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PREFACE. 


This is the thu-d of the series of village surveys which the Board 
of Economic Inquiry is conducting ; it is hoped in time to publish 
the results of investigations into the economic conditions of at 
least one village in each of the twenty -nine districts in the province. 

The Jullundur District has long been famous for its fertility ; 
it used to be known as the ‘ garden of the Punjab ’ and offers a 
striking contrast to the newly colonised districts of the south-west 
and to other submontane districts in the north-west. 

To the north, the district of Kangra contains the typical features 
of the sub-Himalaya, a tangle of hills and torrents, forests and 
scrub-jungle ; between Kangra and Jullundur lies the district of 
Hoshiarpur which receives the brunt of the torrents flowing down 
the Savalik hills. By the time they reach Jullundur, these have 
mostly spent their force and do comparatively little damage ; the 
hills have ceased and the land presents the level appearance with 
almost imperceptibly gentle slopes characteristic of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain. But Jullunder is still sufficiently close to the 
Himalayas to secure, in ordinary years, a generous monsoon rainfall 
of about 18 inches ; in addition, it has a winter rainfall of between 
4 and 6 inches. Although the district lies between the rivers, 
Sutlej and Beas, it receives no irrigation from canals. It is, 
however, the best example the provin(*e affords of a district irrigated 
from wells. 

In the village investigated, out of 2,161 cultivated acres no less 
than 860 receive irrigation from 99 wells. The population is 
heavy, the density per cultivated acre is high and the standard 
of cultivation is unusually good for the province. The average 
cultivated area per owner is only 2‘94 acres, and even these small 
holdings used to be heavily fragmented, the 784 owners having 
chahi land scattered in no lessthan 12,499 fields. Of these, many 
were too narrow to ploughed crossways, being 100 to 160 yards 
long and only 3 to 5 yards broad. 

Consolidation of holdings began in 1923, under the stimulus 
of the Co-operative Department, and in little more than a year 
one sub-division or patti had been completed. In this patti, the 
land of 207 owners was found to be scattered in 873 different places 
or parcels, and it was readjusted into 194 parcels, the lands of near 
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relatives being brought together ; the average size of a block in- 
creased from 0’29 to about 1 acre. In the consolidated area three 
new wells commanding 27 acres of land were sunk, and 6 acres more, 
which were dependent on rainfall, were brought under well-culti- 
vation by allotment of the areas near existing wells. 

The material advantages which have accrued from consolidation 
are satisfactory. One man who could hardly rent out his plots at 
Rs. 13/- per acre, after consolidating his holdings into one block of 
13 acres, was able to sink a well on it and now gets Rs. 42/- per acre. 
In another case the income has risen from Rs. 13/- per acre to Rs. 
26/- to Rs. 32/- after consolidation. The general estimate is that 
the yield per acre on consolidated land has doubled. Disputes of 
boundary encroachment, which are a source of great trouble in other 
areas, have disappeared from the consolidated area. Supervision is 
made easy and cost of cultivation has appreciably decreased. New 
paths provide access to all the consolidated blocks. The lesson 
learnt from this fatli has been taken to heart by owners of other 
pattis, and it is hoped that before long the whole village will be 
covered by consolidation. 

The people of Jullundur are famous for their enterprise, their 
willingness to seek adventure and livelihood abroad and their 
skill and industry ; of the village owners, a number have found means 
of livelihood elsewhere and their earnings remitted home enable a 
standard of living to be maintained which would be impossible 
if the petty holdings were the vsole source of income. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to claim that Tehong is 
‘ typical ’ of a Jullundur village, but it may be claimed with good 
reason that its general features are common to many other villages 
in Jullundur, that it represents with fair accuracy the conditions 
prevailing in a large portion of the district and that the facts 
hereafter detailed would be found repeated with only slight 
variations in many other villages in the tract between the Beas 
and Sutlej. 

The investigator, Chaudhri Anchal Das, is a graduate of the 
Punjab University, who conducted the inquiry under my personal 
supervision. The result in the rough was ready some years ago, 
but it was kept waiting the final revision by Prof. Myles, the 
general editor of this series. Unfortunately, serious and prolonged 
illness prevented him from completing the task for a considerable 
period, and the Board will, in future, be deprived of the interest he 
took and the great industry he displayed in its work. 

It is no part of the object of the Board of Economic Inquiry 
to draw deductions from the infor/nation collected ; it seeks to 
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collect as accurate data as possible and to present them in an 
orderly manner. It may be held by some that the information 
printed in the following pages is too detailed ; to this the reply 
is that the information here set forth is really the answer to the 
question ; How do people live on the small holdings in a congested 
district like Jullundur \ 


May 7, 1931. 


H. CALVEKT. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL. 

1. The village of Tehong is said to derive its name from its found- 
ation on the ruins of an older site or It is situated in the Jullundur 
District of the Punjab in the iahsil pf Phillour, with which town it is 
connected by an unrnetalled road four miles long. In this thickly populated 
tract villages are close together, and there are no less than eleven within 
two miles of Tehong. 

The village is lacking in methods of sanitation ; the houses are close 
together, the streets are narrow, and manure is stacked within the inhabit- 
ed area. The buildings are situated on the border line of the or Sutlej 
riverain, and the Dhaha or upland ; to the south is a large swamp, which 
in the cold season attracts many waterfowl, and in consequence also a 
number of sportsmen. In the monsoon months this swamp is swollen by 
the spill from the Sutlej and by storm water from the uplands, which finds 
its way by two well-defined beds through the village lands. The flood water 
brings down sand on to the fields, and as it retreats the moist soil is pre- 
pared for wheat. The flow from the upland contains much valuable 
manurial matter washed from other villages, with the result that the soil 
is annually enriched as well as moistened. 

Of the whole estate about one-fourth is in the Bet or riverain, and 
the rest on the upland. The total area is 2,475 acres, of which 137, the 
village site, cemeteries, cremation ground and paths are uncultivable ; 
177 acres are hanjar or uncultivated but culturable waste, and the remain- 
ing 2,161 acres are cultivated. This cultivable area was divided into no 
less than 13,195 separate fragments, an unusual number even for such an 
excessively fragmented district. The task of readjustment by means of 
a co-operative society for the consolidation of holdings is being under- 
taken, and already the number of separate fragments has been reduced 
to 12,091. 

* The figures in the margin refer to corresponding numbers in the Questionnaire used 
by the Investigator and reproduced at the end of the book as Appendix B. 

t For the explanation of the vernacular words used in this Report the reader is 
referred to the Glossary in Appendix C. 
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I. 2. 2. The population of the village at each census from 1860 to 1921 

is given below : — 

TABLE I. — Population of Tehong in Different Years, 


Census year. 

Agriculturists. 

on- agriculturists. 

Total population. 

1850 . . 

966 

889 

1,855 

1855 .. 

not shown 

not shown 

2,036 

1868 . . 

»> 

ff 

2,531 

1881 . . 

1,875 

85:i 

2,728 

1892-93 

2,120 

906 

3.020 

1901 . . 

not shown 

not shown 

2,802 

1911 .. 

»> 

ft 

2,292 

1921 .. 

ft 

tt 

2,303 


In the census of 1881 and those which have taken place since, 
information was collected as to the main tribes. This information for 
1881 is given in Table IL 


TABLE II. — Classification of Population of Tehong in the Census of 1881. 


Owte or Tribe. 

Dependent 
entirely on 
agriculture. 

Living partly 
by agriculture 
and partly by 
other means. 

Unconnected 
with agricul- 
ture. 

Total. 

Arains 

1,709 

. . 

10 

1,719 

Rajputs 

66 

•• 

16 

82 

Jats 

53 

4 


57 

Banias 


33 

2 

35 

Oujars 

6 

• • 

10 

16 

Miscellaneous. . 


4 

366 

360 

Kamins 

•• 

•• 

469 

459 

Toua .. 

mi 

il 

863 

2J28 
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Table III. gives the classification adopted in the 1892-93 census, and I- 2. 


Table IV. that adopted in the last three censuses. 

TABLE Ill. -Olassijicatim adopted in the Census of 1892-93. 


Ye ir. 

Aha INS. 

. 

Jats. 

Others. 

Grand 

Total. 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Non- agri- 
culturists. 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Non-agri- 

culturists. 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Non-agri- 

culturists. 

1892-93.. 

1.983 


(52 


75 

900 

3,020 


Table IV.— classification adopted in the last three Censuses. 


Year. 

Hindus. 

Moham - 

MKDA NS, 

8ik hs. 

(jllRISTIANS. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Men. 

Wo- 

men. 

Mini. 

Wo- 

men. 

Men. 

Wo- 

men. 

Men. 

Wo- 

men. 

Men . 

Wo- 

men. 

19(11. 

232 

213 

l,U7 

I,ll8 

50 

:i(5 



1,435 

1,307 

2,802 

1911. 

208 

192 

994 

808 

53 

37 



1,255 

1,037 

2,292 

192! . 

20 1 

j 181 

950 

859 

48 

58 

2 

1 ^ 

1,201 

1,102 

2,303 


The following figures have been taken from the Civil Surgeon’s re- 
cords, and indicate the mortality in years when serious epidemics were 
raging : - 

In 1896, 153 persons — 81 men and 72 women — died of plague. 

In the year 1903-04, 400 persons died of plague — 127 men and 273 
women. In 1909, plague was again raging and there occurred 47 deaths — 

21 men and 26 women. In this year the tahsildar remarked upon the 
emigration of Arains to the Canal Colony Districts of Lyallpur and 
Montgomery to cultivate as tenants. 

In 1914, cholera raged, owing to which 93 deaths took place ; of 
these 49 were men and 44 women. Again in 1918, 165 persons died of 
influenza ; of the victims 88 were men and 77 women. 

3. Of the 4 registers kept under official auspices for the record of i. 3. 
maiiiages and betrothals, three have been lost by the persons in charge t 
the only one which could be examined is not made use of regularly. 

Several marriages that have taken place during the period of this investi- 
gation are not included in the entries. 

The register in use records only 26 alliances between 7th June 
1922 and 14th March 1926 ; of these 4 cases are of betrothals, and 3 of nikah 
sani or karewa (re-marriage of widows). 
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I. 3. 


Of these 26 alliances, 2 are of Gharmrs, 16 of Atains, 6 of Mochis 
and 2 of Julahas. The age of the boy or girl is not always given ; if 
it is below 18 years, only the word nabalig (minor) is written. Consequently 
the age of marriage for boys and girls of different communities is given 
after personal inquiry. 

TABEL V . — Statement showing Age of Marriage for Boys and Girls in the 
various Communities in Tehong. 


Coniniunity. 

8unars (goldsmiths) . . 

Khatris (traders) 

Brahmans 

Baiiias (shopkeepers) 

Sikh Jats 

Mohammedan Gujars (cattle dealers) 
Mochis (shoemakers) . . 

Julahas (weavers) 

Barzis (tailors) 

Kassabs (butchers) .. 

Khojas . . 

Sayeds . , 

Mohammedan Rajputs 
Jhiwars (water-carriers) 

Telis (oil-pressers) 

Mirasis (jester and drummer) . . 
Faqirs (beggars) 

Hajjams (barbers) .. 

Ghumars (potters) . . 

Lohars ( blacksmiths) 

Tarkhans (carpenters) 

Chamars (leather workers) 

Bhangis (sweepers) . . 

Alains . • 


AOK between WIIICU MARRIAOn JS 
CONTRAOTKD. 

Boy 

S. 

Girls. 


12 to 

15 

10 to 

12 

i 

lb „ 

18 

12 „ 

15 

J 




lb „ 

18 

12 „ 

15 

12 „ 

10 

12 „ 

16 

1 12 

14 

8 „ 

10 

12 „ 

14 

10 „ 

12 

\ 16 „ 

J 

20 

18 „ 

22 

IS „ 

18 

14 „ 

16 

18 „ 

26 

16 

20 

1 12 „ 

14 

10 „ 

12 

12 „ 

15 

10 „ 

12 

\ 16,. 

J 

20 

12 „ 

14 

3 „ 

6 

3 „ 

6 

H „ 

16 

10 „ 

12 

12 „ 

15 

5 „ 

10 
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4. In the following statement are shown the number of families 
and persons and the size of the average family in each of the communities 
in the year 1925, when a census of the village was taken by the investi- 


gator ; — 

TABLE VI . — Communities of Tehong tvith Families and Persons, 


Comitmnity. 

Families. 

Persons 

Average size of 
Family. 

Sunars 


7 

68 

9-7 

Kbatris 


2 

7 

3*5 

Brahmans 


4 

26 

6 5 

Gujars 


1 

3 

30 

Mochis 

Julahaa 

1 

!- 

J 

23 

95 

41 

Chhimba (darzia) 


\ 

5 

5*0 

Kassabs 


\ 

6 

6 0 

Khojas 


1 

1 

10 

Sayeds 


4 

19 

4-7 

Mohammedan Rajputs 


4 

17 

4*2 

Ghumars 


4 

21 

5*2 

Jhiwars 


12 

50 

41 

Faqirs 


8 

43 

5*4 

Telis 


8 

40 

50 

Mirasis 


4 

20 

5*0 

Hajjams 


8 

36 

4*5 

Lohars 

Tarkhans 


13 

102 

7*8 

Chamars 

1 

25 

129 

5*2 

Bhangis 


4 

18 

4*5 

Banias 


17 

112 

6*6 

Sikh Jats 


14 

56 

4*0 

Arains 


345 

1,854 

5*3 

Total 

610 

2J38 

53 
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L5.(i)* (1), (a), (i). There are 207 families (1,218 persons) wholly dependent 

on agriculture for their livelihood ; of these, 114 persons remain for the 
greater part of the year outside the village. They cultivate in the Canal 
Colony districts and usually spend less than three months of each year in 
the village. 

(it). Besides the above, there are 146 families (739 persons) 
partly dependent on agriculture ; of these, 78 persons spend less than three 
months in the year in the village as they usually work as labourers in the 
Railway Construction Department and in the Canal Colonies. 

(6), (i-iii). Rent receivers, i.e., non-cultivating owners number 
190 families (836 persons). Actual cultivating owners’ families are 170 
(1,069 persons), and those who own no land and are simply tenants or rent 
payers comprise 4 families (27 persons)/ 

{w). Excluding lohars (blacksmiths) and tarkMns (carpenters) there 
are 27 families (132 persons) dependent on agricailtural labour, viz,, 26 
families (129 persons) of chamars (leather-workers), one family (2 persons) 
of Arains^ and one man a hajjam (barber), 

L5.r2), (2). Those engaged in cottage industries are weavers and potters, 

in all 21 families (95 persons). Weaving is done by 6 families (27 persons) 
of mochis (shoemakers) and 12 families (50 persons) of julakas or hajindas. 
Potters, ghiimarfi by caste, are 3 families (18 persons). 

[.5 ( 3 ). (3). 21 families (109 persons) live on charity, begging, religion, etc. 

8 families (43 persons) are faqirs by caste ; of these, one family (10 
persons) is cultivating as tenant in addition to begging. 4 families (20 
persons) are mirasis, of whom 2 families (7 persons) also earn money as 
menders of utensils. 4 families (19 persons) are Sayeds, two persons of whom 
work as tailors. 4 families (26 persons) are Brahmans, who also depend on 
shopkeeping and trade ; 2 families act as money-lenders also. One is a 
jhiwar, the only man of his family, old and blind, who lives on the charity 
of others and does not follow any profession whatever. 

(4). Among the artisans of the village there are 13 families (102 
persons) of lohars and tarkhans, all of whom also depend on sepi (definite 
work done for a cultivator on customary payment). 20 of these persons 
live outside the village for more than nine months in the year and supple- 
ment their income by service and skilled labour in cities. 
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Besides the above, there are 2 Arain families (27 persons) who work l-6.(4), 
as carpenters and also depend on agriculture ; they work on sepi also. 

StcnarSy 7 families (68 persons), work as goldsmiths ; of these, 2 families (13 
persons) are non-residents of the village and usually come and live in it 
only occasionally. They are Hindus by religion. 

Three families (15 persons) are working as tailors besides the 2 Sayeds 
previously mentioned ; of these, 2 families (10 persons) are jhiwars by 
caste and also work as water-carriers. The remaining family (6 persons) is 
chhimba by caste and work also as d^ers ; in addition 2 chhimbafi who work 
as tailors here belong to a neighbouring village; they follow their trade in 
Tehong during the day and return home at night. 

One man, julaha by caste, works as a dyer in addition to weaving. 

He is also a casual labourer. 

Three families (16 persons) work as masons. One family of these 
(5 persons) is jhiwar by caste, and also lends money in addition to carrying 
water. The other 2 families are ArainSy and they depend partly on agri- 
culture. 

(5) . Ohamars work as field labourers during the busy seasons. All l.6.(6). 
the 25 families (129 persons) work on sepi. The village being largely 
populated by ArainSj whose womenfolk work in the fields, there is little 

need for the permanent services ot field labourers. The cJiamars also 
depend partly on casual labour other than in the field, i. e., on tanning and 
shoemaking. In addition there are 2 families (3 persons) — one Arain and 
the other hajjam — which depend partly on field labour ; the Arain is also 
a small owner and rent receiver. 

(6) . There are 27 families (185 persons) whose principal means of i 5.(6). 
livelihood is agriculture, but who supplement their income by engaging in 
other occupations, such as carting for hire, casual labour, keeping a grind- 
ing mill, service, carpentry, etc. 

(7) . 136 families (654 persons) follow agriculture as a subsidiary i.5.(7). 
calling and depend mainly on other occupations such as service, casual 
labour and trade. 

(8) . (9). There are 37 persons who live outside the village for a large j 5^ 
part of the year. Of these, 1 is a police constable, 12 are in the civil 
service, 2 are serving in firms, 3 are carpenters in Government service, 17 
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are serving as labourers in the Eailway Construction Department, and 2 are 
in foreign lands. Besides the above one person is a pleader, 2 are pen- 
sioners, and 104 are menial servants in towns like Phillour and Ludhiana ; 
of the menials, 82 live less than three months in the year in the village. 

I. 5. (10). There are 17 non-agriculturist money-lenders in 15 families 

(99 persons) ; of these, 2 families (7 persons) SiTejhiwars who work as water- 
carriers, one family (5 persons) working also as masons. One family (10 
persons) is tarlchan (carpenter) and has income from service. Two families 
(21 persons) are simars working as goldsmiths. The remaining 10 families 
(61 persons) have income from shopkeeping and trade as well as from 
service. Of these, 7 families (44 persons) own land which they lease out 
and thus receive a certain amount in the form of rent. 

There are 12 agriculturist money-lenders in 1 1 families (53 persons). 
Of these, 5 families (32 persons) cultivate land, 4 families (16 persons) are 
rent receivers, 1 family (4 persons) has income from service ami casual 
labour. One family (a single man) is in service ; this man is also a trader 
and rent receiver. 

In addition to these money-lending families, there are 10 families 
(67 persons) who have income from shopkeeping ; of these, 3 families (11 
persons) also engage in other trade. 

In the last ten years, no income-tax has been paid by any of the 
residents of the village. 

I, 6. Generally a cultivator does no productive work in hours not 

devoted to the cultivation of land. In his leisure hours he visits friends 
and spends the time in gossiping, smoking a hukJca, playing cards, etc. 
When rains bring relief from the working of the well, he often visits rela- 
tives at a distance, 

I 7 . 7. Abnormal agricultural conditions do not seem to induce a culti- 

vator to follow any subsidiary industry. He simply ‘ waits for a better 
future.’ At present only 16 cultivating families ply gaddas (carts) for hire 
occasionally ; one such family, Arain by caste, is working as a tarkhan 
(carpenter) on sepi contract, and another keeps a grinding mill worked 
by cattle power. 


I. 6. 
(8).(9). 
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8. An account is given below of the payments made to artisans T 8. 
and menials. 

The Lohar (blacksmith) is paid | a seer per maund of 40 seers, * 

Le,f IJ per cent, of the produce of wheat and maize. Of the cotton crop 
he is allowed one of the last two pickings, the other being allowed to the 
tarT^han ; the amount so received averages half a seer per hanal\ of the 
crop. One bundle of about 1 J maunds of the season’s fodder crop is given 
to him twice a year ; he gets a buhdle at each harvest time in return for 
sharpening sickles in the field. He takes four sticks of sugarcane on each 
visit to the cane-pressing yard. At the time of sowing of wheat and 
maize, the principal food grain crops, he is given 2 seers of the grain for 
each plough^. At a marriage bis reward may be Rs. 8/- or so, besides a 
parosa (food for two persons generally) and one seer of gur as bhaji. On 
religious occasions, too, he is given parosas. The Amins never give more 
than 4 annas on a marriage. Lohars here are Hindus, so parosas are not 
given to them ; no other payment is made instead to make up the deficit. 

At the time of sinking a well, when the chakla chob or gafid (circular 
wooden frame over which the brick lining is built up) is let down, generally 
Rs. 2/- and J seer of gur are given to the lohar. He gets 4 to 5 seers of 
cane juice once in the season. 

The dues of a Tarkhan (carpenter) are similar to those of the lohar ^ 
less the payrnent of grain at sowing time. At a chakla chob ceremony, he 
gets some Rs. 30/-, one or two upper cloths worth at least Rs. 2/- each, plus 
I a seer of gur, Rs. 25/- out of the amount mentioned above is considered 
as his wages for the preparation of the gand. An drain marriage ceremony 
brings him 4 to 8 annas as gift. He charges 8 seers of food grains for 
making a bhoni (pulley), 4 seers for making a wooden mortar, and 2 seers 
for a plough ; the rest of the work of making ordinary implements he does 
as a part of his contract. He gets canes and cane juice just like the 
lohar, 

* 1 maund =40 seers =82®/ 7 

t In Jullundur District 20 hanal, and 10 kanaIs-{-l2 marlas=^] acre, 

t A cultivator k'^oping a pair of draught animals is said to be doing cultivation with one 
plough. 
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The Ohumar or potter, gets one rupee on the marriage of a Sikh Jat, 
plus a parosa if some two or three earthen pots are taken from him. He is 
given one bundle of a fodder crop twice a year and two seers of food 
grains at each harvest. At an Arain marriage he receives from Re. 1/- 
to Rs. 2/-, as he supplies earthen dishes for the guests. 

The dues of the Teli (oil-presser) are Rs. 2/- on the marriage 
of a Sikh Jat cultivator. He gets 8 seers of food grains twice a year, and 
an Arain marriage brings him Rs. 1/4/0 as his dues. 

The dues of a Mirasi (jester and drummer) amount to Rs. 10/- on 
a Jafs marriage, and he is given food for the days of the ceremony, 
and at least Re. 1/- on the birth of each male child in the family as 
badha.% failing which he will never recite his name as a member of the 
family tree on marriage occasions. At harvest times, he gets 8 seers of 
grain twice a .year, and an Aram marriage brings him dues varying from 
Re. 1/- to Rs. 2/- along with a parosa. He is also given a bundle of fodder 
twice a year. The Mirasi woman is often sent for by women to comb 
and dress their hair and she is given each time about | a seer of grain. 

The dues of a Hajjaw (barber) vary from Rs. 10/- to Rs. 20/- on a 
marriage whether of an Arain or a Sikh Jat cultivator. He is given 
pa/rosa daily on the marriage days, and a bundle of fodder twice a year. 
A gand or chakla chob ceremony brings him Rs. 2 /-. On the birth of 
a first male child he receives at least Re. 1/-, and in one case on the 
birth of a son a hajjain was given a cow-buffalo worth Rs. 125/- by an 
Arain in service, 

A Jhiwar (water-carrier) is given ten seers of grain twice a year as his 
dues for supplying one qhara (earthenware pitcher) of water once a day. 
In addition, as a menial, he receives two or three seers of grain twice a 
year along with a bundle of fodder from all cultivators for whom he works. 
On the occasion of a Sikh Jat's marriage his dues amount to Rs. 7/-, 
while on a marriage of an Arain they vary from Rs. 8/- to Rs. 10/- if 
the marriage is of a girl, and from Rs. 4/- to Rs. 6/- if of a boy. At a 
chaJda chob ceremony he gets Re. 1/- along with a J seer of gur. 

The Panda (priest) receives Rs. 5/- to Rs. 10/- in the case of a 
Jat's marriage. On each shangrand (the first day of the Indian month), 
he is given | a seer of grain. During marriage days he gets free food. 
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The Qazi acts as a priest among the Arains and is given Rs. 1 /4/0 on I. 8 
a nikah (marriage). He receives in charity from 4 to 8 annas even on 
the marriage of a Hindu, if the guardian of the bride or bridegroom 
can afford to offer this in the name of the mosque. It is worth noting 
that Hindus on marriages generally show respect to mosques and taJcias 
as well as to their own temples and dharamshalas. At the 'Id festivals 
the congregation offer from 2 to 4 pice each for the Qazi leading the 
service and this collection may total Rs. 16/- to Rs. 20/-. At the Bakr 
'Id festival the hides of the sacrificial animals (usually kids) belong to 
him ; he is also given one seer of meat from each kid sacrificed. 

The ParoMt among the Sikhs and Hindus and the Sayed among the 
Muslims serve as religious leaders or priests. The Parohit of this village 
belongs to the Amritsar District and partly owing to his inability to come 
on ceremonial occasions, and partly owing to changes in Sikh sentiments, 
he is now in danger of being ignored. His dues are set aside nominally, 
but they never reach him ; otherwise his share on such occasions would 
be the greatest. On a marriage or a religious occasion a Sayed or Pir is 
offered Re. 1 /- and shares in the feast. 

A family of average size jmys a Dhobi (washerman) 16 seers of grain 
twice a year as his wages. Sikh Jals offer him Re. 1/- on a marriage 
along with 1| seers of gur and a parosa, while Arains give him Rs. 2/- 
to Rs. 3/- on the marriage of a boy, and Re. 1/4/0 of a girl. At present 
there is no dhobi belonging to the village. The work is done by men from 
Phillour, and there is a tendency to pay them cash wages. 

A Bliangi (sweeper) is paid by a family of average size 6 seers of grain 
twice a year as wages along with one chapatti with dal every day. On a 
marriage, Sikh Jats pay him about Rs. 3/- as his dues ; Jooth, (the leav- 
ings of the guests’ food, including sweets), is his by right ; he al§o gets 
parosa. Arains on a similar occasion pay him 8 annas. The dead 
bodies of cattle which die before they ace weaned are his by custom. 

The Bharai (drummer) who serves the Muslims only does not belong 
to the village. He gets J of a bundle of wheat and maize at harvest 
times, and Re. 1/- whenever a cultivator goes to pay his homage to 
the Sahhisarwar Shrine at Nighai^in the Multan District. Whenever a 
wrestling match is arranged in the village one-fourth of the receipts 
in gur or cash is given to him. 
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The Bazigar (juggler and acrobat) is a nomad. Once in about six 
years a display is arranged, and then the cultivators pay him one seer of 
grain per family. 

The Faqir (beggar) and Majawar (cemetery caretaker) are menials who 
serve only Muslims. The former gets Rs. 2 /- on a boy’s marriage and 
Rs. 2/8/0 to Rs. 8/- on a girl’s. On the death of a person he gets the 
clothes of the deceased, including a pair of shoes along with grain varying 
from 4 to 8 seers. The latter gets 8 annas at a marriage, and 2 seers of 
grain twice a year at harvest times. Every Thursday he begs Jth of a 
seer of grain from each Muslim house ; some also give mustard oil at the 
rate of ^32 ^^i.) per house. He also gets J bundle of wheat and 

maize per cultivator at harvest times. 

The Rakha who watches the crops is paid by the cultivators jointly. 
His dues are 12 seers of grain per pakka hal (25 to 30 acres of cultivated 
land). 

Besides what has been enumerated above, all kamins get clothes : they 
pick up from the landowners a garment here and there. They enjoy 
free the customary rights of cutting grass and grazing on the owners’ 
common, as well as on the land after the harvest has been cut ; of 
using water from ponds and wells, and of sites on which to stack manure 
and to tie cattle. Their house sites too, in a large majority of cases 
they have obtained free. They collect fuel, and have dung and clay 
from off the land or village shamilat for any purpose without any 
payment. 

The kamins also enjoy numerous privileges in the village which are 
difficult to assess, but which must be counted in their real income. 
For instance, if a kamin happens to visit a cane-pressing yard, he is 
ordinarily given a drink of juice and also four canes. 

Kamins keep goats an^l bhangis and ghumars keep donkeys, and for 
these animals they enjoy freely the privileges of browsing and grazing 
although the owners may at any time restrict them, but this has seldom 
or never been done. Kamins have also the customary right of gleaning the 
fields, which is generally done by women and children after the harvest is 
cut. Jhiwars and others sometimes accumulate big heaps of the harvest 
by supplying water in the fields at harvest time. The case of one jhiwar 
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is worthy of mention. He worked as a supplier of water in the fields ^ 
when the last rabi harvest was being cut ; there were three members of 
his family to assist him for about two weeks, and the harvest he collected 
yielded him 20 maunds of wheat which he keptf or household consump- 
tion, and straw which he sold for Rs. 22 /-. All kamins collect small gifts in 
this way and accumulate at least 2 maunds of grain. For crushing or 
threshing their share, they get the use of the owners’ oxen free of charge. 

There are 5 grain-roasting hearths, owned by 5 different families of 
jhiwars ; these hearths provide another means of supplementing theii 
incomes. In the evening people get their grain roasted on the payment of 
one chhatank per | seer of grain roasted, i.e., |th of the grain. The fuel 
consumed in this operation is picked up free of cost. 

Ghumars burn their mud pots with dung collected from the owners’ 
land ; clay for the pots, as has already been noted, is obtained free of cost. 

Bhangis (sweepers) collect manure by stealth from off the owners’ 
sheds and sell it for cash. B., a sweeper, every year in this way makes 
Rs, 10/- to Rs, 11/-. The owners are aware of the practice but they 
take no notice. 

If a kamin does not enjoy any of the customary rights described 
above, it is due to his personal taste, higher standard of prosperity or 
self-respect. 

9. A chamar or leather worker is also a field labourer. He is paid one i 9 . 
seer per rnaund (i. e., 2| per cent.) of the produce of the principal food 
crops, wheat and maize, and one seer per maund in addition for personal 
service and for mending leather things such as shoes and irrigation bags. 

On social and religious occasions he is given parosa. On a Jat's marriage 
he gets about Rs. 4/ -, while on a similar occasion of an Arain cultiva- 
tor he gets Rs. 1/8/0. He also gets a bundle of fodder twice a year. 

Dead animals are taken by him, except those not weaned which go to the 
sweeper. 

In the village the Arain cultivators form the large majority and 
the employment of field labour by them is only occasional or seasonal. 
Ordinarily a cultivator takes 7 to 10 days labour in a year from a 
chamar for weeding, reaping and winnowing. As a reaper, the latter re- 
ceives each day the heaviest bundle of the harvested crop, together 
with a kalawa bundle) as 'bhatta; the bundle and kalawa together are 
sufficient to yield 12 to 16 seers of grain, besides straw or fodder. His 
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I 9. wife, female relatives and children have the prior right to glean the fields. 
Winnowing on the whole takes about two days and the grain he gets 
varies from | to 1 maund. For weeding, he receives a share of the crop 
weeded at harvest time apart from his other dues ; for instance if he 
weeds cane or cotton from 2 to 4 days he will receive gur or cotton 
worth Be. 1/- to Rs. 2/-. A chamar is not expected to remain and 
await his owner’s requirements except in certain seasons, e,Q., during weed- 
ing, reaping and winnowing. Ghamars here w^ork in leather and trade 
in it, making shoes, etc., for sale ; do casual labour at Phillour and 
other places, and mould clay into bricks. Cultivators who demand the 
services of a chamar for about three months in a year pay differently. 
They give 2 seers per maund (5 per cent.) of all proceeds, cotton, gur, 
pulses, etc. ; if he is wanted to fetch fodder for the cattle and he works 
for about 3 hours, he is usually given one bundle weighing 1 to 
maunds. 

If the chamar is desired to work as a jhoka to boil the cane juice into 
gtfr, he gets daily dhandoie (wash of the pan) and mail (impurities skimmed 
off) for his own consumption in addition to his main dues, along with a 
daily drink of the juice and canes varying from 4 to 8, plus 1 to 2 tangars (1 
to 1 1 maunds) of trash and megas (c.ines after the juice has been ex- 
tracted), weighing on the whole 2 to 3 maunds. He eats at the expense of 
the owner in these days. 

As regards privileges, he enjoys all those which have been mentioned 
in the case of kamins. In the village, 25 chamar families keep 16 cow- 
buffaloes and 3 cows besides young stock, and they all feed them at the 
expense of cultivators. It is interesting to note that the cattle kept 
by chamars are as a rule strong and healthy, as they arc fed On good 
fodder. ‘ Ghamar da pasu chamar hi rakhan tan rakhan, hor koi nahin rakh 
sakda,^ runs the Punjabi saying, which means that only a chamar is in a 
position to keep a chamar^s cow. The revenue records, jamabandi and 
Wimra girdawari, show that the chamars have never cultivated an inch of 
ground to grow any fodder crop whatever ; they neither grow nor pur- 
chase it. They keep cattle with a view to selling at a profit ; purchase 
them cheap when on the verge of getting dry, and feed them on green grass 
taken from the cultivators’ lands until the time of the next lactation, 
when they are able to sell at a higher price. 

Any dispute over rights or payment is liable to end in a breach of 
the relationship between cultivators and chamars as the labourers feel their 
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power and exercise it in such a case by a strike and boycott against the l- 
cultivators until a satisfactory decision is secured. The chamars have 
distributed among themselves the work of the families of cultivators in 
such a way as to secure a fair apportionment of income among them- 
selves. 

Labour for agriculture is scarce in the village since the labourers 
prefer to work at Phillour and other neighbouring places in occupations 
other than agriculture ; woodcutters, transport workers, and in the Dis- 
trict Board service. The disinclination for agricultural labour is probably 
due to its hard nature. ‘‘ I could n6t get a labourer for weeding maize 
despite my offering 10 annas a day with food. The people go to Phillour 
and easily earn from 12 to 20 annas a day ; why should they burn their 
skin in the blazing sun ? ” said M. B. Younger men of the chamars 
and Arains who depend on labour go to the Canal Colonies to earn 
wages as reapers, threshers and winnowers at the wheat harvest, parti- 
cularly when they are hard pressed with debts and agricultural conditions 
here are not good. 



CHAPTER II. 


II. 1 


II. 2. 


II. 3. 


CROPPING AND CULTIVATION. 


1. According to the Milan Ragba statement in the Village Note 
Book, the area of the village consists of the following classes of lanrl : — 

TABLE VII. — Showing Classification of Txind in Tehong 
in the Year 1923-24. 


Total area 

Unoultivated Area 

IN ACRES. 

Cultivated Area, 

IN ACRES. 

in acres. 

Banjar 

Jadid.* * * § 

Banjar 
Kadim. t 

Unculti- 
vablc area. 

Chain, t 

Chain 

rr!astar.§ 

Barani. || 

2,476 

164 

13 

137 

8()() 

:u 

.1 ,267 


2. The average cropping for the past five years (i.e., 1919-1924) is 
shown in Table VIIJ. on the following page ; this has been extracted from 
the Jinswar sheets of the Lai Kitab, The figures showing the cro japing in 
each of the five years, from which this average has been constructed, 
are reproduced as Appendix A. to this Chapter. 

3, An examination of the Jinswar statements shows that no great 
changes in cropping have occurred during the past twenty years. One 
change, however, may be noted. Formerly Arain cultivatois, almost with- 
out exception, used to grow about an acre of vegetables, and these their 
womenfolk carried to neighbouring villages and traded them for grain. 
The practice was admittedly profitable, particularly in years of scarcity. 
Recently, however, the community by unanimous agreement has stopped 


* Banjar Jadid = new fallow : land which has not been sown for four successive harvests 
is classed in the last of the series as banjar jadid. 

t Banjar Ka dim ^ old fallow : if banjar jadid remains uncultiva' ed for the next four 
harvests, it will pass into the category of kadim or old fallow 

X Chuhi = irrigated from wells. 

§ Chain mastar=a land watered from wells belonging to other people. 

11 Barani e= dependent on rainfall 
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TABLE VIII . — Statement showing Average Cropping in Tehong for the Five 
Years, Kharif 1919 to Rabi 1924. 



Crop. 

CliAlJI. 

Barani. 

Total Matured. 

Total Kharaha, 

Total Sown. 

Percentage of 
kharaba on 
Sown. 

Matured. 

Kharaba. 

Matured 

Kharaba, 


1. 

Maize 

247-4 

7-0 

0-2 

2*8 

247-6 

9*8 

257-4 

3-8 


2. 

Jowar 

0-2 


40 


4-2 


4-2 



3. 

Mash 

2-4 


16-2 

8*2 

18*6 

8-2 

26-8 

30-5 


4. 

Til 

0*2 

, . 

0*8 


1*0 

, , 

1-0 

, , 


6. 

Sugarcane 

L14-0 

2*4 



114-0 

2-4 

116*4 

2-1 


0. 

Cotton 

30-6 

1-0 

1-0 

1-4 

31-6 

2-4 

340 

7*1 


7. 

San (hemp) 

3-6 

0*8 

90 

2-0 

13*2 

2-8 

16-0 

17-5 

< 

8. 

Vegetables 

0*2 




0*2 


0-2 



9. 

Vegetable fruits 

0-2 


40 

0*8 

4-2 

0-8 

5-0 

14-0 


10. 

Chillies 

2-6 




2-C 


2-6 

. . 


11. 

Chari fodder 

30-8 

0*2 

412-8 

105-6 

143-6 

105-8 

549-4 

19-2 


12. 

Munji 

0-2 




0-2 

, , 

0-2 

. . 


13. 

Mung 


• • 

0*4 


0-4 

* * 

0-4 

• • 



Total 

432 4 

114 

449-0 

120‘8 

8814 

1322 

1,013-6 

13 3 


1. 

Wheat 

379-2 

62*0 

235-4 

49-8 

614-6 

111*8 

726-4 

15-4 


2. 

Barley 

G’O 

3*4 

7*8 

4*2 

13*8 

7*6 

21-4 

35-6 


3. 

Gram 

1-4 

1-2 

9*8 

22-8 

11*2 

24-0 

35-2 

68*1 


4. 

Gram and Wheat 

40-4 

4*0 

251-0 

47-4 

297-4 

51*4 

348-8 

14*8 


f'. 

Wheat and Barley 

0-2 


0-6 


0-8 

, , 

0-8 

. . 


6. 

Oats 

, , 


.. 

0*2 


0*2 

0-2 

lOO-O 


7. 

Alsi (linseed) 

0-2 




0*2 

• • 

0-2 

. . 


8. 

Saraon (mustard) 

1-6 




1-6 

, . 

1-6 

. . 


9. 

Vegetables 

1-8 




1-8 

. . 

1-8 

. . 

M 

i 10. 

Carrots 

2-6 




2-6 


2-6 

. . 

PQ 

< 

i H- 

Potatoes 

0-4 




0-4 


0-4 

. . 


12. 

Vegetable fruits 

21-8 

’6*4 



2P8 

0-4 

22*2 

1-8 


13. 

Poppy 


0*2 




0-2 

0-2 

100-0 


14. 

Tobacco 

6*8 

, . 



6-8 

, , 

6-8 

. . 


15. 

Garlic and Onions 

2-2 

, , 



2-2 


2-2 

. . 


16. 

Fodder crop not in- 











cluded above 

204-8 

22-2 


0-4 

204-8 

22-6 

1 227-4 

9*2 


17. 

Massar 




0*2 

, . 

0-2 

0-2 

100-0 


18, 

Tararaira (oil seed) 

, , 



0-6 

. . 

0-6 

0-6 

100-0 

1 

19. 

Sonf (aniseed) 

0*2 



• • 

0-2 


0-2 


! 


Total . . 

6766 

93'4 

501-6 

\125T) 

1,1802 

\Z19-0 

h399'2 

15'6 


Both habvbsts : Average for 6 years, Kharif 1919 to Babi 1924. 


Total cropped area 

. . 

.. 2,061-6 acres. 

Total kharaba 


361-2 

Total sown 

.. 

.. 2,412-8 

Percentage of kharaba on sown area 


.. 14*6 percent 

Percentage of cropped on cultivated area. . 

• • 

85-4 

Average cultivated area of the village . . 

•• 

.. 2,138*8 acres. 
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II 3. this ])ractice, and the growing of vegetables on the old scale has ceased. 
It is now considered a mark of degradation to allow the womenfolk to 
go out to sell vegetables, 

II, 4. 4. The cropping during the last eight harvests on 25 barani fields 

and 25 chahi fields has been examined in detail to ascertain the most 
common rotation of crops. The detailed statements are given in Appendix 
B. to this Chapter, and here only the main points need be noted. 

After a wheat crop on barani land, the fields are almost invariably 
allowed to remain fallow during the following hharij, and are sown with 
wheat again for the next rabi. In the case of cAaAi lands also, the fields 
are commonly left fallow after wheat. Sometimes, however, a chari crop 
is grown, instead of allowing them to lie fallow if wheat is to be sown in 
the next rabi, though this is only done in the case of strong, manured 
chahi land. Barani lands sown with chari after wheat are usually left 
fallow in the next rabi. Sometimes, however, gram is sown immediately 
after chari followed by fallow in kharif. 

On chahi land the most common rotation is maize in the kharif^ a unji 
metha fodder crop in the rabi, sugarcane in the next kharif, fallow in the 
rabi, and then maize again or cotton in the next kharif. When a field is 
to be used for maize again in this rotation, a catch crop of melons is some- 
times grown. Sugarcane sometimes follows wheat if the latter is cut green 
for use as fodder. 

II. 5, S' The high prices of cotton and sugarcane do not appear to have 
led to any marked extension in their cultivation. The area under these 
two crops for the last six years is given below : — 

TABLE IX . — Showing Area under Cotton and Sugarcane in Tehong 
from 1919 to 1924, 


Year. 

Sugarcane. 

Cotton. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

1919 

.. 124 

39 

1920 

124 

58 

1921 

.. 100 

16 

1922 

119 

26 

1923 

116 

32 

1924 

104 

52 
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In 1920 the cotton crop was severely injured by disease, and as a 
result its cultivation was discouraged in the following year. The crop 
in 1921 was good, and the area under cotton has again risen until in 
1924 it is almost as high as in 1920. The sugarcane acreage has shown 
no tendency to extend but rather to contract. The reasons given by 
the zemindars for the cultivation of these two crops not having been ex- 
tended are : — 

(а) . Owing to excessive fragmen^tion, land is not available in large 
plots, and the cultivator is more inclined to rest satisfied with cultivating 
a small area than to extend his labour to distant fields. 

(б) . They are not accustomed to cultivate large areas. 

(c) . The cotton crop has often been attacked by disease as the picking 
season approached and the cultivator is disheartened. 

(d) . Land for growing these crops is not available on cash rents, parti- 
cularly in the Bet where a tenant, because of better irrigation facilities, 
prefers to grow them; batai rents for these crops are largely in vogue. 


6. The manure used consists of dung and sweepings of all sorts, in- 
cluding fuel ashes, and is normally home produced. If specially needed, it is 
purchased from those who have no land on which to apply it, e.g,^ kamins, 
either in exchange for fodder, or from 8 annas to Re. 1 /- per cart-load, 
the price varying according to the available supply and the quantity of 
dung in the manure. Owners of land are responsible for the supply of 
manure to their tenants only when the land is rented on batai. There 
are complaints that sufficient manure is not available. The dung is largely 
used for fuel, and, also, when mixed with clay, for plastering and repair- 
ing houses. Chemical or artificial manures are hardly known and never 
used. 

When wheat is grown on barani land no manure is ordinarily applied ; 
even chahi lands are seldom manured for this crop, except when it is suc- 
ceeded either by a ehari fodder, or by cotton with senji as a catch crop, 
to be followed in turn by sugarcane. 


II. 6. 


II. 6. 


Maize when grown in any rotation requires the land to be manured. 
£t is usually followed by senji metha which in turn is succeeded either by 
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it* 6. maize again, or by cane and then melons, after which the land must be 
again manured for maize. Cotton and later on senji and then sugarcane, 
is another rotation after senji metha, with maize before it. It will be seen 
that the zemindar gets from two to five crops in quick succession from 
fields which have been manured. 

The quantity of manure used varies from less than one to about six 
cart-loads per kanal, i.e,, from about 10 to over 60 cart-loads per acre. 
Usually it is from 6 to 4 cart-loads per kanaly or about 30 to 40 cart- 
loads per acre, each load weigliing from 12 to 14 maunds. 

Generally, the whole of the manure is carted to the fields and placed 
in small heaps over the area to be manlired : it is scattered and mixed 
with the soil just before sowing. While lying in heaps in the fields the 
manure is apt to lose much of its strength by the action of sun, wind and 
rain. It is carted to the fields in May and June ; in the case of maize it 
stays there for about 1 or 11 months, and in the case of wheat for about 
5 months. Sometimes the excess amount is allowed to stay in a few heaps 
in the midst of the growing crop to be used for the succeeding crop of cotton 
or sugarcane ; if the crop thrives and has a healthy deep green appearance 
no manure is used, but if it looks yellowish green, which indicates that 
the soil is poor in strength, the manure from the heaps is scattered with 
baskets over the field on which the crop is growing. 

If it is intended that laud should be manured and strengthened for 
growing sugarcane or cotton after senji metha, the cattle are folded in the 
field and fed on the crop as long as it will maintain them. To secure a uni- 
form distribution of the dung dropped in this way, the position of the cattle 
is shifted daily as the crop is cut and the land made fallow. The field 
is ploughed three or four days after being thus manured. When other 
manure is lacking, kallar or earth of old village sites, mav be applied. 
Green manuring is sometimes tried ; san (hemp) is grown and when the 
plants are 3 to 4 feet high they are ploughed into the soil. Such manured 
fields are generally sown with w^heat. Ashes of fuel are also used as 
manure, but, as a rule, only for vegetables. Niain lands, which are en- 
riched naturally because of their situation in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the village abadi, are never manured* 

II. 7. holdings were examined in detail to show actual operations 

month by month. 
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I.— U. S’s Holding. 


The area of this holding in the year 1924-25 
Ghahi, Barani, 

Kanals, Marlas. Kanals. Marlas. 

69 0 163 6 


was as follows : — 
Total. 

Kanals. Marlas. 
222 6 


{&51 ac.) (14 46 ac.) (20 97 ae.) 

On his holding U> S. grew the following crops : — 


Crop. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Ghahi 

Barani. 

Ghahi. 

Barani. 


Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

1. Chari 

. . i 

132 18 


• • 



{12-60 ac.) 



2. Maize 

1 0 



• • 


(0'66 ac.) 




3. Kamad (Sugarcane) 

10 0 

. , 

• . 

, , 


{0-94: 00.) 




4. Wheat 

. . 

, , 

40 0 

13 8 




{4-34 ac.) 

(1-27 ac.) 

5. Senji Metha 


, . 

7 0 

. . 




(0-66 ac.) 


6. Melons 


. , 

0 0 



i 


(0 56 ac.) 



II.— R. A’s Holding. 


The area of this lidding in the year 1924-25 was as follows : — 
Ghahi, Barani, Total, 

Kanals. Marlas. Kanals. Marlas. Kanals. Marlas. 

39 19 34 1 74 0 


(3-77 ac.) (3'21 ac.) (6-98 ac.) 


During the year he grew the following crops 


Crop. 

Kharitt. 

Rabi. 

Ghahi. 

Barani 

Ghahi. 

Baram. 


Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

1 , Ghari 

2 2 
(O' 19 ac.) 

6 14 

(O' 63 ac.) 



2. Maize 

13 5 

(1-25 ac.) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3. Kamad (Sugarcane) 

7 6 

(0-70 ac.) 

• • 

• * 

• • 

4. Cotton 

1 16 
(0'16 oc.) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5. Wheat 

•• 

•• 

4 17 

(0'46 ac.) 

12 14 

(1-20 ac.) 

6. Wheat & Gram 

* • 

• • 

• • 

14 13 

(1-38 ac.) 

7, Sarson <& Senji 

•• 

•• 

0 10 
(0 94 ac.) 

• • 

8. Melons 

• • 

• • 

0 16 
(0'07 ac.) 

• • 


II. 7 
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The operations connected with each of these crops is shown below in 
the form of a calendar. Tfie time shown for each operation is the aver- 
age for the number of persons employed in that operation. 


TABLE X . — Showing AgfimlturalOferations on Two Holdings for One Year, 


Crop. 

Holding I : 

Holding 11 : 

(Area, 20*97 acres.) 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 

January. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Chari 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Maize 

Fil. 

Nil. 

Kamad 

Nil. 

Cut, cleaned and carted 
the cane, pressed and 
made gnr^ 8 days, 12 
hrs. a clay, 3 men* 96 0 
One woman, 8 days, 

6 hrs. a day . . 48 0 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Picked the plants, 



one man . . 10 

Wheat 

Watered the chdhi 

Watered the chahi 


area once, 2 men . . 41 24 

area once, 3 men* . . 8 10 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

NU. 

Sarson d Senji 

Watered once, 2 men 6 

Watered once, 3 men* 19 16 

Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Total . . 47 42 

Total , , 172 26 

February. 

i Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Chari 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Maize 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Kamad 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Wheat 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Sarson S Senji 

Cut the crop for cat- 

Cut the crop for cat- 


tle, 6 days, 1 hr. per 

tle, 10 days, 1 hr. 


day, 2 men . . 6 0 

per day, one man 10 0 


Carting crop home and 

Carrying crop home 


unloading, 5 cart- 

on head, 10 days, 


loads, 1 hr. per load, 

1 hr. per day, 


2 men . . 5 0 

one man . . 10 0 

Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Total ,,10 0 

Total . . 20 0 


♦ One of the men was a hired labourer. 
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Crop. 

Holding I : 

(Area, 20*97 acres). 

Holding II ; 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 

March. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Ghari 

Ml. 

Nil. 

Maize 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Kawad 

Watered once before 

Watered once before 


sowing, 2 men . . 9 0 

sowing, 3 men. . 14 8 

Ploughed 5 times with 
one yoke, one man 28 20 
Used 8ohaga once, 

one man . . 12 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Wheat 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Sarson & Senji 

Nil. 

Cut the crop for cat- 
tle, 20 days, 1 hr. 
per day, one man . . 20 0 

Carrying crop home 
on head, 20 days, 1 
hr, per day, one man 20 0 

Heaping remainder ol 
crop, 3 days, 7 hrs. 
per day, 3 men.. 21 0 

Carrying crop home 
on head in 4 loads, 

2 men . . 6 0 

Melons 

Watered once pre- 
paratory to sowing, 

Watered once pre- 
paratory to sowing, 


2 men . . 5 24 

Ploughed 5 times with 

2 men . . 1 27 

Ploughed twice and 


2 yoke and sowed, 

2 men . . 10 0 

sowed, one man . . 1 10 

Used sokaga twice, 

one man . . 0 13 

Made beds, 2 men . . 0 30 


Total .. 24 24 

Total .. 113 50 
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Crop. 

Holding I : 

(Area, 20 97 acres). 

Holding II : 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 

April. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Chari 

Nil. 


im. 


Maize 

Nil. 


Nil. 


Kamad 

Ploughed 6 times with 


Ploughed twice and 



2 yoke, 2 men . . 

20 0 

covered seed, 





one man .. 

11 20 


Covered seed with 





yoke, one man 

3 20 




^wing seed, 3 men 

3 20 

Sowing, 3 persons : 2 





men and one woman 

6 40 


Used sohaga 9 times 


Used sohaga 3 times, 



with 2 yoke, 2 men 

11 6 

one man . . 

3 6 


Made beds, 4 men* . . 

1 30 

Watered twice, 





3 men.. 

28 16 


Watered once, 2 men 

9 0 

Weeded twice, 3 men 

20 0 


Weeded once, 4 men* 

10 0 

one man 

10 0 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 


Watered once, 2 men 

3 23 




Ploughed twice and 





sowed, one man . . 

2 43 




Used sohaga twice, 





one man . . 

0 30 




Made beds, 2 men . . 

0 45 

Wheat 

Cutting and collecting 





harvest, 5 days, 14 





hrs. a day , 5 menf . . 

70 0 

Cut and collected 



Threshing 375 bund- 


harvest, and carted 



les, 3 men . . 

157 30 

► to threshing floor, 



Winnowing 375 bund- 


7 days, 14 lirs. a day 



les, 3 men . . 

105 0 

3 men,. . 

98 0 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 


> 


Sarson <& Senji. ,\ 

Nil. 


Nil. 


Melons 

Used Bohaga thrice 





with 2 yoke, 2 men 

2 13 

Watered twice, 2 men 

2 54 


Watered once, 2 men 

5 24 

Weeded twice, 1 man 

5 0 


Made beds before wat- 





ering, 2 men . . 

1 20 




Total • . 

399 42 

Total . . 197 17 


* One of the men was a hired labourer. 
I Two of the men were hired labourers 
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Crop. 

Holding I : 

(Area, 20*97 acres). 

Holding II : 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 

May. 

Chari 

Maize 

Kamad 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Wheat k Gram. . 
Sarsov d Smji , . 
Melons 

Hrs. Mins. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Watered once, 2 men 9 0 

Weeded once, 4 men* 10 0 

Fencing the field, in- 
cluding time taken 
in cutting branches 
from trees to use in 
fence, 4 men*.. 20 0 

(Not grown). 

Carting honie and 
unloading in 7 loads, 

2 men . . 10 30 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Weeded once, 4 men* 6 0 

Watered once, 2 men 6 24 

Carrying crop home, 

20 days, 1 hr. a day, 

one man . 20 0 

Total . . 80 54 

Hrs. Mins. 

Ploughed twice with 
one yoke, 1 man . . 6 46 

Nil. 

Watered twice, 3 men 28 16 
Weeded twice, 3 men 20 0 
one man 10 0 

Nil. 

1 Threshed, winnowed • 

1 and carted home, 
j 15 days, 14 hrs. a 
j day 3 men . . 210 0 

Nil. 

Watered once, 2 men 1 27 

276~W 

June. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs, Mins. 

Chari 

Nil. 

Watered chdhi area 
once preparatory to 
sowing, 2 men . . 4 4 

Sowing, one man.. 0 8 

Ploughing once, 

one man . . 1 38 

Used sohacja once, 

one nun . . 0 18 

Made beds, 2 men . . 10 

Watered once, 2 men 4 4 

Maize 

Loading and carting 

21 loads of manure 
to the field, 5 days, 

Carting 50 loads of 
manure to the field, 
each trip of 1 hr. 50 


2 men . . 31 30 

mins., 2 men. . 91 40 

Kawad 

Watered twice, 2 men 18 0 

Watered thrice, 3 men 42 24 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Watered twice, 3 men 6 46 

Wheat 

Carting and heaping 
manure in field, 15 
loads, 1| hrs. per load , 

Carting 15 loads of 
manure to chaM 
field, each trip 1 hr. 


2 men . . 22 30 

50 mins., 2 men.. 27 30 

Wheat & Gram. . 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Sarson d Senji . . 

Nil. 

Nil 

Melons 

Carrying crop home, 

20 days, 1 hr. a day, 

one man . . 20 0 

Nil 


Total . . 92 o\ 

Total . . 179 32 


* InolndiDg one hired labourer. 
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Crop. 

Holding I : 

Holding II : 

1 

(Area, 20*97 acres). 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 

July. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Chari 

Sowing, 2 men.. 3 0 

Sowed harani area, 




one -man . 

0 20 


Ploughing with 2 yolce. 

Ploughed, one man . 



2 men . . 44 18 

5 8 


Used soJiaga once with 

4 oxen on 70 kanals, 




2 men . . 8 37 

Used sohaga once, 




one man , 

1 0 


Made beds, 4 men*.. 6 0 

Made beds, 2 men . . 

1 0 

Maize 

Scattered manure, 

Scattered manure, 



2 men . . 3 0 

2 men.. 

3 0 


Ploughed with 2 yoke 

Ploughed thrice 



five times, 2 men . . 1 1 40 

one man . . 

30 52 


Sowed by kern method, 

Used sohaga once. 



2 men.. 2 20 

one man.-. 

1 52 


Used sohaga twice with 

2 yoke, 2 men . . 1 44 

Sowed, one man.. 

10 37 


Made beds, 4 men* . . 10 



Kamad ' 

Weeded and cut grass 
for cattle from crops, 

10 days, 2 hrs. a day, 

NiJ. 



2 men . . 20 0 



Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Weeded once, 2 men 

3 0 

Wheat 

Nil. 

Strengthened field 




boundaries, 2 men 

2 0 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 


Sarson d Senji 

Nil. 

Nil, 


Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 



Told .. 101 39 

Total . . 

58 49 


Including one hired labourer* 
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Crop. 

Holding I : 

Holding II : 

(Area, 20*97 acres). 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 

August. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs. Mins, 

Chari 

Nil. 

Cutting crop, 10 days, 



1 hr. a day, one man 10 0 

Maize 

Watered twice, 2 men 12 36 

Watered twice. 



3 men . . 5118 


Weeded once, 3 men 10 0 

Weeded once, 3 men 20 0 

Kamad 

Nil. 

Watered once, 3 men 14 8 

Cotton 

(Not grown) 

Nil. 

Wheat 

Ploughed twice with 

Ploughed chahi area 


2 yoke, 2 men . . 46 28 

twice, one man . . 7 32 



Ploughed harani 



area thrice, one man 29 36 

Wheat & (jram 

(Not grown) 

Ploughed twice, 



one man . . 22 44 

Sarson d Senji 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Total . . 69 4 

Total .. 155 18 

September. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Chari 

Strengthened field 

Strengthened boun- 


boundaries, 2 men . . 6 0 

daries during rain, 


Cut the crop for 

one man . . 2 0 


cattle, 15 days, 3 hrs. 

Cut the crop, 20 days, 


a day, 2 men . . 45 0 

1 hr. a day, 


Carting crop home in 

one man . . 20 0 


15 loads, one man. . 12 30 


Maize 

Weeded once, 3 men 10 0 

Nil. 

Kamad 

Tied heads of cane 



together, 3 men . . 4 0 

Nil. 

Cotton 

(Not grown.) 

Weeding crop, 6 days, 



1 hr. a day, 



one woman.. 5 0 

Wheat 

Strengthened field 

Ploughed harani area 


boundaries, 2 men . . 3 0 

twice, one man., 19 44 


Ploughed once with 2 



yoke, 2 men . . 23 14 


Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

Ploughed once, 



one man.. 11 22 

Sarson Senji 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Melons 

Nil 

Nil, 


Total . . 103 44 

Total 58 6 
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Crop. 

Holding I : 

Holding II : 

(Area, 20*97 acres). 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 

October. 

Hrs. Min. 

Hrs. Min. 

Ghari 

Cutting crop for cattle 
for 25 days, 3 hrs. a 

Harvested crop, 2 men 7 30 


day, 2 men.. 75 0 



Carting croj) home in 

Carrying home and un- 


25 loads, one man . . 20 50 

Harvesting crop, 5 days, 

10 hrs. a day, 5 men* 50 0 

loading in 3 loads, 

2 men . , 4 30 

Maize 

Watered once, 2 men . . 6 18 

Watered once, 3 men. .25 39 


Harvesting, 3 men.. 3 0 

Harvesting, 2 men . . 8 0 


Carrying crop to village 

Carting crop home in 5 


in 4 loads, 

loads, including loading 


2 men . . 3 10 

and unloading time 

2 men . . 10 0 


Unloading and placing 
in moharas, 2 men . . 2 0 

one man . . 5 0 

Kamad 

Nil. 

Watered once, 3 men.. 14 8 

Cotton 

(Not grown.) 

Picked cotton, 4 days, 

1 1 hr. a day, 

one woman. . 4 0 

Watered once, 2 men . . 3 23 

Wheat 

Watered chahi area 

Watered chahi area 


preparatory to 

once, 3 men . . 8 10 


sowing , 2 men . . 41 24 

Ploughed twice, 


Plough^ whole 

one mail . . 7 32 


area twice, 2 men . . 46 28 

Scattering manure. 


Used sohaga thrice, 

2 men . . 2 0 


2 men .. 21 57 

Sowed chahi area. 


Scattered manure, 

one man . . 3 46 


2 men .. 2 0 

Ploughed harani area 
thrice, one man . . 29 36 

Sowed harani area, 

one man , . 9 52 

Wheat & Oram . . 

(Not grown.) 

Nil. 

Sarson db Senji , . 

Sowing seed and hoe- 
ing 3 men . . 9 0 

Watered once, 2 men . . 6 18 

Nil. 

Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Total . . 287 25 

Total .. 143 6 


♦Including 2 hired labourers. 




II. 7. 


2 & 


Crop. 

Holding 1 : 

(Area, 20*97 acres). 

Holding II : 

(Area, 6'98 acres). 

November. 

Hrs. Min. 

Hrs. Min. 

Chari 

Cutting crop for 
cattle, 5 days, 10 
hrs. a day, 3 men.. 50 0 
Harvesting crop, 

3 men . . 8 0 
Carting home and 
storing, in 10 
loads, 2 men . . 8 10 

Ml. 

Maize 

Separating cobs 3 days, 

7 hrs, a day 

Separating cobs 4 days, 

9 hrs. a day 


^ 1 91 0 

2 women | 

2 menl 3 ^ ^ 

2 women J 

Kamad 

Ml 

Ml. 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Picked cotton, 6 days, 

1 hr. per day, 

2 women . . 6 0 

Wheat 

Ploughed with 2 yoke, 

2 men . . 23 14 

Used sohaga on chahi 
area three times, 


Sowed, 2 men.. 23 14 

Used sohaga once , 

with 2 yoke, 2 men . . 7 19 

1 

Made beds, 4 men* . . 7 0 

Watered chahi area 
once, 2 men . . 41 24 

one man . . 1 52 

Used sohaga on harani 
area four times, 

one man. . 7 12 

Made beds on whole 
area, 2 men . . 4 0 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

Ploughed 4 times, 

one man . . 45 28 
Sowed, one man . 11 22 

Made beds, 2 men.. 3 0 

Sarson d Se7iji 

Watered twice, 2 men . . 12 36 

Sowed, one man . . 0 30 

Hoed, one day, 3 men 12 0 
Watered twice, 3 men , . 38 32 

Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Total . . 201 67 

Total . . 165 56 


* Including one hired labourer. 
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Crop. 

Holding I : 

Holding II t 

(Area, 20 97 acres). 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 

December. 

Ilrs. Mina. 

, Hrs Mins. 

Chari 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Maize 

Beating (threshing) 
cobs 2 days, 8 hrs. 

Beating (threshing) cobs, 

3 days, 8 hrs. a day. 


a day, 4 men*.. 16 0 

2 days, 4 hrs. a 

day, 2 women . . 8 0 

2men..| ^ 

2 women . , J 

Kamad 

Cutting, cleaning and 
pressing canes and 
making gur, 23 
days, 1 2 hrs. a day, 

5ment.-276 0 

Nil. 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Picked cotton, 8 days, 

1 hr. per day 

2 women . . 8 0 

Wheat 

Weeded once, 5 days, 8 

Weeded whole area 


hrs. a day, 4 men*.. 40 0 

Watered chahi area 

once, 2 days, 8 hrs. 
a day, 3 men.. 16 0 

Watered chahi area 


once, 2 men.. 41 24 

once, 3 men . . 8 10 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Sarson <& Senji 

Nil. 

Watered once, 3 men .. 19 16 

Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Total .. 381 24 

Total .. 75 26 


* In^jludiug one hired labourer, 
t Including two hired labourers. 


A short summary of the main points brought out in this calendar of 
operations may now be attempted. Holding No. I. comprised 20*97 acres 
made up of 6*51 acres cAaAi and 14*46 acres barani) Holding No. II, 6*98 
acres, 3*77 acres being chahi and 3*21 bamni. There were three male 
working members in the family of the first holding and two in the 
second. The total number of hours worked by these family members in 
the course of the year came to 4,402 and 3,357, or 1,467 and 1,679 hours 
per member respectively. If a day be taken as the equivalent of 
8 hours, each man in the case of the first holding worked in the course 
of the year for 183 days, and in the case of the second holding 210 days. 
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Hired labour, in addition to the above, accounts for 910 houis in the first ll. 7. 
holding and 123 hours in the second. The women of the family add 
another 58 hours and 207 hours, respectively. Thus the total number of 
hours of one man (including the labour of the women) spent on each of 
these holdings in the course of the year comes to 5,370 and 3,687, res- 
pectively. Taking the acreage into account, the balance is very much in 
favour of the smaller holding, for the former figure gives 266 hours per 
acre as against 528 in the case of the latter. 

The wide variation in the demand for labour from month to month 
is well brought out in the calendar. In the following statement the number 
of hours worked in each month on each of the two holdings is given as 
a percentage of the total number of hours spent on it in the course of the 
year. 

TABLE XI. — Showing the Percentage Number of Hours worked on each 
Holding in each Month, 


Holding. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

c 

(O 

rO 

§ 

December. 

I. .. 

1-8 

0-4 

0-9 

‘24*1 

4-0 

2*7 

4-3 

2-7 

4-3 

13*3 

1()*0 

31-2 

11. .. 

11-4 

0*5 

5-4 

13*6 

2 10 

IM 

1-8 

8*9 

1*5 

7-4 

10*8 

6-6 

Aver- 

age. 

6-6 

0'4 

32 


12-8 

7'2 

2'd 

CO 

>h> 

2'8 

10'3 

10 '2 

19-1 


It is interesting to note that taking the average of the two holdings 
some 70 per cent, of the year’s labour was expended in the months of 
April, May, October, November and December, while the five months of 
February, March, July, August and September only accounted for 15 per 
cent. So far as time is concerned there are, as has often been pointed out, 
great opportunities for industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

8. There are no canals in this District. All irrigation in the village n. s. 
is from wells. Maize, sugarcane, cotton and vegetables are the chief 
Man/ crops, and wheat, barley, senji metha (fodder) and vegetables the chief 
rabi crops which are ordinarily irrigated. Chari is a kharif fodder crop 
which is generally grown on barani land. If the amount of wheat straw 
produced in the preceding rabi harvest is expected to be less than the year’s 
requirements, the zemindar sows some 3 or 4 kanaU of chari fodder earlier 
than usual, i.e., in the month of May or June instead of in July. When 
this is so, the chari is sown on chahi land so that it may be ready sooner. 
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II. 8. 


The number and dates ot waterings for the crops vary somewhat 
from year to year with changes in the dates and times of rainfall, joint 
shares in wells, individual circumstances, etc. 

The following table gives the usual dates and number of waterings 
for each of the crops, and the number of waterings which the zemindars 
consider necessary to give the best results. For giving the usual dates 
and number of waterings for each crop, R. A.’s case has been investigated. 
It states what he did during the year. 


TABLE Xll.—Statement showing the Dates and the Number of Water- 
ings given to each of his Crops by R. A. 




Khaiuf. 


Rabi 

Month. 







Melons 

and 

Vegetables. 

Chari 

(fodder). 

Sugarcane. 

Cotton. 

Maize. 

Wheat. 

jSenji 

metha. 

January 





10 th 

12— 13tli 

. . 

February 


•• 





*• 

March 


26— 27tti 





2l8t 

April 


( 18-1 9th 
( 28-29th 

16th 




f 10 th 
( 26th 

May 


\ ll-12th 
(.2()-2l8t 





10 th 

June 

I7th 

( l-2nd 
'] ll-12th 
( 22-23 rd 

I 1st 

i29th 





July 

0th 



( 4-7(1) 
i 20-23rd 




August 


18- 19th 

•• 




September 



•• 

•• 




October 



12th 

1,5-1 6th 

25th» 



November 


15- 16th 



. . 

7.8tb 


December 

•• 




14th 

2-3rd 


No. of waterings 
given to each 
crop 

2 

10 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Usual No. of 
waterings 

3 

10-12 

4 

3 

2-3 

5-6 

4 

No. of waterings 








considered ne* 








cessary by the 
zemmdar9 to 

give the best 
results 

4 

20 

5 

I 4 

i 

ot 

7 

8 


* Preparatory to sowing, f Including that preparatory to sowing. 




9. As has been mentioned earlier there are no canals in the District, 

Fields are carefully levelled for irrigation by wells to effect uniform distri- 
bution of water. The waste of water in the operation is appreciable, 
though the zemindar regards it as normal and not open to remedy. The 
village cattlejusually drink water from wells at work, and the water is also 
often used for washing them with the result that it falls away from the 
proper channel. People who employ no water-carrier, and those who need 
water for any extra purpose fetch it from wells at work in the neighbour- 
hood of the village abadi. It is no waste from the general standpoint, 
but is a loss so far as the workers of the wells are concerned. 

The channels are always of earth and often have weeds growing in 
them. While water is in flow it is kept within the channel by lining the 
sides with clay ; but this is often washed away, and water is lost through 
percolation or overflow. Where a channel runs across some public road, 
as it often does, the waste is unavoidable. Carts and other traffic in cross- 
ing repeatedly knock down the sides of the channels and lead to much 
waste of water despite every effort of the supervisor. 

10. The chief crops here are wheat, maize, cotton and sugarcane, n, ]o. 

Usually for the wheat crop from four to six ploughings are given to 

ohahi land and from six to eight to barani land. The more is the number 
of ploughings, the greater is the retentiveness of the soil to water. Land 
left vacant for the wheat crop in the coming harvest, (and barani land is 
usually so left), and land on which chari fodder crop is to be followed by 
wheat next year are ploughed once or twice in Chet (March-April) after the 
rains have softened the soil, and the remainder of the ploughings begin in 
Sawan (J uly- August) in suitable days of the rainy season and continue 
till the crop is sown in the beginning of winter. The number of ploughings 
varies with the physical character of the soil : hard soil requires more 
ploughings than soft. 

Maize is never grown on barani lands ; chahi lands are reserved for 
it. Usually two or three ploughings are given for this crop ; they begin Jn 
the last week of Ear (8th to 16th July) after the soil has received one or 
two showers of rain. If the rains are delayed till the 16th of Sawan (Slst 
July), well-irrigation is resorted to for the preparation of tbe soil for 
ploughing, and sowing takes place immediately, i, c., before Sawan is over, 

(16th August). The number of ploughings varies from one to five ; where 
only one ploughing is given, greater attention is directed to weeding, and 
as the number of ploughings increases less attention is devoted to weeding. 
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IL 10. Cotton sowing times vary considerably. From Chet (March- April) to 
Sawan (July-August) it may be sown at any suitable date. In rotation 
it follows a smji metha crop, or cane, if sown in Chet or early in Baisakh 
(April-May), and wheat if sown later before Sawan, The ploughings 
given for the crop are usually two or three in number immediately before 
sowing but may, however, be from one to six. A larger number of [)lough- 
ings tends to render less weeding necessary. 

For growing sugarcane the number of ploughings varies from four to 
eight ; it may reach eleven if the rotation is faulty and manure is lacking, 
a oane crop on the heels of a chari fodder crop is a faulty rotation. 
The ploughings begin immediately before sowing when grown in a proper 
rotation ; otherwise some two or three additional ploughings are given 
in winter, after showers have made the soil soft and amenable to ploughing. 

II. 11. 11. Generally, only the chief crops are weeded but vegetables invari- 

ably. The wheat crop is weeded once or twice, an attempt being made to 
remove piazi (a weed of the onion variety). Maize has to be weeded 
twice or thrice as the monsoon rains help their growth. Oases have been 
found in which only one weeding and even in which none at all was done. 
It is to be noted, however, that keepers of cattle other than zemindars^ 
Usually remove the weeds, not for the benefit of the crops, but for cattle 
food ; there is no hoeing in such cases. For a cane crop weeding is usually 
done four times, although the number varies from one to six ; cotton 
once or twice only ; and crops like tobacco, onions, etc., from two to five 
times. 

Weeding is done by cultivators themselves, particularly if tenants. 
Cultivating owners keep their sepi chamars with them throughout the 
year for the work ; they may also employ additional labour when, after 
rains, weeding has to be finished soon. The sepi chamar feeds at the ex- 
pense of the cultivator at such times and also takes away the weeds for 
his cattle. 

II. 12. implements in use are more or less primitive. Experiments 

with the Eaja, Meston and Jat ploughs sent out by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment have been made by the cultivators of the village, but the improve- 
ments have not caught on for the following reasons : — 

(a). Though these ploughs make a deep, wide furrow, they throw 
the soil to one side only with the result that there is a loss of level, while 
the native plough works uniformly to both sides and hence no such loss. 
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(6). The implements are thought to require horses or good strong 12, 
oxen, which are beyond the financial capacity of zemindars to purchase and 
to maintain. 

(c) . These ploughs require fields large enough on which to work ; 
here the fields are small and the holdings scattered. 

(d) . The implements recommended are too costly for the zemindars, 

(e) . The local blacksmiths are unable to repair them and the zemin- 
dars are discouraged by this drawback. 

13. With regard to the adoption of selected varieties of seeds, the 
cultivators have followed the example of some of their relatives in the 
neighbourhood and in the Canal Colonies. 

Kanhoo (Pusa No. 12) and Lalkasar (Punjab Type 8-A) wheats have 
been tried by G. N. and a few others. It has been found that Icankoo 
requires double the amount of seed needed in the case of native wheats. 

Its grain is comparatively large and white, and for baking and eating 
its superiority is recognized. Its cultivation, however, is declining as 
there is much fall and loss of grain in harvesting. The outward cover 
ing of the grain tends to open as the ripening point is reached, and there is 
much waste in the operations of cutting and carrying ; harvesting has 
been tried two days earlier, but the loss of grain has not been avoided. 
Further, the crushing of the straw in the course of threshing has been 
found more difficult, although the winnowing is easier because of the large 
size of the grain. Lalkasar cultivation is extending; there is no waste 
and it is superior for baking and eating. Its threshing is similar to that 
of native varieties ; it gives a better yield and this is recognised by 
the cultivators who also realise the superiority of both Kankoo and 
Lalkasar as regards ability to survive frost and shortage of rain. This 
year (1926-26) the failure of winter rains and attacks of frost have 
damaged native wheats, but these other varieties are thriving. 

Sugarcane, S. tried Coimbatore No. 205 (a superior variety of sugar- 
cane) or Kahoo, as it is locally called, fetching the seed from Dhaliwal in 
Nakodar Tahsil, Unlike the native crop, every plant when fully grown 
bears a stalk at the top like a maize plant. He has pressed only two 
marlas of the crop, and the remaining eight marlas have been preserved 
for seed for next year. The yield of shakkar (yellow sugar) was nine 
maunds per kanal. The best land here yields in the case of local varieties 
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II. 13. only four maunds of gur at the highest. Ordinarily the yield varies 
from two to three maunds. M. B. also tried Coimbatore No. 206. The 
yield of gur in his case was sixteen seers per marh; or eight maunds per 
kanal. The superiority of this variety in yield is being appreciated and 
cultivation is expected to spread. Its seed sells at the rate of Rs. 60 /- 
per kanalf while that of the native variety is only Rs. 16/- to Rs. 20/- 
per kanal. Owing to the high price of its seeds, the zemindar hesitates 
to cultivate it and prefers to purchase a small quantity in the beginning 
and to keep the whole produce for seed until he has sufficient for his own 
needs. The variety withstands rats and receives little injury from white 
ants and groona—^ worm which eats at the roots of the plant under- 
ground. It is hard to eat and press. 

II. 14. 14 , There has been very little improvement in the methods of culti- 

vation, except that iron buckets on wells are displacing the charsa or 
large leathern bags for irrigation. Of the total of 99 wells, 17 are worked 
by means of Persian wheels with iron buckets. Of these, 3 are in the 
Dhaha and 14 in the Bet The number would probably have been greater 
had not most of the wells been owned by many co-sharers. Working a 
well with the leathern charsa requires 3 people at least, of whom 2 must 
be men, viz., the driver of the oxen and the holder of the bag ; the third, 
who directs the flow of water, may be a woman or a child about 10 years 
of age ; to work a Persian wheel only two people are required ; they 
may be women or children ; this economises labour. 

II. 16 . 16. The nearest Demonstration Farm is at Ludhiana ; another is at 

Jullundur, the District Headquarters. Demonstrations of Mesto.n, Raja 
and Jat ploughs have been made in the village, but with little effect. 
B., a sufedjjosh, is the only villager who has visited the experimental 
farms at Jullundur, Ludhiana, Gurdaspur and Lyallpur. He is also a 
member of the District Agricultural Association, of which the other 
zemindars know little. The village has derived little benefit from the 
existence of the Association. 


II. 16. 16. The nearest rain-gauge is at Phillour about three miles away. 

Monthly figures of rainfall for each of the years from 1915 to 1924 are 
given in the following table. 
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APPENDIX A. TO CHAPTER II. 

TABLE XIV. k..— Statement showing Cropping in Tehong for 
Kharif 1919 and Rabi 1920. 



Crop. 

Chau I. 

Barani. 

h 

p 

1 

o 

H 

Total Kharaba. 

Total Sown. 

Percentage of 
kharaba on 
sown. 

Matured. 

Kharaba, 

Matured. 

Kharaba, 


1. 

Maize 

245 

6 



245 

6 

251 

2'39 


2. 

J owar 



1 


1 


1 



.‘J. 

Mash 

1 


30 

3 

31 

3 

34 

’8-28 


4. 

Til 



1 


1 


1 



5. 

Sugaffanc 

119 

5 



119 

5 

124 

403 

05 

6. 

Cotton 

38 



1 

38 

1 

39 

2*56 

1— t 

7. 

San 

4 

2 

15 


19 

2 

21 

9*52 


8. 

Vegetables 

1 




1 


1 



9. 

Vegetable fruits (melons, etc.] 



4 

1 

4 

I 

5 

20-00 


10. 

Chillies 

5 




5 


5 

. . 


11. 

Chari fodder 

33 

■ 

504 

2 

537 

2 

539 

0-37 



Total 


13 

555 

7 

1,001 


h021 

T95 


1. 

Wheat 

189 

169 

127 

148 

316 

317 

633 

5-07 


2. 

Barley 

5 

11 

3 

7 

8 

18 

26 

69-23 


3. 

Gram 

3 

2 

6 

14 

9 

16 

25 

64-00 


4. 

Wheat and Gram 

25 

12 

383 

136 

408 

148 

556 

2-66 


5. 

Alsi (linseed) . . 

1 




1 


1 



0. 

Sarson (Mustard) 

2 




2 


2 

. . 


7. 

Vegetables 

2 




2 


2 


Ci 

8. 

Carrots, etc. 

2 




2 


2 



9. 

Vegetable fruits (melons, etc.) 

23 

1 



23 

1 

24 

4-16 

s 

10. 

Poppy 


1. 




1 

1 

100*0 


11. 

Tobacco 

3 




*3 


3 



12. 

Garlic and Onions 

2 




2 


2 

, , 


13. 

Fodder crops not included 





1 






above 

139 

81 


1 

139 

82 

221 

37*10 



Total 

396 

277 

519 

■306 

915 

583 

i,m 

38-91 


Both harvests, Kharif 1919 and Kabi 1920 — 


1. 

Total cropped area 

.. 1,001 + 915==!, 916 acres. 

2. 

„ kharaba 

20 + 583 = 003 „ 

3. 

„ sown 

..1,021 + 1,498=2,519 „ 

4. 

Percentage of kharaba on sown area . . 

= 23*9 

5. 

„ ,, cropped on cultivated area 

= 89-8 

6 . 

The cultivated area of the village for the 

year .. = 2,133 acres. 
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APPENDIX A. — (continued). 

Table XIV. B . — statement showing Cropping in Tehong for 
Kharif 1920 and Rahi 1921. 




ClIAlU. 

Bauant. 

73 

o 


of 

on 


Crop. 

Matured. 

-o 

g 

3 

>C 

Matured. 

Kharaba. 

S3 

ce 

15 

o 

H 

.1 

o 

H 

o 

OQ 

O 

Cl, 

e c? 

Khabif 1920. 

1. Munji (raw rice) 

2. Mai ze 

3. Mash 

4. Sugarcane 

5. Cotton 

6. San 

7. Vegetable fruits 

8. Chillie‘3 

9. Chari fodder 

1 

:>51 

1 

123 

49 

3 

1 

35 

8 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

*2 

1 

o 

27 

5 

21 

5 

6 

470 

1 

251 

2 

123 

51 

4 

1 

f>2 

13 

21 

1 

7 

7 

471 

1 

264 

23 

124 

58 

11 

2 

1 

533 

4 92 
91*30 
o-8r 
12*06 
63-63 

8*83 


Total 

46 f 

13 

33 

607 

m 

520 

1M17 

51' 13 


1. Wheat 

497 

130 

11 

51 

508 

181 

689 

26*27 


2. Barley 

5 

5 



r 

5 

10 

60-00 


3. Gram 

I 

4 


7 

1 

11 

12 

91 96 


4, Wheat and Gram 

25 

S 


2 

25 

10 

35 

28*67 


5. /S'arso'i (mustard) 

o 




2 


2 



0. Vegetables 

2 




2 


2 


nH 

7. Carrots, etc. 

3 




3 


3 


S 

8. Vegetable fruits (melons, etc.) 

23 




23 


23 


I 

9. Tobacco 

4 




4 


4 


n 

10. Garlic and Onions 

3 




3 


3 



ll. Fodder crops not included 
above 

192 

23 



192 

23 

215 

10*69 


Total 

767 

170 

11 

60 

76H 

230 

998 

23'04 


Both iia.rvksts, Kharif 1920 and Eabi 1921 — 

1. Total cropx)ed area 

2. „ hharaha 

3. ,, sown 

4. Percentage of kharaba on sown area 

6. ,, cropped on cultivated area 

6. The cultivated area of the village for the year 


497H 7(i8 
520 +230 
1,017-1-998 


= 1,266 acres. 
- 760 „ 

= 2,016 ,, 

= 37-2 
= 69-3 
= 2.133 acres. 




Rabi 1922. Kharif 1921 
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APPENDIX A. — (continued). 

TABLE XIV. C . — Statement showing Cropping in Tehang for 
Kharif 1921 and RM 1922. 



Ckahi. 

Barani. 











•B 


‘o pj 

Crop. 





p 


d 

0 

1) 

if 

na 

c3 


P 

£ 


fc<l 

cC 

o 

cc 

ce e 

^ ? ri 

iii 







H 



1 . Maize 

247 

9 

1 

5 

248 

14 

262 

5-03 

2. Jowar 

1 

1 


2 


2 


3. Mash 

5 


19 

15 

24 

15 

39 

38-46 

4. Til 


. . 

2 


2 


2 


5, Sugarcane 

97 

3 



97 

3 

100 

3-00 

6. Cotton 

14 


1 


15 


15 


7. San 

4 

1 

8 

1 

12 

2 

14 

14-28 

8. Vegetable fruits 

1 


5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

14-28 

9. Chillies 

1 




1 


1 


10. fodder 

59 

.. 477 

i 

37 

536 

37 

573 

6-45 

Tolal 

429 

13 

514 

59 

943 

72 


7‘09 

1. Wheat 

414 

7 

231 

1 26 

645 

32 

677 

4*73 

2. Barley 

7 

1 

3 

7 

10 

8 

1 18 

34*44 

3. Gram 

4. Wheat and Gram 

5. Massar 

6. Sarson {mminTd) 

2 

77 

4 


15 

324 

78 

94 

1 

17 

401 

4 

78 

94 

1 

95 

495 

1 

4 

82*10 

18*98 

100*0 

7. Taramira (oil-seeda) 

8. Vegetables 

9. Carrots, etc. 

1 

K 



! ■' 

1 

rj 

3 

3 

1 

5 

16 

100*0 

10, Vegetable fruits 

0 

16 




16 

13 


* • 

11. Tobacco 

12. Garlic and Onions 

13. Fodder crops not included 

13 

3 


' . . 



13 

3 


3 

above 

230 

3 



230 

3 

' 233 

1-28 

Total 

772 

11 

573 

208 

1,345 

219 

1,564 

1400 


Both habvbsts, Kharif 1921 and Rabi 1922 — 


1. 

Total cropped area 

943+1,346 

B 2,288 acres. 

2. 

,, kharaba 

72+ 219 

= 291 

3. 

f, sown . • . . • • . » 

1,016+1,664 

= 2,679 „ 

4. 

Percentage of kharaba on 3ow*n area 

•• 

— 11-3 

5. 

„ „ cropped on cultivated area 

... 

= 107-3 

6. 

The cultivated area of the village for the year 

... 

= 2,133 acres. 
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APPENDIX A — (continued). 

TABLE XIV. D . — Statetmnt showing Grouping in Tehong for 
Kharif 1922 and Rabi 1923. 




Chahi. 

Baraki. 

'O 

i 

s 


of 

on 


Crop. 

•poani-BjA;^ 


Matured. 

Kharaba. 

J 

13 

•43 

3 

o 

Eh 

Total Sowi 

Percentage 

hharaba 

sown. 


1. Maize 

272 

2 


1 

272 

3 

275 

1-09 


2. Jowar 



I 


1 

17 


1 

. . 

<M 

CM 

3. Mash 

2 


16 


. . 

17 

. . 

4. Til 

1 


1 


2 


2 

. . 

05 

5. Sugarcane 

117 

2 



117 

o 

119 

1*68 

N 

6, Cotton 

24 

1 

1 


25 

1 

20 

3-84 


7. San 

0 


9 

2 

15 

2 

17 

11*76 


8. Water Melons 



0 

2 

0 

2 

8 

25*00 

W 

9. Chillies 

2 


. . 


2 


<) 

, , 


10. Chari fodder 

24 


649 

7 

673 

7 

680 

1*20 


Total 

4d8 

6 

r>82 

72 

1,030 

17 

1,047 

J-62 


1. Wheat 

309 

1 

203 

3 

672 

4 

570 

0-69 


i 2. Barley 

8 


6 


13 


13 

, . 


3 . Gram 



13 

13 

13 

13 

20 

50 -OO 


j 4. Wheat and Gram 

03 


440 

3 

509 

3 

512 

0-58 


5. Vegetables 

3 




3 


3 

, . 

cc 

(3. Carrots, etc. 

3 

! * ’ 



3 


3 

• • 

CM 

05 

7. Tobacco 

0 




0 


0 


»— 1 

8. Melons 

22 

\ 



22 

1 

23 

4-34 


9. Garlic and Onions 

1 



i 

1 


1 


•< 

05 

10. Fodder crops not included 
above 

244 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

244 

1 

245 

0-40 


Total 

719 

! 3 

667 

19 

oo 

22 ; 

1,408 

T56 


Both Habvbsts, Kharif 1922 and Rabi 1923 — 


1. 

Total cropped area 

.. 1,030+1,386 

= 2,416 acres. 

2. 

„ kharaba 

17+ 22 

= 39 „ 

3. 

„ sown 

.. 1,047+1,408 

= 2,465 „ 

4. 

Percentage of kharaba on sown area 


= 1-59 

6. 

ft >f cropped on cultivated area 

« a • • 

= 113*26 


6. The cultivated area of the village for the year .. k 2,133 acres. 
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APPENDIX A.~(conduded). 


TABLE XIV. E . — Statement showing Cropping in Tehong for 
Kharif 1923 and Rabi 1924. 



Crop. 

Chaui. 

1 Babani. 

— 

Total Matured. 

Total Kharaba, 

Total Sown. 

j Percentage of 

1 kharaba on 
sown. 

Matured. 

Kharaba. 

Matured. 

Kharaba, 


1. Maize 

222 

10 


3 

222 

i 13 

235 

5*53 


2. J owar 



17 


17 


17 



3. Mung 



2 


2 


2 



4. Maah 

3 


10 

2 

19 

2 

21 

9*52 


5. Sugarcane 

114 

1 



114 

1 

115 

0-8 

cc 

(?! 

6. Cotton 

28 

‘> 

i 

i 1 

29 

9 

32 

9*37 

05 

7. San . . 

1 


15 

1 

16 

1 

17 

5*88 

b 

8. Vegetable fruits . . 



3 


3 


3 


» 

U. Chillies 

1 




4 


4 


w 

10. Chari fodder 

3 


507 

i2 

510 

1*2 

522 

2*29 

W 











Total 

375 

13 

561 

19 

936 

32 

968 

3‘30 


1. Wheat 

427 

3 

606 

22 

1,032 

25 

1,067 

2-36 


2. Barley 

5 


28 

7 

33 

7 

40 

17*5 


3. Wheat and Barley 

1 


3 


4 


4 



4. Gram 

1 


15 

2 

16 

o 

18 

11*11 


5. Wheat and Gram . . 

42 


102 

1 2 

144 

2 

146 

1*36 


6. Oats . . 




1 


1 

1 

lQi)*0 


7. Vegetables, etc. . . 

i 



. , 

’’l 


1 


(M 

8. Potatoes 

2 



. , 

2 


2 


05 

pH 

y. Vegetables 

26 




25 


25 


n 

10. Tobacco 

8 



. , 

8 


8 


< 

11. Garlic and Onions 

2 



. , 

2 


o 


03 

12. S onf [an'meod) 

1 


• • i 


1 


1 



13. Fodder crops not included 



1 







above 

210 

3 

* 

1 

219 

4 

223 

1-79 


Total 

734 

6 

753 

35 

1437 

il 

1,52S 

3-63 


Both Harvests, Kharif 1923 and Rabi 1924 — 

1. Total cropped area 

.. 936-hM87 

2,423 acres. 

2. 

„ kharaba 

.. 32+41 

==* 73 „ 

3. 

,, sown 

.. 968+1,528 

-2,496 „ 

4. 

Percentage of kharaba on sown area . . 

.. 

= 2*9 

6 . 

„ „ cropped on cultivated area 

. . 

= 112-1 

6. 

Total cultivated area of the village for the year 

. . 

= 2,161 acres. 
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APPENDIX B. TO CHAPTER II. 

TABLE XV. k.—Statetnerd showing the Eolation oj Crops on 25 Chahi Fields 
in Tehong during the last eight Harvests, Kharif 1921 to Eabi 1925. 



o 




Harvests. 





6 

523 







Kharif 

llabi 


U 

Kharif 

llabi 

Kharif 

Mabi 

Kharif 

Kabi 


J 

1921. 

1922. 

1922. 

1923. 

1923. 

1924. 

1924. 

1925. 

Sh. 











1 

3,155 

Maizo 

Senfi fod- 

Maize 

Senji fod- 

Maize 

Senji foO 

Cane 



der, then 


der, then 


der 






melona 


melons 


Senji 

Cane 


2 

3,156 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Cane 


Maize 


2 

3,157 

Cotton 

Senji 

Cane 


Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


4 

3,158 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 

Half 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 





jfallow; lialf 
j Melons 


Senji 

Cane 


5 

3,159 

Maize 

Senji & 
tobacco 

Chillie.s 

1 Senji 

\ 

Maize 


Senji 

(.7uie 

6 

3,160 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 

\ 

Maize 


7 

3,161 

Maize 

1: 

Cane 

Half 

Maize 

Se nj i 

Cane 





fallow; hall 










Melons 


Senji 

Cane 


8 

3,162 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


Mai ze 


9 

3,103 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


10 

3,164 

Maize 

Senji 

C.'ane 


M a.i ze 

Senji 

C'ane 


11 

3,165 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


Maize 

SeJiji 

(aiie, 


12 

3,166 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


Mai 70 

Senj> 

Cane 


13 

1 3,107 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


Maize 

Senji 

Ca,m' 


14 

1 3,1 08 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


Mai ze 

Se7iji 

Cane 


15 

3,169 

Maize 

Se7ij i 

Cane 

Melons 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


16 

3,170 

Maize 

Senji 

(aine 


Maize 

Senji 

Caiie 


17 

3,171 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


I Maize 

Senji 

Ca ne 


18 

3,172 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


Maize 

Senj i 

Cane 


19 

3,173 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

Cane 


20 

3,354 

Maizc‘- 

Senji & 

Cotton 

Senji 

Cane 



Wheat 

21 

3,355 


melons 

Wheat 


i Wheat 

Maize 

Senji 

San 

Wheat 

22 

3,356 

Cane 


Maiz(‘ 

Senji 

Maize 

Senji 

Chillies 

Senji 

23 

3,358 

Ghari 


Ghari 

1 

Ghari 


Ghari 


24 

3,363 

fodder 

Wheat 

foddi r 

W heat 

fodder 

Cotton 

Barley 

fodder 
San & 
Ghari 

Barley 

25 

3,364 


Wheat 

Maize 

! Senji,thGt\ 

Maize 

Se'nji 

Mai ze 

j Senji 






melons. 
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APPENDIX ^.—{coniinued). 


Table XV. B . — statement showing the Rotation of Crops on 25 Barani 
Fields in Tehong during the last eight Harvests, Kharif 1921 to Rabi 1925. 


! 





Hakvest.s. 




d 

e5 


— 


— 

— 




1 

% 

KhariJ 

Rahi 

Kharif 

Rabi 

Kharif 

Rabi 

Kharif 

Rabi 

Is 

rn 

A 

W 

1921. 

1922. 

1 922. 

1923. 

1 923. 

1924. 

1924. 

1925. 

1 

1,023 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

2 

1,024 


Wlieat. 


W heat 


AVheat 


Wheat 

2 

1,026 


Wheal 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

4 

1,026 


WIk’uI 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

5 

1,027 


Wlioal 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

6 

1,028 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


AVbcat 

7 

1,029 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

8 

1,030 


Wheal 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

9 

1,031 


Wheal 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

lo 

1,032 


Wheal 


Wheat 


Wheat 


W heat 

11 

1,033 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

12 

1,034 


Wheal 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

13 

1,035 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

14 

1,036 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

{ 

Wheat 

15 

1,037 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wh('at 


Wheat 

16 

1,038 


AVIieat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

17 

1,039 


Whoat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

18 

1,040 


Wheat 

j 


Wh(‘at 


Wheat 


W heat 

19 

1,041 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

20 

1,042 


Wh(‘at 


Wheat 


Wlieat 


Wheat 

21 

1,043 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Whrat 


Wheat 

22 

1,044 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

23 

1,045 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

24 

1,046 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

25 

1,047 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 




CHAPTER III. 


IRRIGATION. 

1-4. As there are no canals in tlie District, and artificial irrigation is 1*^^- 
done from wells, questions 1 to 4 of the Questionnaire do not arise ; also 8.' 
question 8. 

5. Most of the wells are owned jointly, and the share of ownership ni. 6. 
is closely related to the land owned around the well. The turns for work- 
ing the wells by the co-sharers are decided by lot in the following manner. 

An independent person is asked to enclose within a sheet or his folded 
hands as many pieces of thin sticks of different lengths as there are co- 
sharers. Then each co-sharer pulls out one piece. The man with the 
longest piece has the first right to work the well and then the others follow 
in accordance with the length of their sticks. This helps to insure a 
fair distribution of water. A cultivator who does not require water 
when his turn comes round does not sell it to others ; the man whose turn 
is next to his uses the water. 

6 . In the year 1883 there were 41 wells, all made of bricks and capa- III. 6 . 
ble of use. In 1905 the number of wells was 85, of which 84 were brick 

lined and one was Tca^nhcha workable by a dheYi/jli^ and all were in use. 
1923-24 the number was 99 ; all except one were in use, and all were 
brick lined. 

7. The wells are worked throughout the year as the need for water ill. 7. 
arises. They are used to moisten the soil before sowing, to irrigate the 

crop whenever shortage of rainfall requires this, and to bring the crop to a 
successful harvest. A cultivator uses only two yoke of such cattle as he 
may possess for working the well. Sometimes he has only one pair and if 
he has three oxen, he will interchange. Where the well is worked b}’’ 
charsa (leathern bucket), he may employ two yoke at a time. Wells fitted 
with Persian wheels can only utilise one yoke at a time, and extra cattle 
are used for relief purposes. The area watered in a day varies. On the 
Dhaha (upland) one yoke may water three or four JcanalSf while in the Bet 
where the water level is nearer the surface, five to six kanals may be 
watered by one yoke. The efficiency of the wells depends on the amount 
of water available, which in some cases has been increased by sinking a 
tube at the bottom of the welh 
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III. 7. To come to individual cases, U.S. has a well in the Bet with a wheel and 
bucket (charsa). He uses four oxen and limits his irrigation to his land 
in the immediate vicinity of the well. With his four oxen he can irrigate 
as much as ten to twelve kanals (about an acre) a day, using the oxen in 
pairs, alternately. The actual work done depends upon the needs of the 
time ; in case of urgency he may even have to work for four days at a 
stretch. The depth of water in the well is 7^ feet and there is an iron tube 
sunk in it, so that the well can be worked throughout the twenty-four 
hours; observation disclosed that the two pairs of oxen working alternately 
could irrigate three kanals in 3 hours 42 minutes, excluding stoppages. 
This is at the rate of 19 kanals 9 marlas or 1*83 acres a day. 

K. has a well in the Dhaha with two yoke of oxen ; these can water 
six to eight kanals a day. Working alternately the two yoke can irrigate 
abouG 31 marlas in hours with the. bucket (charsa). It is n new well 
with a depth of water of 18 feet and can be worked for the full 24 
hours. 

R. has three cattle to his well, so tliat one rests while two work. The 
depth of water is only ik feet and although a tube was sunk one hundred 
feet, the lower sub-stratum of water was not touched. This necessitates 
stoppages so that onl}^ 2 to 2| kanals (roughly l to | of an acre) a day 
can be watered. One kannl was irrigated in about 1 3 hours after which the 

work had to be stopped to allow the water to accumulate. The well has 
the wheel and bucket {charsa), 

0. S. has two yoke of cattle, which alternately work his bucket in the 
Dhaha. The cattle are weak and the outturn of work is comparatively 
small. Ordinarily they irrigate four to five kanals of land in a day (24 
hours) ; excluding stoppages, they irrigated about 37 marla$ in three 
hours. The depth of the water in the well is 18 feet and it can be woiked 
for the full 24 hours. 

K. keeps three cattle. He puts one yoke to work his bucket in the Bet 
and the third ox is used as a relief. He ordinarily irrigates from seven to 
nine kanals of land a day. The water of the well is 15 feet deep, and can 
be worked for all the 24 hours. K.’s three cattle working as above irrigated 
3 | kanals of land in about five hours. 

In order to find out what area the well can irrigate in 24 hours on the 
assumption that the cattle power is sufficient to work the well the whole 
of that time, observations were made and it was noticed that the cattle, 
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fresh, irrigated 32 marlas in 2 hours, so in 24 hours the well could m. 7. 
irrigate about 19 kanals 4 marlas or 1*81 acres. 

In many cases, however, the wells are divided into shares ; in one well 
there are eleven cultivating families holding shares, and these have twenty 
yoke of oxen. The share in the well is usually closely related to the area 
ground the well owned by the sharers, and the time during which each may 
use the well is dependent on his share. The cultivators who own shares 
in different wells have to go from one to the other as they have land to be 
irrigated around each well. As has been said earlier each yoke of cattle 
irrigates three to four kanals of Dhaha land and five to six kanals of Bet 
land in a day. 

Takiawala well is divided among 11 cultivating families each with 
different shares in the well, and owning in all 20 yoke of cattle. N., son of 
H., worked the well with two yoke of oxen and irrigated with the charsa 
two pieces of land (growing senji) with an area of H kanals in 2\ hours. The 
water of the well is only 6 feet deep and there was no iron tube sunk in this 
well. The well after irrigating three kanals of land, could not fill the charsa 
and the cultivator had then to wait and work at intervals as the water 
accumulated. In this way the well was able to irrigate only five kanals oi 
land in a day of 24 hours. In the cases in which the irrigating capacity of 
wells is low and the water runs short in the course of watering, the culti- 
vators generally do no productive work while waiting for the accumulation 
of water but spend the time resting and smoking the kukka. 

9. No cultivator here cultivates a purely well -holding or a purely 9 . 
barani holding. Each cultivator’s holding is partly chahi and partly 
barani, Barani areas are cultivated to grow chari fodder crop, wheat or 
wheat and gram ; the other chief crops such as maize, cotton, sugarcane 
or even senji fodder and vegetables are only grown on well-irrigated lands. 



CHAPTEli IV. 


IV. 1. 


IV. 2. 


IV. 


IV. 4. 


HOLDINGS. 

1. Acoording to the Jamahandi records of 1924-25, the total culti- 
vated area of the village was 2,161 acres, and the number of owners— each 
owner being counted only once — was 734. Thus the cultivated area per 
owner is 2*91 acres. In 1899-1900 the total cultivated area was 2,181 
acres and the number of owners 671, i.c., a cultivated area per owner of 
3*25 acres. 

2. Excluding squares held in the Canal Colonies, the owners of this 
village own 668 acres of cultivated land outside the village. Taking this 
into consideration, the cultivated area per owner rises to 3*85 acres. 
Out of the total of 734 owners, 281 do not cultivate. 

3. The following statement shows the number of proprietary holdings 
owned : — 

TABLE XVI . — Showing the No, of Proprietary Holdings Owned in T^ihong, 


(a). 

by a single owner 


268 

(fr). 

„ 2 persons jointly 

• • 

163 

('•). 

99 " 99 99 • • 


94 

(rf). 

4 

99 * 99 99 • • 


64 

(-?). 

99 ^ 99 99 • * 

• • 

23 

(/). 

,, more than 5 persons jointly 

• • 

76 


Note. — In the above statement the same person may be counted more than once, 
e.gr., if he owns land as a single owner and other land jointly with others, he Would appear 
under both entries. 

4. The fallowing statement classifies owners according to the area 
they possess. In the last column the effect of taking into account culti- 
vated area owned outside the village is shown ; only those resident in the 
village have been considered. 
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TABLE XVII . — Classifying Omers acceding to the Area they Possess. 


No. of Owners who own — 

Total. 

Outsiders 

Of this 
village. 

If cultivated 
area outside 
the village 
is taken 
into account. 

(a), less than 1 acre cultivated land . . 

216 

47 

169 

167 

Between — 






(b), 1 and acres cultivated land 

239 

55 

184 

181 

(0). 2i „ 5 

J> • • 

166 

14 

162 

144 

id). 6 „ 7i 

>> • ♦ 

69 

7 

62 

75 

(e). 10 „ 

>> • • 

25 

2 

23 

20 

if). 10 „ 16 „ 

» • • 

13 

1 

12 

11 

(.</). 15 „ 20 „ 

O .. 

3 

2 

1 

3 

(A). 20 „ 60 

>> « • 

3 

1 

2 

2 

(i). more than 50 acres „ 

)> • • 

•• 


•• 

2 

Total 


734 

129 

r>05 

605 


Of the 169 owners of this village who own less than 1 acre of cultivated 
land, 161 are Arains by caste. Of these, 16 are casual labourers in the 
village, 63 are in the Canal Colonies— (33 cultivate as tenants, 27 own and 
cultivate squares, 1 is a goldsmith and the remaining 2 are agricultural 
labourers); 38 cultivate in the village renting further land as tenants, 6 
cultivate outside where they own land, 6 cultivate as tenants in neigh- 
bouring villages, 15 (of whom one is a moneylender and also acts as 
chaxikidm) are in service of one kind or another, 1 is working in Australia, 
4 are too old to do anything, (one of them has since died), 2 are women, 
II (four of whom earn a little by casual labour) are minors, and 1 is 
untraceable. Of the remaining 8 owners, 4 (one mirasi and three hajjam 
by caste) are working as Jeamins in the village, 2 {hajjam by caste) are 
working as hamins in a Canal Colony, and two live on charity— one a 
Mohammedan, the holder of a sonji^ and one a majawar, the caretaker 
of the graveyard. 


IV. 4. 
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6. The following statement shows the number of owners who 
cultivate. 

TABLE XXVIII . — Classifying Owners according to the Area they Cultivate 

in Tehong, 


Owners who cultivate — 

No. 

Acres owned. 

Acres rented. 

(n). less than 1 acre — 

i. residents of this village 

156 

63-275 

4*025 

ii. residents of other villages . . 

41 

17-925 

1 *643 

(6). between 1 and 2| acres — 




i. residents of this village 

46 

59*656 

20-400 

ii. residents of other villages . . 

25 

30*244 

8-000 

(o). between and 5 acres — 




i. residents of this village 

49 

132 '594 

91*031 

ii, residents of other villages .. 

17 

39-469 

20*800 

{(1). between 5 and 1\ acres — 




i. residents of this village 

53 

192519 ’ 

143*856 

ii. residents of other villages ..| 

3 ! 

8*062 

; 10*581 

i 

{e). between and 10 acres — i 

i 




i. residents of this village 

48 

194-112 

234 599 

ii. residents of other villages . , 

•• 

1 


(/), between 10 and 15 acres — 




i. all of this village 

41 

221*981 

272 400 

(g). between 15 and 20 acres — 




i. all of this village 

10 

44*387 

122*406 

(A), between 20 and 50 acres — 




i. all of this village 

5 

57*294 

i 

49*512 


(i). over 50 acres 
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6. The following statements classify the occupation of owners in fV 8. 
the different categories specified in parag.-aph 4 of this chapter. 

TABLE XTX. — Statements giving Details of Occupations of Oivners in 
Tehong according to the Area they Possess, 

(a). Owners who own less than 1 acre of cultivated land ; — 

Total Number— 169. 

Owners. Number. Eemark.<. 

L who cultivate in the village 
taking additional land on rent . . 

a. who cultivate elsewhere as owners 
or tenants 

Hi. who neither cultivate, nor have 
other means of livelihood 

iv. who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livelihood — 

(a), as laboureis . . 

(h). at work in Australia 
(c). in service 

((/). as kamins 
(e). as artisans 

{by Owners who own hHween 1 and 2| acres of cultivated^ land : — 

Tot.ii Number=184, 


,^8 


71 

r Old men . . . . 4 

) Minors . . . . 7 

14 y Women . . . . 2 

C Untraceable . . . . 1 


fTwo in a Canal Colony ; 

23 21 as casual labourers in Phil- 

ip lour, etc. 

1 

j g I Two are village chaukidars ; one 
) also is a money-lender. 

6 Two in a Canal Colony. 

1 Goldsmith in a Canal Colony. 


Owners. 


Number, Pe/narks. 


i. who cultivate in the village 

ii. who cultivate elsewhere as owjiers 

or tenants 

Hi. who neither cultivate, nor have 
other means of livelihood 

iv, who do not cultivate, bub have 
other means of livelihood — 


66 


38 

( Old men 
17 Minors 
[Wo 


vomcn 


(a) , as labourers 

(b) . ,, traders and money-lenders 

(c) . ,, traders in cattle 
(r/). at work in Australia’ 

(e). as a Qazi 

(/). „ petition-writers 
(g). in service 


38 

4 

3 

1 

1 in another village, 

2 

14 


6 

8 

3 
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IV. 0. 


(c). Owners who own hetioeen 2\ and 5 acres of cultivated land. 
Total Nimber=152 


Owners. Numbc'i . Remarks. 


i, who cultivate in the village .. 60 Nine of these at time^ 

ply carta for hire. 

ii. who cultivate elsewhere as owners 

or tenants .. .. 9 


iii. who neither cultivate, nor have 
other means of livelihood 


iv. who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livelihood — 


{ Old men 
Minors 
Women 


(a) , as labourers .. .. 29 

(b) . „ money-lenders .. 11 

(c) . ,, cattle traders •• 5 

(d) . at work in Australia .. 1 

(e) . in service .. .. 4 

(f) . by plying a bullock cart for 

hire . . . • 1 


16 

7 

11 


(d). Owners who own between 5 and 7^ acres of cultivated land. 


Total Number=62 


Owners. 


Number. Remarks. 


i. who cultivate in the village . . 29 Two of these at times 

ply carts for hire. 

ii. who cultivate elsewhere as owners 

or tenants . . . . 7 


iit, who neither cultivate, nor liave 
other means of livelihood 

iv, who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of Jivelihood-- 
(a). as labourers 

(h). ,, cattle traders 
(c), in service 


r Old men 
11 < Minors 
I^Women 


10 

3 

2 


3 

1 

7 



(e). Owners who own between and 10 acre^ of cultivated land. 


IV 


Total Niiniber=23 


Owners. Number, Remarks. 

i. who cultivate in the village . . 13 One of these at times 

plies a cart for hire. 

it. who cultivate elsewhere as owners 
or tenants 

Hi. who neither cultivate, nor have fOld men .. ..2 

other means of livelihood .. 4-^ Minor .. .. 1 

I^Woraan . . . . I 

iv. who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livehhood — 


{a), as labourer . • . . 1 

(6). , traders land money-lenders 3 

(c). in service . . . . 2 


(/). Owners who own between 10 and 15 acres of cultivated land. 

Total Number=12 

Owners. Number. Remarks. 

i, who cultivate in the village . . 3 One of these lends money and also 

runs a corn-grinding mill, 

a. who cultivate elsewhere as owners 

or tenants . • . c 3 

Hi. who neither cultivate, nor have 
other means of livelihood 

It’, who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livelihood — 

(a), as money-lenders . . 1 

(h). j, BAai/i (Sikh religious leader) I sonjidar. 

(o). from land elsewhere . . 4 
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iv- 6. 


IV. 7. 


[V. 8, 


(g). Owners who own between 15 and 20 acres of oultivated land. 


Total Number =1 

Owners, Number. Remarks. 

i, who cultivate in the village 1 Has no other source of in- 

come. 

(h). Owners who own between 20 and 50 acres of cultivated land. 


Total Number=2 

Owners, Number, Remarks. 

i. who cultivate in the village •• I Has also income from land 

elsewhere. 

I'i, who cultivate elsewhere as owners 
or tenants 

Hi. who neither cultivate, nor have 
other means of livelihood 

iv. who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livelihood — 

(a), in service . . • • 1 Has also income from land 

elsewhere. 

7, The total number of owners is 734, but 129 of these belong to 
other villages. Of the remaining 605 who belong to Tehong, 425 are 
resident and of these 211 actually cultivate. 80 neither cultivate, nor have 
other means of livelihood ; they are :-01d men, 31 ; minora, 24 ; women, 
24 : untraceable. 1. The remaining 134 resident owners who do not 
cultivate are engaged as follows :-99 reside in the village and depend on 
casual labour in Phillour and elsewhere ; 2 are chauJeidars, one of whom 
also carries on money-lending ; 4 are kamins ; 19 are money-lenders and 
traders ; 1 is a Bhaiji (a religious leader of the Sikhs) ; 9 keep cattle and 
trj' to make a profit as cattle dealers, 

8. As stated above, the number of non-resident owners is 180— 
(excluding the 129 who belong to other villages). Of these 180, 128 
cultivate elsewhere as owners or tenants ; 6 are agricultural labourers in 
the Canal Colonies ; 3 are kamins and have resided in the Canal 
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Colonies for years ; J is working as a goldsmith in the Montgomery iv 8. 
District ; 3 are in foreign lands ; 1 is a Qazi in a village some six miles from 
Tehong, 2 are petition-writers, and 36 are in service. Information collected 
as regards those in service shows them to be employed as follows : — 

In Government Service, 


f 1 a taildar. 


(a). On salary of Rs. 15/- to Ra. 20/- p.m. . . 

17<^ 1 a police constable. 

1^15 ill railway service. 

r 1 a patwari in a Canal 

(h). 

„ Rs, 30/- p.m. .. 

Colony. 

3 in railway service. 

(e). 

„ Rs 60/- „ 

In Other Service, 

2 in railway service. 

(a). On salary of Rs. 10/- p.m. . . 

6 Ghaukidars, 

fl a cook. 

(6). 

„ Ra. 15/- p.m. . . 

2^ 1 a chaukidar in a Canal 

L Colony. 

(c). 

,, Rs. 35/- to Rs. 40/-p.m. . . 

g ( 2 petition writers. 

^ 1 an agent to a pleader 

U1). 

,, Rs. 100/- p.m. 

1 A clerk with a firm. 

(6). 

„ Rs. 160/- p.m. 

1 A clerk with the Persian 


Oil Company. 


d. The following statement shows the number of holdings culti- IV, 9, 
vated : — 

TABLE XX.— Showing the No. of Cultivating Holdings in Tehong. 

Cultivated by— Number. 



10. The statement given below shows the number of cultivators W* 
grouped according to the area they cultivate ; the figures in the first 
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IV. 10. column (a) show those who cultivate in the village, and in the second 
column (6) those who cultivate in the village and outside. 

[i'ABLE XXI. — Showing the No, of Cultivators grouped according to the 


Area they Cultivate, 

Cultivators who cultivate— 

(a). 2 J acres or less 

(«)• * 

227 

(b), 

226 

(h). 

between and 5 acres 

. . 

51 

50 

(C). 

}) 5 ,, 7^ ,, 

• > • • 

53 

53 

id). 

» 7^ ,, 10 „ 

• • • • 

52 

50 

(e). 

„ 10 „ 15 „ 


38 

41 

(/)• 

15 „ 20 „ 


12 

13 

(<;)• 

,, 20 „ 50 acres 

» • • • 

5 

5 

(h). 

More than 50 acres . . 

• • • • 

. . 

. • 


In the above statement, cultivating owners and tenants, whether 
owners or not, are included. 

IV. 11. • (^)- There are only two occupancy tenants and they do not cultivate. 

(n). Owners who also cultivate as tenants-at-will number 147. Non- 
owner tenants-at-will under owners or occupancy tenants number, according 
to jamihandi and hhasra gardawari records, 25, but 23 of these really ought 
not to be reckoned as actual cultivators. They only grow fodder crops such 
as chari by paying four annas per kanal for ploughing once. Chari fodder 
crops require little subsequent attention after sowing, so these people in 
order to avoid the necessity of purchasing fodder grow it in this way for 
their cattle. 

With regard to the occupations of these 23 non-owner tenants-at-will, 
6 are tarkhans (carpenters), 2 lohars (blacksmiths), 2 shopkeepers (Brahman 
by caste), 1 jhiwars (water-carriers), 3 hajjams, and 3 vegetable sellers {mochi 
by caste). Each of them grows less than one acre of fodder crop. Their 
number varies each year. Of the remaining two, only one actually culti- 
vates as tenant- at-will and resides permanently in the village; the other 
has left for an Indian State where he has acquired a square of land. 

(Hi), In addition to the above owners who are also tenants-at-will, 
there are six owners who are sub-tenants under tenants-at-will. There are 
further, three tenants-at-will who are also sub-tenants of tenants-at-will, 
two being actual cultivators and non-owners. These two are permanently 
resident in the village and have been cultivating one plot or another as 
sub-tenants of tenants-at-will for the past ten years. They have never 
cultivated the same plot as sub-tenants for more than three years without 
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a break. It should be explained that a cultivating sub-tenant is one who iv. il. 
follows cultivation as his main occupation and the land he cultivates has 
been let to him by a tenant-at-will. There are two who are sub-tenants 
under tenants-at-will, but they are not actual cultivators. 

12. Of the one non-owner tenant -at-will and the two sub-tenants IV. 12 . 
under tenants-ai -will shown above as cultivators, one is a foqir (beggar) 

by caste, and two are Arains, The faqir tenant has supplementary means 
of livelihood peculiar to his caste. Of the two Araim, one is known as 
gaddciwala and plies a cart for hire. The other Arain tenant, who was an 
owner a yejr ago, is now cultivating as a tenant*at-will and is a permanent 
resident in the village. He keeps an ox and a male buffalo as his plough 
cattle. The buffalo is a very healthy animal and is us('d for stud purposes. 

The owner charges the people one rupee per service. He earns Es. 100/- 10 
120/- annually in this way. 

1 3. Statements are given below showing the fragmentation of proprie- IV. ] 3. 
tary and cultivating holdings. ‘‘Plot’’ is used to denote a continuous piece 

of land held by the same owner or cultivator and may include several 
field numbers. For this statement and the following, thelioldings of only 
Patti Hass.in Ciiakian have been examined. 

TABLE XXII . — Statement showiyig the Fragmentation of Proprietary and 
Cultivating Holdings in Patti Hassan (jhakian. 


Number of Plots. 

Feagme.njtation in Patti Hassan Chakian of — | 

Proprietary Holdings 
Number of 

holdings Per cent, 

with speci- , of the 

fiedNo. 1 total 

of plots 1 

Culth 
Number of 
cultivators 
with speci- 
fied No. of 
plots 

ation 

Per cent, 
of the 
total 

1 plot 

33 

29-2 

29 

27*6 

2 to 5 plots 

28 

24-8 

25 

23*8 

6 „ 10 „ 

10 

8-8 

10 

9 5 

11 „ 15 „ 

4 

3'5 

5 1 

4*7 

16 „ 20 „ 

4 

3-5 

^ 1 

2-8 

21 „ 25 „ 

8 

7-0 

6 

5*7 

26 30 „ 

7 

6*2 

4 

3-8 

31 „ 40 „ 

14 

12-4 

10 

9*5 

41 „ 50 „ 

3 

2-6 

6 

5*7 

51 „ 60 „ 

2 

1*7 

5 

4*7 

over 60 „ 

•• 


2 

1*9 
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Table XXIII . — statement showing Fragmentation of Prof rietary Holdings 
in Patti Hassan Chakian. 




No. of 







Holdings of — 

holdings 
with 
specified 
No. of 

Average 
area of a 
holding. 

Largest 

holding. 

Smallest 

holding. 

Largest 

plot. 

Smallesf 

plot. 

Remarks. 



plots. 










Acres. 

Acies. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


1 plot 

76 

•230 

•213 

•006 

•213 

•005 


2 plots 

30 

•846 

•006 

*131 

1-706 

-009 


3 

II • • 

22 

•328 

•669 

•075 

•376 

-005 


4 

9f • • 

24 

•362 

•491 

•394 

-141 

*005 


5 

>> • • 

6 

•962 

1-105 

•836 

-784 

*009 


6 


4 

•817 

1-203 

•626 

•484 

•005 


8 

»> 

1 

i*::06 

1-306 

1-306 

•541 

-014 


9 

>» • • 

2 

1-763 

1-987 

1-6I9 

•709 

•028 


10 


6 

1-20:} 

1-363 

1-009 

*314 

*009 


13 

• • 

6 

2-773 

2-773 

2*773 

•747 

•023 

Joint Holding 

14 


3 

10-808 

16-633 

4-988 

3-611 

•052 

15 

>> 

6 

10' 33 8 

10*338 

10-338 

•238 

•098 

Joint Holding 

16 


3 

6-642 

6*642 

6-642 

1-198 

•098 

17 


6 

3-281 

3*281 

3-281 

-588 

•066 


18 

»> • • 

9 

4*941 

6-958 

2-828 

2-139 

•038 


22 

>> 

26 

5-032 

6*097 

4-442 

•104 

*005 , 


24 


4 

8-519 

10-616 

6-866 

1-245 

•024 


26 

»» • • 

1 

4-335 

4-335 

4-335 

•441 

•047 ' 


26 


8 

4-557 

4 739 

4-381 

-658 

•009 


27 

99 • • 

7 

4-198 

4*198 

4-198 

•394 

*033 

Joint Holding 

28 


11 

5-533 

6*804 

4-198 

1-128 

•012 

20 

99 • • 

3 

10-188 

10*188 

10*188 

•826 

•042 

Joint Holding 

30 


1 

17-766 

17*766 

17-766 

3 211 

•128 


31 

99 • • 

3 

6-394 

6*394 

6*394 

*672 

•033 

Joint Holding 

32 


14 

4-074 

4*074 

4-074 

•531 

; -023 


33 


6 

11-648 

11*648 

11-648 

1-114 

1 -063 

,1 

31 


2 

6-987 

6*998 

5-975 

-464 

023 


33 


10 

1 1094 

12*196 

9-952 

1-542 

*042 


36 


10 

12-472 

14*998 

9-952 

1 114 

! -006 


37 


2 

11-646 

11*645 

11-646 

1127 

‘ -019 

Joint Holding 

38 

99 • • 

3 

13-647 

13*647 

13-647 

1-128 

-314 


30 

9 > • • 

7 

8-192 

11*527 

6*654 

1-170 j 

•014 


42 

99 • • 

11 

8-947 

1*2-139 

6-698 

•972 1 

*028 


43 

99 • • 

3 

12-148 

12-148 

12-148 

1-009 

•038 

Joint Holding 

55 

>> • • 

4 

13-216 

13*216 

13*216 

•827 

023 


60 


3 

8-852 

8*862 

j 8*570 

•464 

•006 

>» 
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14. A map is given at the end of the Chapter showing the fragmen- IV. 14. 
tation of land in the case of ten proprietary holdings. Customs ordaining 
the division of plots of each quality of land between the heirs have in- 
tensified the fragmentation arising from other causes such as irregular expan- 
sion of cultivation in the waste, and haphazard sales and purchases of small 
plots. That fragmentation is now excessive will be clear from the map and 
the conditions illustrated may be taken as typical of the area. It will be 
seen that in the ten cases reproduced, fragmentation ranges from 4 to 60 
pieces distributed all over the village land. Unfortunately, owing to in- 
complete data, it has not been possible to reproduce a map showing also 
the fragmentation of cultivation. 

15. The history of three proprietary holdings was traced through the IV. 15. 
old records to show how fragmentation has crept in. 

Case No. L, Holding No. 536. 

In the year 1848-49 this holding, then Serial No. 121, was jointly owned 
by three sons of one, B. The area was 315 kanals in 48 pieces. No actual, 
records of partitioning are available, but in 1881 we find K. B., a son of B. 
owning his share in three holdings, viz., 384, 385 and 388. The area is 105 
kanals 5 marlas and the pieces 45 in number. In 1881-85 at the time of 
Settlement, these three holdings of K. B. were regarded as one and given the 
Serial No. 359. Sometime after this K. B. died and his sons U. and A, 
became joint owners of the holding. They purchased 12 kanals 6 marlas 
in seven pieces and further split one of their pieces into two for cultivation, 
thus possessing an area of 117 kanals 10 marlas in 53 pieces. In the jama- 
bandi year 1898-99, their holding was given Serial No. 457. Soon afterwards 
U. died and his two sons E. and S. became joint owners with their uncle A. 

In 1907-08 the holding was given a new Serial No. 444. The area was 
the same, but the fragments had increased to 59, six having been split 
into twice that number for cultivation. Later on the owners exchanged 
four pieces for four others and in the transaction got 10 marlas extra, 
l^urther they acquired 7 kanals 5 marlas in four pieces on the partitioning 
of some shamilat (common land). In 1911-12, therefore, their holding was 
125 kanals 5 marlas in 63 pieces. After this they got one more piece of 
2 kanals 16 marlas on another partitioning of common land. 

In the Settlement year 1915-16, the area of their holding wa8l28A;ana/5 
1 maria and has remained so up-to-date, but in that year the fragments 
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IV , 15. totalled 62 as four of the split pieces had again been amalgamated into 
two pieces. In 1919-20, however, one of these pieces was re-split into 
two, and later the same thing happened to another piece, thus giving a 
total of 64 pieces. In 1925 the holding was given the Serial No. 536. 
Its area is 128 hanals 1 maria in 64 pieces. Half is owned by E. and S. 
and half by M., their cousin, son of A. who died some time ago. 

Case No. II., Holding No. 532. 

In 1848-49 one E. was owning Holding No. 109 comprising 248 
i!i 32 pieces. F. had live sons and sometime after this, probably on account 
of his demise, the holding was divided among them in equal shares. Thus 
in 1881 we find B., one of the sons, owning Holding No. 383 comprising 88 
kanals 16 marlas in 60 pieces. Jamabandi records of 1868 having been des- 
troyed exact information is lacking, but it is probable that part of this 
holding was his share from paternal property and part purchased; personal 
inquiry from the villagers seemed to bear out this conjecture. 

After the Settlement of 1881-85, B. purchased 6 kanals 6 marlas in four 
pieces, so in 1891-92 he possessed 95 kanals 2 marlas in 64 pieces. Shortly 
after this B. died and his land passed into the joint ownership of his 
sons H. and S. They exchanged one piece for two but accepted 3 marlas less 
in area. Further twelve pieces were split into halves for cultivation. In 
1895-96, therefore, their area was di kanals 19 marlas and the pieces numbered 
77. This area remained till 1907-08, but four of the spUt pieces being again 
joined into two for purposes of consolidation of cultivation, the number of 
pieces became 75. Later at a partitioning of the shamilai (common land) 
they acquired 5 kanals 3 marlas in two pieces. Thus in 1911-12. their area 
was 100 kanals 2 marlas but the pieces numbered 71, owing to more con- 
solidation of the split pieces. Later they exchanged an area for another 
getting two pieces more than what they gave. They also got 2 kanals in 
one piece on another partitioning of the common land, and also split four 
pieces into halves for cultivation. In 1915-16 they possessed 102 kanals 
2 marlas in 78 pieces. This area remained till 1919, but owing to an ex- 
change of land they had one piece more. 

After 1919 S. died and his widow became joint owner with her brother- 
in-law. They exchanged 8 kanals 15 marlas in four pieces from khana 
malkiat (land owned) for a right in a similar area in one piece in khana 
kasht (land cultivated) in another holding. 
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Thus in 1923-24 they owned 93 Jcanals 7 marlas plus a share in cultiva- IV. 15 . 
tion in the other holding to the extent of 8 kanals 16 marlas. After the 
exchange mentioned above they had only 76 pieces left, but they split 
two pieces into halves and so had 77, 

Case No. III., Holding No. 511. 

In 1848-49 the original Holding No. 102 had an area of 244 kanals in 
41 pieces. The holding was divided later and in 1881 we find two of the 
new holdings made up as follows : — 

A. Serial No. 365 : 36 kanals 16 marlas in 23 pieces. 

B. Serial No. 367 : 80 kanals 19 marlas in 22 pieces. 

The area of these two remained the same till 1907-08, but Holding B. 

had now 23 pieces, one piece having been split into two. The owner 

of B. died childless and the ownership of his land went to the four male 
owners who jointly owned Holding A., and to a widow, a relative of the 
owner. After 1907-08 the Holdings received an addition on the partitioning 
of some shamilai (common land). Holding A. getting 4 kanals 19 marlas in 
two pieces, and B. 4 kanals 16 marlas also in two pieces. In 1911-12, there- 
fore, A. comprised 41 kanals 15 marlas in 25 pieces, and B. 85 kanals 15 
marlas in 25 pieces. 

Shortly after this the widow died and the sole ownership passed to the 
owners of Holding A. Further partitioning of shamilat gave Holding A. 

5 marlas in one piece and Holding B. 7 marlas in one piece. 

In 1915-16 Holdings A. and B. were amalgamated into one Holding No. 

442, with an area of 128 kanals 2 marlas in 48 pieces, the decrease in the 
number of pieces being due to consolidation of some which had been split. 

Later the owners exchanged some land piece for piece, but accepted 3 
marlas less. In 1919-20 the area stood at 127 kanals 19 7narlas in 49 pieces, 
one piece having been split into two ; later this happened again to another 
piece. There are, therefore, at present 127 kanals 19 marlas in 50 pieces, 
but the Serial No. has been changed to 511. 

16. Three cases only were available and these were examined to show iv. 16. 
the effect of partitioning on fragmentation. In the first the partitioning 
occurs among five parties, in the other two between two parties. It may 
be added that the reason of the partition, as usual, was, that each party 
should get good and bad fields in fair and equitable proportion, 
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Case No. 1. 

IV'. 16. The partition took place in December 1925. The number of fields 
were eight and the parties were as follows : — A. (5 persons), B. (1 person), C. 
(2 persons), D. (1 person), and E. (1 person). The area was 106 kanaU 9 
marlas and before the partition it was in 67 pieces, but after partitioning 
had increased to 91. The following are the details of the partitioning. 


TABLE XXIV. A . — Giving details of Partitioning for Case No. 1. 


Party. 

No. of 
picci'iS. 

Area. 

Cliahi. 

Barani. 

Banjar 

Qadim. 



Ks. Ms. 

Ks. 

Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

A. 

20 

26 

12 

12 

2 

13 

19 

0 11 

B. 

16 

26 

11 

12 

2 

13 

18 

0 11 

a 

' 22 

i 

26 

12 

12 

3 

13 

18 

0 11 

T). 

' 17 

13 

7 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 5 

E. 


13 

7 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 5 

Total 

1 

91 

1 

W6 

9 

48 

n 

55 

15 

2 3 


Case No. 2. 


The partition of the field took place on 31st March 1924. The parties 
were A. (1 person) and B. (3 persons). The area was 48 hanals 5 marlas. 
Before the partition the field had 30 pieces, but after partitioning only 29, 
as two pieces were given to the same owner and were made into one to 
consolidate cultivation. The details are given below. 


TABLE XXIV. B . — Giving details of Partitioning for Case No. 2. 


Party. 

No. of 
pieces. 

Area. 

Chahi. 

Barani. 

Banjar 

Qadim. 



Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

A. 

13 

24 

2 

10 17 

11 12 

1 13 

B. 

16 

24 

3 

10 0 

12 12 

1 11 

Total 

29 

48 

5 

20 17 

24 4 

3 4 
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Case No. 3. 

The partition of the field took place on 19th August 1922. The parties iv. Id. 
wele A. (3 persons) and B. (1 person), and the area was 8 Icanah 10 marlas. 

The pieces remained as before, viz.y nine. The details are given below. 


TABLE XXIV. C. — Giving details of Partitioning for Case No. 3. 


Party. 

No. of 

Area. 

(Jhabi. 

Barani. 


pieces. 






Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

A. 

1 

i 7 

! 1 0 

1 

3 7 

B. 

5 

4 3 

1 ^ 

2 10 

Tof-al 

.9 

8 If) 

\ 

5 17 

1 

1 


17. Land in the village is held on the incomplete bhaichara system, iv. 17, 
Owners have landin scattered fragments, and as a result there is much waste 
of time in going for work from one place to another; also much waste 
of crops by theft or injury as it is impracticable to keep watch over all the 
plots. The scattering of holdings is also responsible for little effort being 
made in the direction of improvements. 

The continuance of the barani area is ascribed by all as due to the exist- 
ing fragmentation. Consolidation of holdings will make ns sink wells and 
the barani lands will become chahi,” said N., D., and K. Fragmentation led 
M. and A. (small owners) to abandon cultivation and to take up casual 
labour. It is also mentioned as a cause of indebtedness. 

Boundary disputes are very common and lead occasionally to litiga- 
tion. The ‘‘ shisham trees case” which occurred about a couple of years 
ago is well known throughout the tahsil. The trees were cut by one party 
and the adjoining owner claimed them as his. The case became complicat- 
ed and the accused was several times arrested and then released by the 
tahsildar as his impression of the case varied. The parties concerned spent 
about Es. 400/- in the suit. Similarly this year litigation has occurred over 
a claim for a kikar tree. 

Wells too, are mostly owned in common and quarrels often occur regard 
ing the turns of working them. Sometimes an owner through envy or en- 
mity does not allow a water-course to pass to a field beyond his own and the 
result is a quarrel and eomefinieg litigation, 
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IV. 17. Fragmentation in this village has gone so far as to reduce some fields 
to one maria (l/20th of a hanal) in area with the result that such plots 
are not cultivated. A list is given below of 36 of the smallest plots, and 
the use to which each is put, is also indicated. A field which remains un- 
cultivated continuously for four harvests (two years) is entered in the records 
as banjar jadid, and as banjar kadim if it remains so for eight harvests (four 
years). Only plots of cultivable land have been taken into account : similar 
plots shown as johars (ponds) have been excluded. 

TABLE XXV. — List showing the Smallest Cultivable Plots in Tehong. 


No. 

Khasra No. 

Use to which put. 

1 

2810 

Wheat in 1926. 

2 

2811 

J) 

3 

1936 

>> 

4 

1937 


6 

2066 

Vegetables in rabi 1925. 

6 

2643 

Banjar kadim. 

7 

2697 


8 

2699 


9 

2700 

>> 

10 

2730 

>> 

11 

2755 

>> 

12 

3710 


13 

3821 

Chari fodder in Man/ 1924, and vacant in rabi 1925, 

14 

3822 

» » ») 

15 

4675 


16 

4676 

>> >> 

17 

4822 

Banjar kadim. 

18 

7661 


19 

4541 

>) 

20 

7637 

Wheat in 1925. 

21 

7272 

Banjar kadim. 

22 

7202 

Wheat in 1925. 

23 

7269 

Banjar kadim. 

24 

10747 

Si 

25 

10741 

Vacant in kharif 1924 and rabi 1925. 

26 

10740 

if a 

37 

10737 

Chari fodder 1924 and vacjint in J925, 
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28 10494 Banjar kadim. tV.lt. 

29 10460 

30 10452 

31 10420 

32 6662 

33 10111 

34 6310 

35 9837 

36 9736 

To summarise the above — 

22 plots are hanjar kadim (old fallow). 

6 „ are under wheat. 

5 ,, are vacant after growing chart in 1924. 

2 ,, grew nothing for the last two harvests. 

1 plot is under vegetables. 

The cultivators were unable to say whether they could and would 
reduce the number of workers if consolidation were afiected. 

19. Land here is varied in respect of fertility and favourable posi- IV. 19. 
tion and this is the main impediment in the way of consolidation. The 
zemindars, or at least most of them, have a strong partiality for the fields 
held by their forefathers, and are loath to give them up in exchange for 
others. They argue that the original settlers of the village were wise and 
made a fair distribution of strong and weak lands, which should be re- 
tained. 

The Consolidation Branch of the Co-operative Department tried in the 
year 1922-23 to efiect consolidation, but the scheme met with only a partial 
success. Those who agreed voluntarily are now blessing the Government ; 
they realise the benefits that even a scheme of partial consolidation may 
confer. S., etc., sons of M., have built sheds and houses so that they may 
stay more or less permanently on their partially consolidated farm. Their 
land presents a rich appearance of thriving crops where nothing is said to 
have grown previously. They have more time than before to promote the 
fertility of the soil, and state that injury to crops on the consolidated area 
from theft is no longer a serious trouble. 

The examples of those benefited have been instructive to others. Con- 
solidation is now being demanded and it is suggested that compulsion 
should be resorted to in the case of those conservative zemindars who will 
not give their consent voluntarily. 



CHAPTER V. 


EFFECTS OF TENANCY. 

1. There are only four cultivating tenants, all tenants-at-will, who 
own no land ; there are only two occupancy tenants, but neither of them 
cultivates. 

For the purpose of comparison, the cultivation of all the four tenants 
has been carefully studied, and also that of four cultivating owners, one 
large, one medium and two small owners. The small owners cultivate 
additional land as tenants, but here only the cultivated holdings owned 
have been taken intc consideration. The description given of the methods 
of cultivation, number and dates of ploughings, etc., is in respect of hharif 
crops ; it indicates the detailed agricultural hist >ry of each crop from the 
time when the first effort was made towards the preparation of the plot 
for the particular crop, until 13th September 1926. 

Cultivation by Owners. 

I. — A., Large Cultivating Owner, 

(a). Sugarcane. 


Area cropped .. ..11 kanals of Bet land. 

Rotation .• .. .. The cane crop followed senji, 

wliich in turn followed maize. 


1 

! 

Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

28th-29th March . . 

Twice 

Ploughing 

3rd April 

Five 

Sowing 

4th „ 


Applying soJuiga 



(clod crusher) . . 

l()th-12tli April 

Thrice 


{Continued), 
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(Gonclvded). 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

App lying sohaga 

14th April 

Once 

Watering 

22nd ,, 

j ’ 

Weeding 

25th „ 

j j 

Watering 

28th „ 

if 

Weeding 

2nd-3rd May 

Twice 

Watering 

5th May 

Once 

, , . . 

1 13th ,, 

if 

Weeding 

16th ,, 

, , 

Watering 

1 20th „ 

fi 

, , . . . . 

28th ,, 

f > 


5th June 

J 5 

Tying canes together 

1st September 

J 1 

Watering 

2nd 

f ' 


10th „ 

1 


Summary. 


Manure 

. . Nil. 

No. of ploughings (excluding sowing) 

5 

,, waterings 

.. J2 

,, weedings 

4 


,, applications of aohaga (clod crusher) with 
a view to fix moisture in the soil and avoid 
possible damage to the crop from white ants 4 

Precautions taken . . . . . . Tied canes. 


Area cropped 


Area cropped 
Rotation 


(6). OOTTON. 

. . 12 kanals of Bet land in two pieces — 
Plot No. 1, kanals. 

a >> 

Plot No. 1. 

. . 6 1 kanals. 

. . Cotton followed wheat. 


V. 1. 
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No. of times 

Operation. 

Date, 

done in quick 



succession. 

Watering 

2l8h April 

Once 

Ploughing 

23rd „ 

>> 

Sowing 

23rd „ 

! 

Chhamb 

26tli „ 


Watering 

23rd May 

i ’’ 

)j • • • • 

3rd September 


)) • • • . 

13th 

1 ’’ 


* i^lougliing of tho wown plot before the plants shoot out is known as chhamb; the opera- 
tion is said to favour growth, 


Summary. 


Manure 

Method of sowing 
No. of ploughings 

„ waterings 


.. Nil 

. . Ohhatta, or scattering broadcast. 

.. 2 (including chhamb but excluding 

that at sowing). 

.. 4 


Plot No. 2. 


• • 5^ kanals, 

. . Cotton followed sugarcane ; 
in addition melon seed 
was also scattered. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Scattering of 17 cart-loads of 



manure 

28th March 


Watering 

29th „ 

Once 

Ploughing 

Applying sohaga and making 

Slst „ 

Twice 

beds 

3lBt „ 

Once 

Watering 

31st March- Ist April 

jj 

Ploughing 

6th April 

Twice 

Levelling the soil with sohaga . . 
Sowing mixed seed of cotton 

6th „ 

Once 

and melon, and making beds . . 

6th „ 


Weeding and hoeing 

2lBt „ 

>> 

Watering 

29th „ 

>> 


Area cropped 
Rotation 


{Continued), 
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(Concluded), 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Weeding and hoeing 

lst-2nd May 

Once 

Watering 

12th May 


)) . . 

22nd „ 


yy • • • • 

Uprooting melon plants to rot 

1st June 


on the field 

24th „ 


Watering 

1st September 

”, 

, , 

I 12th „ 

1 

yy 


Summary, 


Manure 

Method of sowing 
No. of ploughings 
,, waterings 
,, weedings 


17 cart-loads. 

Qhhatta or broadcast. 
4 
8 
2 


(The owner did not sell the melons ; they were consumed at home). 


(c), Matze. 

Area cropped . . 8 kanals of Bet land in two pieces — 

Plot No. 1, 4 kanals, 

2 4 

jy yy ^ ^ >> 


Plot No. 1. 


Area cropped . . . . 4 kanals. 

Rotation . . . . Maize followed wheat. 


Operation. 

! No. of times 
Date. done in quick 

succession. 

Carrying 16 cart-loads of manure to 
field, and distributing in heaps. . 
Scattering of heaped manure 
Ploughing 

Sowing by hera method 

Weeding and hoeing . . 

Watering 

>, 

21st June 

7th August . . ‘ 

flth „ . . Twice 

9th „ 

18th ,, . . Once 

29th „ 

9th September ,, 

1 

1 
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Summary, 

Manure 

. . . . 16 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing 

. . . . kera, or sowing in the furrow 

behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings 

.... 2 

„ waterings 

. . 2 

,, weedings 

..1 

Plot No. 2. 


The plot was first intended to be sown with cotton, but later it was 
decided to grow maize. Hence the reason for manuring twice and be- 
ginning operations early. 


Area . . . . 4 

Rotation . , . . Maize followed sugarcane. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 

Carting and scattering 13 cart-loads 


succession. 

of manure 

I8th March 

, , 

Watering 

19th „ 

Once 

Ploughing 

22ad „ 

Twice 

, , . . . . 

24th „ 

Once 

, , . « 

25th ,, 


Stacking in heaps 10 cart-loads of 
manure 

21st June 


Scattering the manure 

6th August 

. . 

Ploughing 

7th 

Twice 

Sowing by kera method 

1 8th ,, 

. . 

Weeding and hoeing 

1 18th „ 

Once 

Watering 

29th ,, 

a 

, , 

9th September 

1 

> 1 


Summary. 

Manure . . . . 23 cart-loads. 


Method of sowing . . . . kera^ or sowing in the furrow 

behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings .. ..6 

,, waterings .. ..3 

„ weedings . . . . 1 

{d). Chari fodder crop was grown on about 96 hartals of baravi land 
with no ploughing nor other preparation before sowing. The seed was 
sown by chhaPa method, and after applying the sohaga beds were made to 
petain rain water. No other effort was made afterwards. 
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II.— B., Medium Cultivating Owner, V. 1. 

(a). Sugarcane. 

Area cropped . . . . 3 hanals of Bet land. 

Rotation . . . . . . Cane crop followed maize and 

senji fodder. 




No. of times 

Operation. 

I Date. 

1 

1 

done in quick 
succession. 

Ploughing 

14th March 

Oncc^ 

16th „ 

Twice 

, , 

18th „ 

ff 

, , • • 

20th „ 

ff 

Watering 

26th „ 

Once 

Ploughing 

28th-29th Marcdi . . 

Thrice 

Sowing 

30 th March 

. , 

Applying soJinga 

3rd April 

Twice 

fi If • • • • 

19th „ 

5 J 

ff • • • • 

25th „ 

Thrice 

Watering 

27th „ 

Once 

}j • • • • 

13th May 


Weeding and hoeing 

16th ,, 

: f 

Watering 

19th „ 


• • * . 

26th „ 



11th June 

> 5 


25th „ 


}f • • • • 

27th August 

> 

Tying cane»s together 

1st September 


Watering 

7th 



Summary, 


Manure 

No. of ploughings 
„ waterings 

„ applications of sohaga 
„ weediugs and hoeings 
Precautions taken 


.. Nil, 

.. 8 
.. 9 

. . 7 (excluding operation at 
sowing). 

.. I 

.. Tied canes. 
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V. 1. 


(6). Cotton. 


Area cropped . . . . 5 k'xnals of Dhaka land. 

Rotation .. .. Cotton followed wheat. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

2l8t April 

Once 

Ploughing 

23rd „ 

Twice 

Sowing by chhatta method 

24th „ 


Weeding and lioeing 

18th August 

Once 

Watering 

Slst 


Weeding 

2nd September . . 


Watering 

8th ,, 

'5 



Summary, 

Mauure 

. . Nil, 

Method of sowing 

. . Ghhatia or broadcast. 

No. of ploughings 

.. 2 

,, waterings 

.. 3 

,, weedings and hoeings . . 2 


(c). Maize. 

Area cropped . . 13 kanals of Bet and in three pieces — 

Plot No. 1, 6 kanals. 

2 , 2 ^ ,, 

3, „ 

Plot No. 1. 


Area cropped . . . . 6 kanals. 

Rotation , . . . . . Maize was grown after senji 

with maize before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Carrying 25 cart-loads to field 
and distributing in heaps . . 

19th June 


Scattering of manure 

1 3rd August 

. . 

Ploughing 

1 4th-5th August 

Thrice 

Sowing and making beds 

! 9th August 


Watering 

7th September 

Once 
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Summary. 

Manure .. .. ..25 cart-loads. V. 1. 

Method of sowing . . • • Jcera, or sowing in the furrow 

behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings . . 3 

,, waterings . . 1 

,, weedings and hoeings . Nil. 

Plot No. 2. 


Area cropped . . • • 2 J hartals. 

Rotation .. .. .. Maize followed sugarcane. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Carrying 9 cart-loads of manure 



and distributing in heaps . . 

20th June 

. . 

Scattering of manure 

5th August 

. . 

Ploughing 

5th-6th „ 

Five 

Sowing by kera method . . ! 

9th 


Watering . . . . ! 

1 

7th September . . 

Once 


Summary, 


Manure . . . . . . 9 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing . . . . hera, or sowing in the furrow 

behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings . . . . 5 

,, waterings . . . . 1 

,, weedings . . . . Nil. 

Plot No. 3. 

Area cropped . . .4^ kanals. 


Rotation 

Maize followed sugarcan(3. 

Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 



succession. 

Carrying 20 cart-loads of manure 


1 

and distributing in heaps 

20th J une 


Scattering of manure 

5th August 

. . 

Ploughing 

6th-7th August . . 

Four 

Sowing by kera method 

10th August 


Re-sowing * 

19th „ 

. . 

Watering 

11th September . . 

Once 

1 


* The seed did not grow well, so the plot was resown after rooting out the thin growth 
of the former seed. 
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V. 1. 


Summary. 


Manure 

Method of sowing 

No. of ploughings 
„ waterings 
„ weedings 


.. 20 cart-loads. 

. . Kera^ or sowing in the furrow 
behind the plough. 

.. 4 
.. 1 

.. Nil 


(d). One kanal of melons grown but the produce was consumed at home. 


(e). Chari fodder was also grown on 28 kanals, sown chhaUa, 


TIL — 0., Small Cultivating Owner. 

(a). Sugarcane. 

Area cropped . . . • 5 hanals of Dhaha land. 

Rotation . . . . . . Sugarcane followed senji^ 

with maize before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in qxiick 



succession. 

Oarting and scattering 5 cart-loads 



of manure 

30 th March 

. . 

Watering 

1st April 

Once 

Ploughing 

3rd 

Twice 

, , . . 

4th 

,, 

Sowing 

5th , , 

. . 

Applying sohaga 

9th 

Twice 


12th „ 

j j 

Hoeing 

17th „ 

Once 

Watering 

27th „ 

1 

Weeding and hoeing .. 

30th „ 


Beating soil with thapris 
(wooden implements) 

1st May 


Watering 

6th 

>) 

15th ,, 

>> 


23Td „ 

>> 


lat June 

i 


9th ,, 

)> 

j , . . 

18th „ ..| 

if 

Tying canes 

2nd September 

it 

Watering 

6th „ ..i 

i 

i > 
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Summary. 

Manure 

No. of ploughings 

,, applications of sohaga 
„ waterings 
,, beatings with thapris 

,, weedings and hoeings 

Precautions taken 

(h). The cultivator grew cotton only 


. 5 cart-loads. V. 1. 

. 4 
. 4 
. 9 
. 1 
. 2 


. . Tied cancs. 
as a tenant. 

(c). Maize. 


Area cropped , . . . 8 hanals of Dhaha land. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 



succession. 

Carrying 25 cart-loads of manure 



and distributing in heaps 

18th June 

. . 

Scattering of manure 

7th August 

. . 

Ploughing 

8th 

Once 

Sowing by kera method 

9th „ 

. . 

Weeding and hoeing 

17th „ 

Once 

,, , 

21st 

’ 5 

Watering 

2nd September 

> J 

Weeding 

5th „ 



Summary. 


Manure 

Method of sowing 

No. of ploughings 
,, waterings 
,, weedings and hoeings 


. . 25 cart-loads. 

. . Kera, or sowing in the furrow 
behind the plough. 

.. 1 
.. 1 
.. 3 


{d) The cultivator grew chari fodder only as a tenant. 

(e). 2^ kanals of melons grown which brought in Rs. 25/-, as well as 
some for home consumption. 
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IV, — D., Small Cultivating Owner, 

(a). Sugarcane. 

Area cropped . . 6 kanals in two pieces — 

Plot No. 1, 4 kanals of Dhaha land. 

>> *> ^ >> 9f Bet ,, 

Plot No. 1. 

Area cropped . • . . . . 4 kanals. 

Rotation . . . . . . Oane followed chari fodder 

crop. 

The rotation is unusual and faulty. For successful results the plot 
ought to have been manured, but the owner was short of manure and this 
accounts for the particular attention paid to ploughing, hoeing, etc. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Ploughing 

7th November .. 

Twice. 

,, 

15th December . . 

j j 

• • • • 

22nd January 

Once. 

,, • . 

17th February 

Thrice, 

Watering 

1st April 

Once. 

Ploughing 

3rd-4th April 

Thrice. 

Sowing 

5th April 

. . 

Applying sohaga 

)j >» 

9th 

Twice. 

16th „ 

Thrice. 

Watering 

17th „ 

Once. 

,, • • . . 

26th 

M - 

Weeding and hoeing 

28tb „ 

> • 

Beating soil with thapris . . 

29th „ 

> > 

Watering 

2nd May 


Weeding and hoeing 

5th „ 


Beating soil with thapris , . 

6th 

>J 

Watering . . . . 

9t.h „ 

J » 

Weeding and hoeing 

12th „ 

J? 

Watering 

16th „ 

J J 

Weeding and hoeing 

19th „ 

> J 

Watering 

2l3t ,, 


>, . . • . 

28th „ 


Weeding and hoeing 

31st „ 

J> 

Watering 

3rd June 

i > 
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Summary, 


Manure .. .. .. Nil, 

No. of ploughings , . . , 11 

„ waterings .. 9 

„ applications of sohaga . . 6 

,, weedings and hoeings • . 6 

,, beatings with thapris . . 2 


Plot No. 2, 


V. h 


Area cropped . . • . . . 2 kanals of Bet land. 

Rotation •• .. Oane followed maize and 

senji. 


'■ — "n 

Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

31st March 

Once. 

Ploughing 

2nd-3rd April 

Five. 

Sowing 

4th April 

. . 

Applying sohaga 

8th „ 

Twice. 

» 3> 

13th „ 

Thrice. 

J> JJ 

17th „ 

if 

Watering 

18th „ 

Once. 

Weeding and hoeing 

21st ,, 


Beating soil with thapris 

>> >> 

? j 

Watering 

26th „ 


Hoeing 

29th „ 

53 

Beating with thapris 


3 3 

Watering 

6th May 

33 

Hoeing 

9th „ 

33 

Watering 

16th „ 

9i 

Hoeing 

19th „ 

33 

Watering 

24th „ 

33 

,, • • 

4th June 

33 
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Summary. 

Manure . . . . . . Nil. 

No. of ploughings . • . . 5 

„ waterings . . . . 7 

„ applications of sohaga . . 8 

,, weedings and hoeings. . .. 4 

,, beating with thapris.. .. 2 

(6). Cotton not grown owing to lack of land available on cash rents. 

(c). Maize. 

Area cropped . . . . 8 kanals in two pieces : — 

Plot No. 1, 4 kanals of Dhaha land. 

9 f >> 2, 4 j, ,j Bet 


Plot No. 1. 


Area cropped . . . . . .4 kanals of Dhaha land. 

Rotation .. .. . .Maize followed wheat. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 



succession. 

Carting and scattering 8 cart- 



loads of manure 

8th June 

. . 

Ploughing 

• • 

Twice. 

)? • . • • 

7th-8th August . . 

j > 

Sowing by kera method 

9th ,, 

. . 

Weeding and hoeing 

18tb 

Once. 

Watering 

8th September 
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Summary. 

Manure . . . . . . 8 cart-loads. V. l. 

Method of sowing .. .. or sowing in the furrow 

behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings . . . . 4 

„ watering . . . . 1 

„ weediiigs and hoeings . . 1 

Plot No. 2. 

Area cropped . . . . . . 4 kanals of Bet land. 

Rotation . . . . . . Maize followed sugarcane. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 



succession. 

Carting and scattering 15 cart- 



loads of manure 

7th, 9th June 


Ploughing 

jj 

9th June 

Twice. 

6th-7th August 


Sowing by hera method 

8th August 

. . 

Weeding and hoeing 

18th ,, 

Once. 

Watering 

5th September 

j 


13th 



Summary. 


Manure 

. . 15 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing 

. . Kera, or sowing in the 
furrow behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings 

.. 4 

„ waterings 

.. 2 

,, weeding and hoeing 

.. 1 

{d), Chari fodder crop grown by chhatta method on 4 kanals of barani 
land. 




Cultivation by Tenants. 


V. — E., Tenant Cultivator, 

(a). Sugarcane, 

Area cropped . . . . 3 kanals of Bet on half batai. 


Rotation . , . . OanefoUowed 8enj% with cot- 

ton before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 



succession. 

Ploughing 

29th March 

Twice. 

Levelling with sohaga and 
making beds . . 


Once. 

Watering 

3l8t ,, 

,, 

Ploughing 

2nd April 

Twice. 

Sowing 

. . 3rd „ 

. . 

Applying clod-crusher 

.. 6th „ 

Twice, 

Beating soil with thapris 

.. 7tb „ 

Once. 

Hoeing 

. . ») )) 

) t 

> > • • 

. . 11th ,, 


Beating soil with thapris 

• ♦ » )) 


Watering 

. . 18th „ 

JJ 

Weeding and hoeing 

.. 2l8t „ 

J> 

Beating soil with thapris 

.. 22nd „ 

)) 

Watering 

. . : 30th „ 

)) 

Weeding and hoeing 

. . 2nd May 

)) 

Beating soil with thapris 

.. 3rd „ 

>> 

Watering 

• • \ ii 



.. : 12th „ 

i J 

Tying canes 

, . 1st September 


Watering 

. . 1 ,, ,, 


>> • • 

. . ' 9th „ 



Summary, 


Manure 

No. of ploughings 

,, applications of sohaga 
„ waterings 
„ weedings and hoeings 

„ beatings with thapris 

Precautions taken 


. . Nil, 

.. 4 
.. 2 
.. 6 
• . 4 
.. 4 

. . Tied canes. 
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(6). Cotton. 

Area cropped , . . . 2 hanals of Bel land on batai. V. i. 


notation . . . . . . Cotton was grown aftersenjf, 

with maize before it. 


Operation. 

1 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 


'■ " 1 

succession. 

Ploughing 

1 

20th-22n(l April . . 

Four. 

Watering 

24th April . . | 

Once. 

Ploughing 

26th-27th „ 

Twice. 

Sowing by chhatta method . . | 

27th April 


Watering 

Ist September 

1 

Once. 


Summary, 


Manure 

Method of sowing 
No. of ploughings 
,, waterings 

weedings and hoeings 


.. Nil 

, , Chhutta or broadcast, 

• . 6 
.. 2 
• . Nil. 


(c). Maize. 


Area cropped . . 5 hanals in two pieces on batai — 

Plot No. J , 2 hanals of Bet land, 
,, ,, 2, 3 „ Dhaha „ 


Plot No. 1. 


Area . . . . 2 hanals of Bet land. 


Rotation . . . . Maize followed sugarcane. 


Operation. 

1 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 



succession. 

Carrying 4 cart-loads of manure 
and distributing in heaps . . 

22nd June 


Scattering of manure 

7th August 

. . 

Ploughing 

1 7th-8th ,, 

Twice. 

Sowing by hera method 

' 9th 

Once. 

Weeding and hoeing 

16th ,, 

Watering 

8th September . . 

•» 
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Summary. 

V. 1. Manure •• ♦.4 oartJoads, 

Method of sowing • . . . Kera, or sowing in the furrow 

behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings .• ..2 

„ waterings .. ..1 

„ weedings and hoeings .. 1 

Plot No. 2. 

Area . . . . 3 kanals of Dhaha land. 


Uotation . . . . Maize followed senji, with maize 

before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of time 
done in quick 
succession. 

Carrying 2 cart- loads of manure 



and distributing in heaps . . 

22nd Jime 

. • 

Scattering manure 

5th August 

. . 

Ploughing 

>5 >> • * 

Twice, 

Sowing by kera method 

6th 

' . . 

Weeding 

17th „ 

Once. 


2l8t ,, 

J 9 

Watering 

10th September . . 

99 


Summary, 


Manure 

. . 2 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing 

. . Kera, or sowing in furrow 
behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings 

.. 2 

,, waterings 

.. 1 

„ weedings and hoeings 

.. 2 


(e). Ohari fodder grown on about 16 kanals of barani land by chhatta 
method with ploughing of the plot before sowing. 








VI. — F., Tenant Cultivator. 

(a). Sugarcane. 

Area cropped . . kanals of Bet land, of which IJ kanab V 1. 

are on batai, and the rest on a cash rent 
of Rs. 4/- per hanal for the year. 


Rotation • • Oane followed senji^ with maize before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

26th March 

Once. 

Ploughing 

28th-29th March , . 

Four. 

Sowing 

30th March 

, , 

Applying clod-crusher 

Ist April 

Twice. 

J5 )f J) 

8th 

33 

Watering 

19th „ 

Once. 

Weeding and hoeing 

21st „ 

33 

Beating soil with thapris 

22nd „ 

>3 

Watering 

27th „ 

53 

jj • • 

6th May 

33 

>3 • • 

16th „ 

33 

35 • • 

22nd „ 

33 

33 • • 

30th „ 

1 

1 


Summary, 


Manure . . l^il. 

No. of ploughings . . 4 

,, waterings •. 7 

„ applications of sohaga . . 4 

„ weedings and hoeings . . 1 

„ beatings with thapris . . 1 


(6). OOTTON. 

Area cropped . . . 5 kanals having character- 

istics of bothDAaAa and 
Bet, all on hatai rents. 
Only 2 kanals have been 
c 'iisidered, the remaining 
6 kanab being cropped 
^nohondhi, i.e., second 
growth of the crop sown 
in the previous year. 

Rotation . .• The 2 kanals considered 

grew cotton after wheat. 
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No. of times 

Operation. 

Date. 

done in quick 



succession. 

Watering 

22nd April 

Once. 

Ploughing 

24th ,, 

^Twice. 

Sowing by chhatta method 


. . 

Weeding and cutting grcss . . 

> • j > }• j> 

29th August 

20th September . . 

Once. 

jj 


Summary. 


Manure . . . . Nil, 

Method of sowing . . . . Ghhatta or broadcast. 

No. of ploughings . . . . 2 

,, waterings . . . . 1 

„ weedings without hoeing .. 2 

(c). Maize. 

Ajea cropped . . . . 54 kanals of land similar 

to that cropped with cot- 
ton. 

Rotation . . . . Maize followed wheat. 


Operation, 

Date. 

No of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Carrying 17 cart-loads of man- 



ure and distributing in heaps 

24th June 

. . 

Scattering manure 

5th-6th August 

. . 

Ploughing 

0th 

Twice. 

Sowing by her a method 

7th-8th „ 

. . 

Weeding and hoeing 

17th 

Once. 

Watering 

Ist September 

> > 


Summary. 

Manure . . . . 17 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing .. .. Kera, or sowing in the fur- 

row behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings . . . . 2 

„ waterings . . . . 1 

„ weedings and hoeings . . 1 

(d) . Oliari fodder crop was grown by chhatta method on 13 kanals, 

(e) . Melons were grown on 1^ kanals ; they were partly consumed 

by the family and partly exchanged for grain. 
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VIT. — G., Tenant Cultivator^ V. i. 

(a). Sugarcane, 

Area cropped • • . . One kanal of land having 

the characteristics of both 
Dhaka and Bet lands, and 
subject to hatai rent. 

Rotation . . . . Cane followed senji^ with 

maize ])efore it. 



Summary, 

Manure . . .. Nil. 

No. of waterings . . . . 11 

„ ploughings . . • . 6 

„ weedings and hoeings . . 2 

„ applications of sohaga . . 4 

(6). Cotton. 

Area cropped . . . . 1^ kanals of land similar 

to that which grew cane, 
and subject to batm rent. 
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V.l. 


Rotation Cotton followed 8enj% with 

maize before it. Melon 
seed was sown with the 
cotton, but the crop did 
not flourish. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 



succession. 

Watering 

23rd \pril 

Once. 

Ploughing 

26th „ 

Twice. 

Sowing by chhatta method 

26th „ 


Weeding and hoeing 

11th June 

Once. 

Watering 

1 1th September 



Summary. 


Manure 

Method of sowing 
No. of ploughings 
„ waterings 
„ weedings and hoeings 


.. Nil. 

. . Chhatta or broadcast, 

.. 2 
.. 2 
.. 1 


(c). Maize. 


Area cropped 


Rotation 


. . 10 hfinals of land similar 
to the above, subject to 
batai rents. * 

. . Maize followed senji, with 
maize before it. 




No. of times 

Operation. 

Date. 

done in quick 
succession. 

Ploughing 

7th-8th April 

Once. 


3rd-4th August . . 

Twice. 

Sowing by hera method 

6th-6th 

. . 

Weeding and hoeing 

19th „ 

Once. 

Watering 

11th September .. 

>> 
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Summary, 


Manure 

Method of sowing 

No. of ploughings 
,, waterings 
,, weedings and hoeings 


Nil. V 

KerUy or sowing in the fur- 
row behind the plough. 

3 

1 

1 


(The holding of the tenant is situated where it is liable to receive the 
village flood water when there is rain, and hence there is no need to 
apply manure). 


(d). Chari fodder crop was grown by chhatta method on 20 kanals 
of harani land subj ect to batai rent. 


VIII.* — H., Tenant Cultivator, 

(a). SUGAECANB. 

No Bet land for the crop was available on cash rents ; but on batai 
only, and the cultivator grew no sugarcane. 


(6). Cotton. 

It was with great difficulty that this tenant succeeded in getting 1| 
kanals of Bet land on a rent of Rs. 4/- per kanal for the year ; owners prefer 
batai because of the irrigation facilities. 

Rotation . . . . Cotton followed sugarcane. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

29th March 

Once. 

Ploughing 

Slst ,, 

Thrice. 

Sowing by chhatta method 

let April 


Watering 

18 th May 

Once. 

Weeding and hoeing 

20th „ 

» j 

Watering 

27th August 


ft • • 

9th September . . 

>> 
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Summary, 

.. m 

. . Ghhatta or broadcast. 

.. 3 
.. 4 

.. 1 

(c). Maizk. 

Area cropped . . 9 kanals of Bet land in two pieces — 

Plot No. 1, 3 kanals. 

2 , 6 „ 

Plot No. 1. 

. . . . 3 kanals of Bet land sub- 

ject to casli rent of Ps. 4/- 
per kanal for the year. 

. . Maize followed melons, 
which had yielded Rs. 50/-, 
as well as some used 
for family consumption. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 



succession. 

Carrying 12 cart-loads of manure 
and distributing in heaps 

24th June 


Scattering manure 

7th August . . 

. . 

Ploughing 

7th-8th „ 

Twice. 

Sowing by kera method 

9th ,, 

. . 

Weeding and hoeing 

17th 

Once. 

Scattering 2 cart-loads of kallar 
(earth of ruins) over the plot 

24th ,, 


Watering 

‘-’6th 

Ojice. 


8th September . . 

>> 


Summary, 

Manure •• ..12 cart-loads of manure 

plus 2 cart-loads of kallar. 
Method of sowing • . Kera, or sowing in the 

furrow behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings • . 2 

„ waterings . . . . 2 

weedings and hoeings . . 1 


Area 


Rotation 


Manure 

Method of sowing 
No. of ploughings 
„ waterings 
„ weedings and hoeings 
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Plot No. 2. 


Area 


Rotation 


. . 6 kamls of Bet lemd sub- 
ject to share rents. 

. . Maize followed wheat. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 



succession. 

Carrying 12 cart-loads of man- 



lire and distributing in lieaps 

16th .Tilly 


Scattering manure 

6th August 


Ploughing 

fith-Tth August 

Twice. 

Sowing by kera method 

8th August 


Ploughing the sown field, 
chhamh 

9th 

Once. 

Weeding and hoeing 

17th-] 8th August . . 


Scattering 6 cart-loads of 
kallar over the plot 

26th August 

i 

Watering 

27 th ,, 

Once. 


9th September 



Summary. 

Manure .. ..12 cait-load^ of manure 

plus 6 cart-loads of kal- 
lar. 

Method of sowing . . . . Kera, or sowing in the 

fiurow behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings . . . . including chlmmh, 

„ waterings . . . . 2 


,, weedings and hoeings . 1 

((^). The cultivator grew chari fodder crop on 8 Jcanals of barani land 
by chhatta method subject to cash rent of Rs. 2/- per kanal for the year. 


In the table on the next page, the efforts of owners and tenants in the 
cultivation of sugarcane, cotton and maize are summarised. 

For sugarcane, if we exclude the case where cultivation was 
exceptional because of faulty rotation, the largest number of ploughings 
was 8 and of waterings 12, and this maximum is found where cultivation 


V. 1. 
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V. 1 


TABLE ’KXVl.—State'ment showing Summary of Efforts of Owners and 
Tenants in Cultivation of Sugar cane ^ Cotton and Maize, 



OWNEBS. 1 

Tenants. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI- ; 

ra. 

VIII. 








Plot. 














i* 


2 







SUaARCANE. 

11 K. 

3 K. 


5K.\ 

iJC. 

2 K, 

3 K. 

(IKl 


IK. 

No. of Ploughings 

6 



8 


4 

11 


5 

4 


4 

6 



Waterings 

12 



9 


9 

9 


7 

n 


7 

II 



Weedings and hoeings 

4 



1 


2 

6 


4 

4 


1 

2 

1 


Boatings of soil 

. . 



.. 


I 

2 


2 

4 


1 

•• 


Applications with 
clod -crusher 

4 



7 


4 

6 


8 

2 


4 

4 



Manure used per 
















hanal (cart-loads) . . 

• • 



* • 


1 










Miscellaneous efiort . . 

§ 



§ 


§ 

•» 


•• 

1 


•• 

•• 



Tied canes.) 















_ 


I. 

II. 

III. 


V. 

VI- 

VII. 

VIII. 1 


“ TfotT" 















1 

2-t 




nd 

a> 







UK 

V 


COTTON. 

6\K. 


6 A. 


'6 


yv. 





1 

I 








No. of Ploughings 

1 

4 


2 


i 

o 

t 


6 

2 

2 

3 


Waterings 

4 

8 


3 



jS 

1 


2 


1 

2 

4 


Weedings and hoeings 

. . 

2 


2 






•• 


2** 

1 

1 










o 








Manure used per 


17 




1 M 

1 CiC 


& 







Jcanal (oart-loads) . . 

. . 


. . 


i ° 


o 




• • 

* • 

• * 


Miscellaneous effort 

. . 















{Chhamb) 

1 



• • 


1 











I. 

II 

III, 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII 

VIII. 


Plot. 

Plot. 


Plot. 

Plot. 



Plot. 


1 

2 

1 \ 

2 

3 


1 

2 

1 

2 


lOM 

! 1 


MAIZE. 

Tk. 

iii 

6K. 

2iK 

4iK 

:8K 

.4K.\ 

iK 

2 K. 


.6hK 

: 3 K. 

6 K. 

No. of Ploughings . , 

2 

6 

3 

5 

4 

1 

4 


4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Waterings 

2 

3 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 


2 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Weedings and hoeing i 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

• 

. 3 

1 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Manure used per 
kanal (cart-loads) . 

4 

6i 

6i 


4‘/ 

» 3i 

2 


3i 

2 


3Vii 

i t 

4| 

3 

Miscellaneous effort . 
(Chhamb.) 


•• 

•• 

•• 





mmmmm 






1 


* Cultivation abnormal on account of faulty rotation, 
t The plot had melons on it also. 


** Only weeding. 

J Self manured by flood water from village. 
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ie by owners. In respect of weedings and hoeings for this crop there is V, 1. 
practically no difference between owners and tenants. 

Beating the soil with thapris (wooden implements) and running the 
sohaga (clod-crusher) have the same effect in the case of the cane crop; they 
are done with a view of retaining moisture and preventing damage from 
white ants. Beating with thapris is generally preferred when the plot is 
small in area. If the two operations are taken together, it is seen that 
the effort of the owners is considerably greater than that of tenants. 

In the case of cotton, owners’ holdings number only two, and the figures 
hardly warrant any comparison being drawn. 

For maize it would appear that the owners have applied considerably 
more manure than tenants, and have also given more attention to plough- 
ings and waterings. 

On the whole it seems to be true to say that owners are more careful 
and industrious than the tenants in the cultivation of their holdings. 
Tenants often display greater intensity of effort than some owners on 
holdings which are let to them on cash rents, but generally the owners are 
better cultvators. The methods of cultivation followed are the same in 
both cases. 

2. There is little difference in cropping as between owners and v. 2. 
tenants ; the latter tend to grow the more profitable crops on holdings 
which are subject to cash rents ; they may also grow them on batai land, 
but only when this cannot be avoided. As has been noted above, sugar- 
cane and cotton were grown on batai land ; H. failed to obtain land on 
cash rent for sugarcane and he refrained from growing it, but grew more 
vegetables than the others ; he did this on the area subject to cash rents. 

The prevalence of the batai system is largely responsible for the fact that 
there is little difference in cropping as between owners and tenants. 
Although there is little difference in cropping, there is, however, a 
difference in the attitude towards the disposal of certain crops. 

Small owners and tenants grow crops such as vegetables with the 
idea of making a profit by sale, while large owners for the most part, 
and medium owners, though to a less extent, grow them so that they may 
avoid the necessity of purchase, and be able to ‘ eat at will in plenty. ’ To 
sell them is regarded as being below their position, even if the yield is over 
and above their requirements. For example, A. used the surplus yield 
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2. of his melons in feasting and making presents ; he did not sell them though 
he was offered Rs. 12/- per hanal for them by a dealer in vegetables. 

3. Tenants hardly ever think of planting trees on the holdings they 
cultivate, and their attitude is not surprising ; few would undertake a task 
which involves labour and returns no profit. The trees belong to the 
Owners and a tenant has to get permission from the owner even if wood 
for an implement is required. Such trees as stand on holdings owe their 
existence to the care and effort of the owner ; the tenants are lather 
careless even about those which Lave already been planted. 


V^- 4. 4. He who stays at an inn for a night does not go on to the roof to 

stop a leak; he shifts his bed.” Generally land is let by owners every year 
and a tenant is liable to be ejected at the end of the year, and sometimes 
even after one harvest. He, therefore, only tries to take out of the soil 
what he can get without great effort. His uncertain position acts as a 
deterrent. ‘‘If I improve the fertility of a plot by manuring, etc., the 
owner shifts me to another next year and brings my old plot under his 
own cultivation,’’ said H. D. spoke in a similar strain My owner left 
it to my choice to take as much manure from him as I wanted, but I 
have applied barely two cart-loads per hanal ; manure affects the second 
crop and the third crop as well as the first, but I do not know who is to 
cultivate my plot next year. Why should I have troubled myself to 
carry any more of it ?” Owners try to enhance the worth of poor land 
by sinking new wells and repairing old ones, manuring more than tenants, 
levelling, etc. B. every year strengthens the embankments of his fields by 
raising them more than two feet above the ground level to retain rain 
water, and so do many others. Holdings under owmer-cultivation can 
often be distinguished at sight. 

V.6. 5. There is a remarkable difference in the cattle kept by owners and 

tenants. A tenant’s cattle are as a rule of mediocre qualify, for he buys at 
a low rate. If he buys strong and valuable cattle he does so with a 
view to profit in some way not connected with cultivation ; the keep- 
ing of good cattle for cultivation only is regarded by them as unremunera- 
tive. Large owners keep good stock for the sake of manure and breeding. 
Medium and small owners do the same though on a smaller scale. Details 
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are given below of the stock kept by the owners and tenants who were V. 5 . 
studied in connection with the cultivation of their land : — 

Owners, 

I. — ‘A. has 3 oxen and 1 male buffalo, all of average health and 
reared at home ; 2 cow buffaloes ; 4 young male buffaloes ; 1 cow, 4 
young cows, 1 calf ; 4 goats, 1 kid ; and 2 riding mares. 

11. — B. has 3 oxen of good health ; 1 male buffalo, 2 young cow 
buffaloes ; 1 cow and 1 calf. 

III. --C. has 6 oxen of average health, 1 cow and 1 calf. 

IV. — D. has 3 oxen, 1 cow buffalo, which he puts to the plough, and 
a cow : all are of average health. 

Tena,its, 

V. — E. has ] ox and 1 male buffalo. The ox is mediocre, but the 
buffalo is very healthy ; in addition to fi(dd work, it is used for stud 
purposes. The charge for each covering is one rupee. Tlie owner 
earns from Rs. 100/- to Re. 120/- a year in this way. He keeps one 
more young male buffalo. 

VI. — F. keeps I ox, 1 buffalo, 2 young cows, 1 cow buffalo and its 
young male calf, He is a taqir by caste and has also some income 
as a menial. 

VII. — G. has 2 oxen of ordinary health, and 1 cow buffalo with a 
calf. 

Vni. — H. keeps 3 oxen of average health, 1 cow and 1 calf. He also 
plies a cart for hire. 


6 . With regard to buildings, all the tenants have kachcha houses and V. 6 . 
sheds ; the wood used in their constniction is grown locally. The buildings 
of the two small owners who were studied are similar to those of tenants. 

B, a medium cultivating owner, has a kachcha house and a shed, but 
he has one more small building for guests, made of 'pacca bricks ; the 
wood used for ceiling, doors and windows is deodar and ckil. A., 
the large ciiltivating-owner, has kachcha buildings for storing straw and 
fodder ; his shed is pacca and the wood used for it is deodar and chil. His 
dwelling house is also pacca, but it is an old building and the wood used 
for it was grown locally. 
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7. So far as the education ol children is concerned, tenants and small 
owners do not spare their children for school. Medium owners are inclined 
to allow education only bo those boys who seem promising, while the large 
owners are anxious to have all their sons educated. The children of large 
owners seem to show a disinclination towards education. A. is a large 
owner here and also elsewhere ; his elder son gave up school while he 
was in the sixth class, to the great disappointment of his father. “ The 
dominating idea in my mind was that my father was a big owner and 
I have plenty at home,'’ said the boy. The younger too is not a pro- 
mising lad ; he is in the fifth standard but is usually at the bottom of the 
class. A. is very anxious for him to improve and to see him well educated, 
even if he may fail occasionally. 

B. (a medium owner) has four sons ; three are still young and the eldest 
is in the third primary class. “I shall see if they are bright," said B., when 
asked how far he would educate them. 

C. and D. (small owners) and all the tenants have no children at 
school. When questioned they replied to the effect that the children prefer 
home work more than formal education. 

Generally speaking the village is backward in education. In December 
1925 there were 120 boys on the roll of the village primary school. Of this 
number only twenty boys are sons of village ^riculturist fathers and only 
six out of the twenty belong to fathers who cultivate. People argue that 
education, as it exists at present, is not only a failure for enabling a young 
man to earn his living, but is also a great drawback in that it leads him to 
adopt a higher standard of living, owing to which he cannot fall back on 
agriculture for a livelihood if he fails to get into service. So far no agri- 
culturist boy in Tehong has read beyond the Matriculation standard and at 
present there are only three Matriculates among the agriculturists ; these 
are all sons of medium owners and they are trying to get posts as 'patuaris. 

V. 8. 8. With regard to the careers of the children, an owner’s ambition 

is that his children should follow callings other than agriculture ; the calling 
he hopes for varies with his idea of personal respectability, and this 
depends upon the amount of land he owns. A large owner does not like 
his son to adopt inferior service if he fails to get such a post as the father 
believes his izzat (prestige) demands. Almost any Government post is 
considered superior to agriculture. A mediilm owner would similarly 
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prefer his son to adopt the ancestral occupation of a cultivator instead 8. 
of his earning money as a labourer. But small owners and tenants want 
money earned in any decent way, even if a son does not become a cultiva- 
tor. 


9. The standard of living is naturally related to the amount of land Vi 9. 
owned and the income therefrom; so also is the standard of needs for 
which debts are incurred. The large owner’s standard of living is apt to be 
higher than that of medium owners ; and that of medium owners better 
than that of small owners, which is similar to that of the tenants. The 
same applies to the amount of indebtedness. 

A. is the largest owner in the village and he also owns land elsewhere. 

His debts amounted to Rs. 10,000/- on the 13th Septembei 1925. B. 
is by way of being a money-lender. Of the small owners, the debts of 
D. and C. are Rs. 100/- and Rs. 77/- respectively. 

Among the tenants, G. owes Rs. 140/-, E. Rs. 200/-, H. is free from 
debt, while F. owes a debt of Rs. 230/-. G. has recently purchased an 
ox for Rs. 60/-, and this sum is included in the above Rs. 140/-. E. has 
come down from the position of a medium owner by selling much, and 
mortgaging the rest, of his land ; F. incurred a debt of Rs. 160/- with the 
marriage of his two children only a few days earlier ; small owners and 
tenants have usually the same standard of debt. 

The amount of land owned, the standard of cultivation, the reputation 
of the individual for repaying loans, and the relations with the money- 
lender are the chief factors in influencing the facility with which credit 
can be obtained. All A.’s debt (Rs. 10,000/-) is subject to interest at 
6 per cent. He is a big owner, and the lender is his brother-in-law. He 
has no difficulty in getting further loans. B. is a money-lender and 
can obtain credit easily, for he is a good cultivator, and also a medium 
owner. D. (a small owner) owes a debt of Rs. 100/-. He can obtain 
credit only with difficulty and he has to pay the highest rate of interest 
prevalent in the village, i.e., 2 pice a rupee per month or 37J per cent, per 
annum ; he is known to the people as a poor repayer of loans. C, (also a 
small owner) is indebted to the extent of Rs. 77/- to the village Co-operative 
Society. He is a good cultivator, and a punctual repayer, hence he finds 
no difficulty in obtaining credit. 
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Of the tenants, E. and G., experience difficulty in obtaining credit. 
They have borrowed the sums mentioned above, from or through their 
very near relatives after much trouble. One of them has sold or mort- 
gaged all his land and has the reputation of being a spendthrift ; the 
other’s father, who has by a will deprived one of G.’s brothers of any 
share in the ancestral property after his death, has also turned G. out 
to work and to live elsewhere rather than on his own land, and 6. has 
not yet established himself. F. is a faqir by caste ; he finds no difficulty 
in obtaining credit as he is a good cultivator and knows how to repay 
loans as silently as he borrows. Only recently he borrowed Es. 160/- at 
16 per cent, interest. H. is free from debt, is a good cultivator and 
also plies a cart for hire. Although, because of religious scruples, he 
seems to be opposed to borrowing and lending on interest yet, whenever 
he needs small sums of Rs. 20/- or thereabouts, he can borrow fiom his 
neighbours or relatives without interest. 

V, 10 . 19. Of the four owners mentioned above all but D. are members of 

the village Oo-operative Credit Society. D. was a member, but he ascribes 
the reason of his withdrawal to the Society hesitating or refusing to give 
loans to him. As a matter of fact he is a bad repayer of loans, as has 
already been said. None of the tenants is a member of the Society. F. 
has never thought of becoming a member ; H. is against the institution 
for religious reasons ; G. says that he was told he was too late to have 
a share, and E. because of his failure to get loans — being a spendthrift — 
withdrew from the Society. 



CHAFTEK VI. 


LAND REVENUE AND TAGCAVl. 

1. The figures given below indicate the fixed land revenue imposed VI. 1. 
at previous settlements and at the last settlement : — 

Settlement year. Fixed land revenue^ 

Rp. 

1. 1846 (Summary Settlement) .. •• 4,350 

2. 1850-51 .. .. .. .. 4,600 

3. 1885 .. .. .. .. 5,250 

4. 1913-17 .. .. .. .. 7,000 

2. The total cultivated area of the village in 1923-24 was 2,161 acres VI.2. 
and the present fixed demand is Rs, 7,000/-. The incidence per cultivat- 
ed acre is, therefore, Rs. 3/3/10. 

3. Of the fixed demand the sum of Rs. 136/- is deferred on account VI. 3. 
of protective well leases. 

4. There being no canal irrigation in this village, the question of VI. 4. 
occupiers’ rates does not arise. 

5. The following figures indicate what the village has paid as VI. 5. 
(a), land revenue, and (6). cesses, in each of the past five years : — 


TABLE XXVII. Showing I/xud Revenue and LoccCl Rates paid from 

1919-20 to 1923-24. 


' Year. 

Land Revenue. 

Local Rates. 

Total. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

lit 19-20 

6,910 

720 

7,630 

1920-21 

6,910 

720 

7,630 

1921-22 

6,910 

720 

7,630 

1922-23 

0,910 

720 

7,630 

1923-24 

6,941 

723 

7,664 
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VI. 6. 


The total sum paid by the village in land revenue and cesses in the 
past 5 years is Es. 38,184/-, or Rs. 7,636/12/9 per year on the average. 

In the table given below the matui’ed area for each of the harvests 
during the past 5 years is shown : — 

TABLE XXVIII .^ — Showing Area Matured in Tehong from 1919-20 to 

1923-24. 


Year. 

Kharif, 

Rahi. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1919-20 

1,001 

915 

1,916 

1920-21 

497 

768 

1,265 

1921-22 

943 

1,345 

2,288 

1922-23 

1,030 

1,386 

2,416 

1923-24 

936 

1,487 

2,423 

Average of 5 years . . 

881 

1,180 

2,061 


The average incidence per matured acre is thus Rs. 3/11/3. The follow- 
ing table shows how much wheat the zemindar had to sell in order to pay 
the land revenue per acre in 1850-51, 1885, and 1913-17. 


TABLE XXIX .^ — Showing Land Revenue expressed in terms of Wheat, 


Year. 

Assessment per 
acre 

cultivated. 

Sale rate of 
wheat per 
rupee. 

Total wheat a ze- 
mindar must 
sell to pay his 
land revenue 
per acre. 


Bs. 

a. p. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

1850-51 

2 

2 2* 

34t 

72-6 

1885 

2 

5 11* 

27t 

640 

1913-17 

3 

0 7 

12t 

36-4 

1923-24 

3 

3 10 

8 

26-9 


♦ Settlement Report, 1886 . t Punjab Gazette. t Olrcle Note Book. 
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6. The land rev(3nue has always been paid punctually during the Vl 6 
past five years, hence the authorities have never found occasion to apply 
pressure. The lambardar very often pays out of his own pocket and 
recoVers later from the owners ; for this he borrows from the money-lender 
on bihar (interest), generally one pice per rupee per month, i.e., 18| per 
cent, per annum. There is considerable diflSculty in the payment of the 
December instalment for which D., lambardar, sometimes borrows as 
much as Rs. 400/-. A lambardar is almost obliged to pay from his own 
pocket, otherwise his panchotra (commission) is liable to be confiscated. 

7 &8. Some owners borrowed from the village Co-operative Society vi. 

^ Sir Q 

to pay the last rabi land revenue instalment. N. borrowed Es. 12/- 
on ist June 1925 ; he had no surplus produce to sell. R. and M. bor- 
rowed Rs. 30/- and Rs. 40/- respectively on 10th and 3rd of June; 
neither of the two had any surplus produce. 0. borrowed Rs. 50/- on 
the 6th June 1925 ; he withheld surplus wheat with a view to secure a 
better price in view of his daughter’s marriage festivities. The result of 
an investigation into the sources from which the rabi instalment of 
land revenue was paid by each of 30 owners is given below. Ten 
cases have been taken of large owners, ten of medium and ten of 
small. 


Large Owners, 

A. paid from his savings ; B. out of the sale price of the fruit 
of his mango garden ; 0., having given up cultivation, had saved the 
proceeds of the sale of his two oxen and he paid from this sum ; D. 
{lambardar) borrowed what was necessary in addition to his pancholra 
allowance ; he had no surplus wheat to sell before or after the payment ; 
E. also borrowed as he had no surplus for sale ; F., G., H., and I. paid off 
the instalment by selling wheat before the date of payment ; J., as 
mentioned above, borrowed from the Oo-operative Society. 

Medium Owners. 

A., B., C., D. and E. paid from the sale of surplus wheat. F., G. and 
H. had no surplus produce and they borrowed to make the payment. I. 
paid from his previous savings, and J. out of his earnings from casual 
labour. 
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Small Owners, 

Ar, B., C., D. and E. paid out of their earnings from casual labour, 

’ F., G. and H. by borroAving ; they had no surplus to sell. I. paid from 
his savings. J. borrowed to make the payment, but later he repaid the 
amount after selling his wheat. 

The rahi crop of 1925 was comparatively poor owing to frost and the 
failure of timely winter rains. Some four of the above-mentioned owners 
told the investigator that the mifavourable agricultural conditions of the 
year led them to keep some produce in store, until they saw the results 
of the next kharif harvest. They would consider this store as a surj)lus 
if the kharif brought them sufficient ; otherwise it would serve to make 
up the deficit for home consumption. 

It may be of interest to estimate the amount of produce, wheat and 
straw, which an owner has to sell to pay the land revenue per acre of cul- 
tivated land. The sale rates of the produce are those current at the time of 
harvest : viz., wheat, 8 seers a rupee, and straw or bhusa one tangar a rupee. 

Taking first the case of chahi land, the land revenue which an 
owner has to pay per acre is Ks. 4/12/0. The outturn of wheat on 
such land may be taken as 14 maunds 28 seers of grain, and 62^ tangars 
of straw or bhusa per acre. At the prevailing price of wheat at harvest 
time, an owner has to sell 38 seers of grain per acre to pay his land revenue. 
But as he is required to pay only half the land revenue in this harvest, 
he need not sell for this purpose more than 19 seers of grain. If the 
incidence be taken in terms of bhusa, 4f tangars would have to be sold to 
pay the whole land revenue demand, or 2f tangars to pay the rabi demand. 

In the case of baram land, the land revenue per acre is Rs. 2/fi/O. The 
outturn of wheat per acre may be taken as 9 maunds 18 seers of grain and 
10|- tangars of bhusa. At prevailing harvest prices the amount of grain 
which an owner must sell to pay the whole land revenue demand is 19 seers, 
and to pay only the rabi demand 9^ seers. In terms of bhusa he would have 
to sell 2f tangars for the whole revenue demand, or 1 tangars for the 
rahi demand. 

VI. u 9. Owners are required to pay the land revenue in three instal- 
ments : in June, the beginning of December and the last week of January. 
There are no objections to the date fixed for the payment of the first 
instalment, as there is plenty of time for the zemindars to bring in and dis- 
pose of their wheat in time to meet the payment. S. and some others 
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have expressed the desire that this demand should be made somewhat VI. 9. 
earlier— in the month of May instead of June — and they think that this 
might lead to some economies on the part of zemindars. All the wheat is 
in by the middle of May and its presence in the house tempts the zemindars 
to extravagance. Sometimes money-lenders press them to repay their 
debts out of the fresh stock of wheat with the result that before the date 
of paying the land revenue instalment, their wheat stock is exhausted and 
they have to borrow. 

The date fixed for the payment of the second instalment seems 
fco be very troublesome to the zemindars as well as to the lamhardars, for 
maize is still in the sheaf, cotton not wholly picked and cane-j)ressiDg little 
more than begun. Thus a zemindar has to borrow. D., lambardar, and 
other lambardars as well, complain about the date of the second instalment. 

Out of Rs. 500/ - which D. has to collect for this instalment, he paid this 
year Rs. 300/- and last year Rs. 400/- from his own pocket. The lambardars 
as well as the zemindars would be pleased if the December instalment were 
combined with the January instalment. The proceeds of the cotton, maize 
and sugarcane crops would then be in, and they would be in a better posi- 
tion to pay the demand in one instalment. 

10. In the past ten years remission of land revenue has only been VL 10. 
made on one occasion, namely in 1919-2U, when damage was done to 
crops by a hail storm. The amount remitted was Rs. 120/-. 

12. With one exception the people of the village have never taken yj. 12. 
taccavi for any of the usual purposes, such as the sinking of wells, agricultural 
improvements, purchase of cattle, fodder or seed, etc. The exception is 

a Jat who borrowed in 1888. 

13. The instalments were repaid with ease in this case. VI. i;{. 

14. Taccavi is not popular in this village. The people know quite yi 14. 
well that the rate of interest charged in the case of a taccavi loan is lower 
than one even from the Co-operative Society, but they are under the im- 
pression that taccavi can be had only for sinking wells. J. sunk a well. 

In the beginning he thought of taking a taccavi loan but later he gave 
up the idea and preferred to borrow from a money-lender. He could 
have had a loan from the village Co-operative Society, but he did not do 
so. If I borrow from the Government or the Society it becomes public 
and my izzat (prestige) is injured,” was his explanation. He also com- 
plained that the Society did not lend big sums. Loans from money-lenders, 
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VI, 14* especially in the case of large sums are preferred, for they can be contracted 
privately and are known, if at all, to only two other persons, viz., the 
witnesses on the pro-note. S. and K. say: ‘‘ it is a question of riwaj^^ 
(custom): the people of this village are not accustomed to taccavi. 

There are also strong objections to the procedure by which taccavi is 
obtainable. Those in need have to go through a lot of trouble in the shape 
of pleasing the patwari, the lambardars, and the zaildars who must certify 
them as fit persons. Later tahsil officials are equally troublesome ; 
they must be pleased in some way or another, otherwise their “ come 
to-morrow ” nevei- ends, and every “ come to-morrow ” involves loss of 
time. Thelrecords show that people of other villages in the neighbour- 
hood make much more use of taccavi for sinking wells. The reason why 
Tehong people avoid it may be traced to the extreme fragmentation and 
scattering of holdings. Where such conditions prevail a single individual 
owner hardly needs a well to himself ; generally wells are sunk by several 
shareholders who have different ways of financing an enterprise, and 
taccavi is more suitable when the loan is being raised by one owner. 



CHAPTER VII. 


INDEBTEDNESS. 

1. Of 185 cultivators* families, 50 are free from debt and 135 indebted. VII. l. 
Of the total debt of Rs. 48,036/- incurred by the latter, the sum of Rs. 15,196/-, 

or 31*7 per cent of the whole, is due to personal expenditure; and Rs. 32,840/-, 
or 68*3 per cent, to expenditure connected with the needs of agriculture. 

Eleven families, out of those indebted, ha ve also inherited a debt of Rs. 6,160/-, 
and if we take this sum into account, as well as Rs. 2,242/-, which is the 
interest due by the cultivators on their various debts on 1st June 1925, the 
total amount for which they are indebted comes to Rs. 56,438/-. 

The average debt per cultivators* family then is over Rs. 112/- for 
personal expenditure, and Rs. 243/- for agricultural purposes, or Rs. 355/- 
in all. This high average, however, is mostly due to a few people with 
heavy debt. There are 11 who owe over Rs. 700/- each, of whom 7 owe 
over Rs. 1,000/-. Excluding these 11, the average of the remaining 122 
families is Rs. 231/-. 

2. Of the 110 members of the local Co-operative Credit Society, nearly Vil.2. 
all have borrowed to repay old debt. In all Rs. 13,587 /- have been borrowed 

for this purpose, while another Rs. 2,145/- of old debt have been repaid 
by saving. Of old debt repaid 86*5 per cent, has thus been raised by further 
borrowing, and 13*5 per cent, by saving. Rs. 2,579/- (82*4 per cent.) 
have been borrowed to redeem land as compared with only Rs. 552/- (17*6 
per cent.) found for this purpose from savings. For the repayment of old 
debt and the redemption of land, the members have borrowed from the 
Society rather than paid from their own savings. When, however, we turn 
to those more prosperous we find the proportions reversed. Of the 
purchase money for land bought, only Rs. 6,887/- (31*2 per cent.) was 
borrowed from the Society and Rs. 15,125/- (69*8 per cent.) found 
from savings. Similarly for land taken in mortg£^e, Rs. 690/- (5*4 per 
cent.) was borrowed from the Society and Rs. 11,932/- (94*6 per cent.) 
from savings. Out of 110 members of the Society, 99 borrowed to 
repay old debt or redeem mortgaged land. 26 members have bought 
land or taken it on mortgage : 24 of these have borrowed from the 
Society for the purpose and only two have found the whole sum from 
savings. 
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VII. 


3. In addition tc the village Co-operative Credit Society, there are 29 
money-lenders— 17 non-agriculturists and 12 agriculturists. If mortgagees 
are included, the latter number rises to 62, 48 of whom are cultivators. 
Of the non-agriculturist money-lenders, 9 are Banias {Aggarwals\ 2 jUwars 
(water-carriers), 2 Brahmans, 2 sunars (goldsmiths), 1 Khatri and 1 tarkhan 
(carpenter). Of the agriculturist money-lenders, 2 are Sikh Jats, one of 
whom cultivates ; 10 are Arams (Muslim), of whom 5 cultivate. All money' 
lenders, irrespective of caste or religion, take interest. 


Twenty years ago there were four non-agriculturist money-lenders, all 
Banias (Aggamals), and three agriculturist money-lenders, one Sikh Jat and 
two Arains. Abnost the entire business was in the hands of the former rlass. 
The Bania (Aggarwal) money-lenders are all owners descending from the 
same father, wliose family acquired a considerable portion of the village 
land here and elsewhere before the Punjab Land Alienation Act came into 
operation in 1901. Now the land is changing hands only amongst the 
agriculturists. The agr’culturist money-lenders are undoubtedly increasing 
in number and are developing their business of money-lending. 

The habit of repaying loans which largely depends on cultivation, the 
amount of land owned and the relationship of the needy with the mone) - 
lender, are the chief factors affecting the rate of interest. The most 
common rate of interest charged by money-lenders of both classes is paisa 
rupia, or 18f per cent, per annum, although sometimes it is as Ingh as 37| 
per cent, per annum and as low as 6 per cent per annum. For the purposes 
of comparison, a statement is given on the following page showing the loans 
granted by money-lenders of both classes togeth<*r with th<‘ rate of interest 
charged. 

Loans secured on mortgage are preferred both by the creditor and the 
debtor ; the former safeguards his investment and the latter obtains a lower 
rate of interest. In order to check the growth of the principal, the mortgs^or 
hands over the possession of the land mortgaged to the mortgagee, who 
either lets it to the mortgagor himself or to another as his tenant, or culti- 
vates it himself till the return of the loan. Non-agriculturist money-lenders 
for want of knowledge consider themselves ineligible under the Land 
Alienation Act to become mortgagees. Conversation with some of them 
indicates that they know little about the section of the Act under which 
they can take land in terminable mortgage for 20 years. 



TA.BLE XXX . — Showing the Amounts borrowed by Cultivators of Tehong from 

Money-lenders. 


Rate of Interest . 

Agricultur- 
ist money- 
lenders. 

Percentage. 

Non-agri- 

culturist 

money-len- 

ders. 

Percentage. 

Percentage 

of 

total. 


Hs. 


Rs. 



1 . Without interest * 

.3,937 

710 

1,009 

290 

13-0 

2. At 6 pet cent. 

7,1.501 

100-0 



10*7 

3. At 9 

1,150 

loo-o 

• • 


2-6 

4. At 12 

250 

19-5 

1,028 

80*5 

3-0 

5. At 16 



400 

100-0 

I'l 

6. At 18 



200 

100-0 

0*4 

7. At paim rupia per 
month, i. c., I8f 
per cent. || 

vmt 

.35-8 

4,105 

04-2 

15-2 

8. At 2 annas per ru- 
pee for a shashmahi 
(6 months), i. e., 25 
per cent. 



101 

100-0 

i 

0-2 

9. At 24 per cent. . . 

117 

00 *1 

00 

33-9 

0*4 

10. At li paisa rupia 
per month, t.c., 28 J 
per cent. 

160 

00-0 

104 

1 

39-4 

0-0 

11. At 30 per cent. 

400 

100-0 


1 

0-9 

12. At 2 paisa rupia 
per month, i. e., 3;7i 
per cent. 

200 

00 -7 

100 

i 

33-3 

0-7 

13. On mortgages with 
possession 

19,1.36 

! 

! 100-0 



46-0 

Total 

34,829 

8V7 

7,827 

78’3 

100-0 


* Agriculturist money-lenders have lent because of sympathy, relationship and religious 
sentiments, aiid in the case of non-agriculturist money-lenders the debt is due to shop accounts 
and hath udbar or casual loans without interest. 

t This sum includes Rs. 116/- on a mortgage without possession, 
t This sum includes Rs. 100/- on a mortgage without possession. 

II The interest on the sum is to be paid after every 0 months, otherwise the interest is 
added to the principal. 
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VII. 3. Sometimes small Joans are entered in a hahi or a chopatta (a simple 
ledger in which loans given and repaid are entered aide by side) by money- 
lenders of both classes, though the non-agriculturist money-lenders, parti- 
cularly the mahajans*, use this more than agriculturist money-lenders. 
The interest is entered as payable half yearly or annually as the case may 
be. If the debtor fails to pay the sum due as interest after the period 
prescibed, it is added to the principal and the entry is recast, the total 
then being treated as principal. For sums over Rs. 20/- a one -anna stamp is 
fixed in the case of loans given on a ledger account. 

Generally, loans are given on Government stamped bonds without any 
further security. The rate of interest is recorded and such bonds are 
subject to a settlement of account after every three years. Those who 
have uncertain credit are given loans on the security of a third person of 
good credit ; loans are also given on the security of ornaments, but on a 
small scale ; the practice is generally followed by the womenfolk among 
themselves. In such cases interest is payable every month and the rate of 
interest varies from paisa rupia to two paisa rupia per month, i.e., from 
18| to 37| per cent. The Bania (Aggarwal) money-lenders also give grain 
loans, of gram in particular, on swayie (quarter as much), and occasionally of 
wheat on dooMi (half as much) to the agriculturists of this and the neigh- 
bouring villages on cfmdition repayment is made at the time of harvest. 

Moot nalm biaj piara — a money-lender loves the interest more than 
the principal, is a well known proverb. If the interest is repaid regularly 
the money-lender allows the principal to remain, for he finds in the debtor 
a regular source of income. Failure to pay an instalment of interest acts 
as a warning and a second failure drives the lender to enforce repayment. 


VII. 4 . 4. Of the non-agriculturists, nine Aggarwals have about Rs. 20,600/- 

and two Brahmans and a Khatri Rs. 3,100/- on loan ; they earn about 
Rs. 4,423/- annually as interest. Five other men, jhiwars^ tarhhans and 
sunarsy have lent about Rs. 6,000/- and earn Rs. 1,124/- as interest. The 
total for non-agriculturist money-lenders is thus Rs. 29,600/- on loan, with a 
return in the way of interest of Rs. 5,547/-. The twelve agriculturist 
money-lenders have about Rs. 16,100/- on loan and earn Rs. 2,834/- as 
interest. 


* Banias, Khatris and Brahmans are known as Mahajans. 
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In addition to the above, the Oo-operative Credit Society does a con- VII. 4. 
siderable business. On the Slst July, 1925, its accounts stood thus 

Table XXXL — Showing the Financial Position of the Tehong Co-operative 
Credit Society on 31st July, 1925. 

Rs. a. p. 

Members’ share capital .. •• 7,266 4 0 

,, deposits . . . . . . 8,971 2 0 

Non-members’ deposits.. .. .. 26,898 1 3 

Reserve Fund .. .. .. 3,621 2 0 

Interest accrued . . . . . . 2,651 1 3 

Total .. 49,397 W 6 

It was employed as follows : — 

Loans advanced to the members .. 23,198 1 0 

,, ,, ,, the Sargaondi Credit Union 19,222 4 0 

,, ,, ,, Choheki Credit Union . . 5,620 7 3 

Shares held in the Central Co-operative Bank, 

Jullundur . . . . . . 375 0 0 

One share in the Punjab Provincial Co-operative 

Bank . . . . . . 20 0 0 

Common Good Fund . . . . . 961 14 3 

TotAtt .. 49;]97 10 6 

The Society lends to members at a rate of 9| per cent. Taking such 
loans only the Society will earn Rs. 2,170/7/0 annually as interest. 

5. Repayment of loans is made from the sale of produce —grain and VII. r>. 
fodder when surplus— sale* of cattle, land or houses, mortgage of land or 
houses, and cash earnings. 

6. The total debts — mortgage debt, loans from the Co-operative Society vil. a. 
and the money-lenders of tl e home village as well as other places— amount- 
ed to Rs. 64,196/- on 1st June 1925. Including interest the total amount 

due is Rs. 56,438/-, 
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VII. 6. 


With regard to the causes of indebtedness, the following have been 
given : — 


TABLE XXX II . — 'Showing Causes of Indebtedness in Tehong, 


Reasons for which the loans were taken. 

Amount due. 

! 

1 

Percentage] 
of total. 

1. Payment of rents, leases and land revenue 

Rs. a. p. 

I 1,233 10 8 

2'2 

2. Purchase of irrigation bags, carts and 
sugarcane presses, setting iron wheels 
on wells, repairing of wells, sinising iron 
tubes in wells 

2,692 11 3 

4-8 

3. Taking land in mortgage 

7,470 0 0 

13*2 

4. Purchase of land * 

I 3,813 0 0 

G-a 

5. Redemption of land 

: 1,047 4 7 

ro 

6. Miscellaneous expenses due to the purchase 
of necessaries of life, including illness 
expenses 

1,312 5 G 

23 

7. Celebration of marriages, funerals and other 
social observances t 

9,296 2 3 

16-5 

8. Purchase of food grains in times of scarc- 
ity .. .. .. 

821 14 8 

1-4 

9. Purchase of seed owing to bad crops in the 
preceding years 

1 

mi 13 9 

ro 

10. Purchase of fodder for the cattle in times 
of scarcity 

j 1,416 11 11 

2-5 

11. Purchase of oil cakes, cotLm seed, etc., for 
the cattle 

1 

1 142 7 7 

OTj 

12. Litigation 

3,179 1 0 

6-6 

13. Education of a student 

40 0 0 

O'l 

14. Building and repairs 

627 9 9 

ri 

15. Journeys to Canal Colonies to see relatives 

1 

84 13 9 

01 

16. Inherited debt 

6,160 0 0 

109 

17. Purchase of milch cattle 

1 

1,407 14 1 

2-5 

18. Purchase of plough cattle 

15,131 1 0 

26- 8 

Total . . I 

56,438 9 9 

1000 


* The* sum includes Rs. eoO/- duo to tlio purchase of a house, 
t Rs. 1,000/- are duo to purchase of wives. 
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From the table it will be seen that the highest percentage of indebted- Vll. 6. 
ness (29*2 per cent.) is due to the purchase of cattle— -plough and milch. The 
reason is that whenever an animal faUs ill the villager administers his own 
medicines or uses some prescription recommended by an old man, or one 
known as siana (clever), or one with a reputation for understanding cattle 
disease. Phillour is only 3 miles away from Tehong but the help of tlie 
Veterinary Assistant there is sought only rarely. People complain that 
unless they offer something to the Veterinary staff no attention is paid 
to them. 

Serious epidemics among cattle are sought to be checked by toona or 
superstitious observances. During the year of this investigation an epide- 
mic, named by the people Galghotoo or cattle plague, twice visited the village, 
and twice the loona was performed. Mortality due to the disease w as heavy ; 

40 cattle died in a space of about 10 days. The cultivator, if he is to con- 
tinue his industry, must replace casualties amongst his oxen. Shortage of 
fodder in times of scarcity tells upon the health and life of the cattle and 
weakens their power of resistance. Cattle are purchased wlien reejuired 
and not unnecessarily. 

The second highest percentage of indebtedness (IG‘4 per cent.) is due 
to expenditure on maiTiages, (including the purchase of wives), on funerals 
and on other social observances. Indebtedness due to these causes is found 
amongst the drain community alone. Of the 135 indebted cultivators, only 
two are Sikh Jats and one is a faqir, and their indebtedness is not found 
under this head. The drains' expenditure on such observances has 
increased. About 15 years ago no drain woman here used to wear gold ; 
every one had silver ornaments, but now all use gold ornaments ; even 
a man in ordinary circumstances is compelled to keep abreast in the social 
march of the community. Clothes too at marriages are now fine and 
costly as compared with what they were in the past. An drain could 
purchase a wife, if purchasing were resorted to, for Rs. 100/-, but now 
the price has risen as high as Rs. 500/- to Rs. 1,000/-. Similarly the ex- 
penditure on the celebration of funerals and other social observances has 
risen. 

Every one gave the terms of the bond on which money was borrowed, 
and the interest payable in each case, so there is little room for doubt as 
to the cause of indebtedness. 
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VII. 6. On Ist June 1926, the total amount of the cultivators’ debts was 
Ks. 56,438/-, but as has been mentioned before, this includes a sum of 
Rs. 2,242/- as interest due to be paid by cultivators on debts incurred. 
The amount borrowed from the Co-operative Society is Rs. 11,540/- and 
the interest on it, at 9| per cent, totals Rs. 113/-. From money-lenders 
the sum is Rs. 42,656/- and the interest on the individual sums for the 
period of each loan is Rs. 2,129/-. Of this principal Rs. 5,546/- are without 
interest, Rs. 19,135/- are on mortgages with possession, so that interest 
is chargeable only on Rs. 17,975/-. Of this Rs. 1,160/- are subject to 9 
per cent, rate of interest and Rs. 7,156/- to 6 per cent. The interest 
earned on these two sums is Rs. 153/-. The rest of the principal, 
Rs. 9,669/-, is subject to various rates of interest all above 9 per cent, and 
the total annual interest on this sum is Rs. 1,976/-. Had the debts been 
borrowed from the Co-operative Society at its usual rate of 9| per cent, the 
interest would have been only Rs. 977/-. 

Ind(ibt(!dness due to litigation is 5-6 per cent. ; the persons concerned 
were involved in cases under Section 498 of the Indian Penal Code. They 
are said to have tried to save money, which otherwise would Jiavc been ex- 
pended on marriages or in purchasing wives. 

Some say that land revenue is a cause of debt. As put by theiii; 
“ Crops may succeed or fail, revenue has to be paid ; the zemindar must 
borrow or steal.” According to others it is not a cause now whatever it 
may have been in the past, when the produce sold at Ioav rates and irriga- 
tion facilities were small. Fragmentation of holdings is <*v>mmoiiIy regard- 
ed as a curse on the cultivators. The date of the first instalment of hharif 
revenue, which is due in the beginning id December, is alleged to be very 
unsuitable and hence a cause of bornjwing, and there seems to be some 
truth in this. 

Debts are encouraged up to the limit to which repayment is possibbi. 
The money-lender does his best to discover the total debt already incurred 
by the needy, and the income and source of repayment, and then he can 
deal with applications for loans. 

VII. 7. 7. A. is highly indebted and the reason of his indebtedness is taking 

land on mortgage. He is practising economy to some e.xtent in his standard 
of living, celebration of marriages, etc. Recently he married his son and 
although the expenditure he made on the occasion was high, yet it was nut 
so high as before or as high as persons of his status usually make. ‘‘ I need 
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money to get clear of debt, so I must observe thrift and economy/’ said be vii, 
when accused of parsimony. Meeting a complaint that his visits had 
become rarer, he replied, “ I am more busy now and hope in four years to 
be quite free from debt.” He lets his square of land in the Canal Colony on 
a yearly lease, the payment of which he usually receives in two instalments 
when he goes there. This year he has received both the instalments to- 
gether at one visit, and consequently saved train fares by going there once 
instead of twice. Moreover, he said, “ A lump sum is better ; small sums 
are liable to be frittered away in many directions.” 

M/s debt is due to the sinking of a well and fixing a bucket wheel 
thereon. He too is practising economy like A. 

Indebtedness sometimes leads people to try cultivation in the Canal 
Colonies. J. has little hope here of getting clear of debt, and thinks of 
going to the Canal Colonies. Debt due to the untimely death of plough 
cattle is general, and sometimes a cultivator becomes disappointed and 
loses heart, gives up cultivation altogether and takes to casual labour. K. 
is an instance of the kind. Debt sometimes leads fathers to sell their 
daughters. Two men redeemed their land by selling daughters. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


MORTCJAGES. 

VJII. I. The account of mortgages in this Chapter and of sales in the next 

Chapter relates only to two pattis (sub-di visions) of the village, viz., Hansian 
and Masani, which are in charge of one of fche two palwaris of the village. 

The following is an abstract of mortgages made in each quadrennial 
period during the last 20 years. 

TABLE XXXIII. — Givinff Details of (yonditions of Morlpagc Indebted- 
ness for each Quadrennial Period from 1907-08 to 1928-24. 



No. of mort- 

AnEA Moktgageo 

IN AGUES. 

Land revenue 

Total area 
mortgaged 
expressed 

Cultivated 
area mort- 
gaged ex- 

Quadrennial 

year. 

gages made 
in the pre- 
vious quad- 

Total area. 

Cultivated 

assessed on 
mortgaged 
area. 

as a 

fraction 
of bho total 

pressed as 
a fraction of 
thocultivat- 


renniums 


area. 


area of the 
pattis. 

ed area of 
the pattis. 

1907-08 

52 

Acres. 

39*381 

Acres. 

39*381 

Rs. a. p. 

110 7 0 

39*3 

39*3 

1911-12 

78 

43*166 

43*137 

109 3 0 

43*1 

43*1 

1915-16 

70 

20*225 

19*806 

45 7 6 

20*2 

1 9*8 

1919-20 

()(3 

32*387 

31*956 

129 12 3 

32 3 

31*9 

1923-24 

63 

23*581 

23*350 

87 8 3 i 

1 

23*5 

23*3 


Mil. 2. Appendix A. at the end of the Chapter gives details of mortgages 

recorded in one quadrennial period for each of the five pattis of the village. 
Below a brief summary is given of the results of the examination of these 
pattis for the quadrennial period chosen. 

In Patti 1. the number of mortgages recorded as having taken place 
in the preceding quadrennium in the quadrennial review of 1907-08 is 52. 
The total area mortgaged was 415 hanals 3 rmrlas, of which 195 kanals 
16 marlas were chahi and 219 kanals 7 marlas were barani. The money 
received in mortgage was Ra. 7,733/10/0. The mortgage debt expressed 
as a multiple of the land revenue is 70' 1. All mortgages in this patti 
are with possession and until repayment of mortgage debt. Of the 52 
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mortgages, 6 are embodied in registered deeds, 28 in unregistered deeds and viil. 
19 are verbal. The cultivation of mortgaged land is done by mortgagees 
in 36 cases, tenants-at-will in 13, partly mortgagee and partly tenant-at- 
will in 1, and the land is let on half batai in 3 cases. 

In Patti II. the number of mortgages recorded as having taken place 
in the preceding quadrennium in the quadrennial review of 1911-12 is 78. 

The total area mortgaged is 454 kanals 19 marhs, of which 168 kanals 7 
marlas were chahi and 286 kanals 7 marhs barani, and 5 marhs sJiamihl, ex- 
cluded from the table. The money received in mortgage was Rs. 12,041/4/0. 

The mortgage debt expressed as a multiple of the land revenue is 1331. 

All mortgages in this patti are with possession and until repayment of 
mortgage debt. Of the 78 mortgages, 15 are embodied in registered deeds, 

49 in unregistered deeds and 14 are verbal. As regards the cultivation of 
mortgaged land, mortgagees cultivate in 52 cases, tenants-at-will in 23, sub- 
tenants under tenants-at-will in 2, and in one case land is let on Mf battii. 

In Patti ni. in the quadrennial review of 1915-16 the number of mort- 
gages recorded is 70. The total area mortgaged is 213 kanals 14 marhs 
comprising 69 kanals 14 marhs chahi, 149 kanals 2 marhs barani. and 4 
kanals 8 marhs shamiht not shown in the table. The mortgage money 
received was Rs. 9,244/1/0 and the mortgage debt expressed as a multi- 
ple of the land revenue is 203-3. All mortgages are with possession and 
until repayment of debts. Of the 70 mortgages, 11 are embodied in 
registered deeds, 29 in unregistered deeds, 29 are verbal and one is by order 
of the court. In 2 cases a share in the shamiht has been mortgaged. Of 
the mortgaged land mortgagees cultivate in 46 cases, tenants-at-will in 22, 
and the land is let to mortgagors on half-batai in 2 cases. 

In PaUi rV. the number of mortgages recorded in the quadrennial 
review of 1919-20 is 66. The total area mortgaged is 341 kanals 8 marhs 
made up of 210 kanals 8 marhs chahi, 126 kanals 9 marhs barani, and 
4 kanals 11 marhs shamiht not shown in the table. The mortgage 
money amoimted to Rs. 17,163/3/0 and mortgage debt expressed as a 
multiple of the land revenue is 132-2. Only one mortgage, viz.. No. 16, is 
without possession and all are until repayment of debt. Of the 66 mort- 
gages, 29 are embodied in registered deeds, 6 in unregistered deeds and 32 
are verbal. In 6 cases a share in shamiht has been mortgaged. Mortgag- 
ed land is cultivated in 39 cases by mortgagees, in 10 by tenants-at-will, 
in 6 by sub-tenants under tenant-at-will and in 3 partly by both mortgages 
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VIII. and tenant-at-will. The land is let on half-batai in 5 cases, on cash rent, 
on interest on debt, and for the payment of land revenue, one case each. 

In PaUi V., 53 mortgages are recorded in. the quadrennial review of 
1923-24. The total area mortgaged is 248 kanals 12 marlas comprising 166 
Tcanals 18 marlas chahi, 79 kanals 4 marlas barani, and 2 kanals 10 
marlas shamilat not shown in the table. The mortgage money amounts 
to Rs. 17,463/13/0 and the mortgage debt expressed as a multiple of land 
revenue is 199*4. All the mortgages in the 'patti are with possession and 
until repayment of debt. Of the 53 mortgages, 19 are embodied in registered 
deeds, 6 in unregistered deeds and 29 are verbal. No share in the shamilat 
has been mortgaged. The cultivation of the mortgaged area is undertaken 
as follows by mortgagees in 20 cases, tenants-at-will in 20, sub-tenants 
under tenants-at-will in 2, partly by both mortgagee and tenant-at-will in 
1 case. Land is let on half-hatai in 3, on chakota rents in 4, and for the pay- 
ment of land revenue in 3 cases. 

VIII. 3. The following statement shows the number of holdings in which 
there were mortgages for each quadrennial period examined for each Patti 


Table XXXIV. — Statement shotoing the No. of Holdings in Pattis in which 
there were Mortgages in Quadrennial Periods from 1907-08 to 1923-24. 



li)07.0S 

Qua 

1011-12 

DBENN7AL Y 

1015-16 

EAR, 

1019-20 

1023-24 

No. of holdings 

52 

78 

70 

66 

53 

Of which the cultivated area is— 
less than 1 aero 

2 

7 

10 

18 

5 

Between 1 & 2i acres 

11 

0 

8 

4 

1 

y. 2^ & 6 *. 

13 

11 

7 

5 

4 

„ 6 & 7i „ 

10 

12 

10 

2 

10 

7i & 10 

7 

18 

15 

13 

18 

„ 10 & 16 „ 

8 

16 

0 

JO 

11 

„ 16 & 20 „ 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

„ 20 & 60 „ 


1 ' 

1 

1 

. . 

More than 60 „ 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


tTole . — The same holding may come into account more than once. 





Note . — The figures of mortgage debts entered in the records are actual. 
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TABLE XXXVI . — Statement showing Quadrennially the Number of 
Proprietary Holdings in Tehong in which Redemptions have been effected. 



Quadrennial Year. 

1915-16 

1919-20 

1923-24 

No. of holdings 

39 

52 

32 

Of which the cultivated area is— 




less than 1 acre 

7 

8 

10 

between 1 & 2 J acres 

4 

1 


»♦ 2^ & 5 . . 

10 

9 

2 

„ 5 & 71 „ 

11 

8 

1 

„ 71 & 10 „ 

2 

9 

i 

3 

„ 10 & 15 „ 

3 

14 

11 

„ 15 & 20 „ 

1 

2 

5 

„ 20 & 50 „ 

1 

1 

•• 

More than 60 ,, 

.. 


. . 


]!fote . — The same holding may come into account more than once. 


TABLE XXXVII . — Statement giving Details of Redemptions m/xde %n 
Tehong in each Quadrennial Period from 1899-1900 to 1923-24. 


Year of Quadrennial Jamabandi. 

No. of re- 
demptions 
made in 
the previ- 
ous quad- 
rennium. 

Total area 
redeemed. 

Cultivated 

area 

redeemed. 

Consideration 
money paid 

On account of 
redemption. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. a. p. 

1899-1900 

78 

80*331 

79*760 

10,040 3 0 

1903-1904 

38 

41*244 

41*225 

4,079 3 0 

1907-1908 

68 

68*566 

68*466 

9,065 11 0 

1911-1912 

73 

70*962 

70*866 

11,467 14 0 

1916-1916 

39 

38*394 

37*919 

5,841 11 3 

1919-1920 

62 

32*431 

32*319 

8,793 7 0 

1923-1924 

32 

26*876 j 

26*060 

8,722 8 0 
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(c). Inquiry was made as to each of the redemptions effected from VlU. 
June 1913 to June 1924 to ascertain whether redemption was automatic; 
whether other land was sold or mortgaged in order to effect it ; whether 
redemption was made by owner, mortgagor, or a subsequent vendee, and 
how the money was obtained to carry it out. HO redemptions were 
effected during the period and details of these are given in Appendix B. 
to this Chapter; only a general summary is attempted here. 

During the period no redemption occurred automatically on the expiry 
of an agreed period of years. 

29 redemptions have been made by re-mortgaging the whole of the 
mortgaged land for more money or a part for the same money, and 7 
have been made without repayment by getting only a portion of the land 
redeemed from the mortgagees, leaving the remainder as security for the 
original sum. In 13 cases the redemption money has been saved from 
profits of cultivation in the village and in 8 cases it has been saved from 
profits of cultivation in the Canal Colonies. 7 redemptions have been 
effected by mortgaging or selling other lands and 4 by selling houses; 

2 have been made by selling portions of land that were mortgaged. In 4 
cases the money has been saved from service, in 1 from income from 
land, and in 2 from income from casual labour ; 3 represent merely 
transfer of mortgages from distantly to closely related persons for the same 
amount, and 3 have resulted from the mortgagees succeeding to the pro- 
perty of deceased mortgagors, while 10 have been made from savings of 
income from land, trade, service or money-lending. In 1 case redemp- 
tion money has been saved from cultivation and service ; in 2 by selling 
daughters, in 3 cases it has been secured from a money-lender aud in 1 
by borrowing from the Co-operative Society ; in 1 partly by borrow- 
ing and partly by saving from cultivation ; in 1 by income from land and 
cultivation ; in 3 it has been saved partly from cultivation and partly from 
casual labour, in 4 cases the money has been borrowed partly from the 
Co-operative Society and partly saved from casual labour; and one redemp- 
tion has been effected by selling cattle and giving up cultivation. 

Of the 110 redemptions of the period, 76 have been redeemed by 
the mortgaging owners themselves, 21 by children or successors to the 
property of the deceased mortgaging owners ; 10 have been made 
by purchasers of the mortgaged areas or subsequent vendees, and 
in 3 cases of redemptions mortgagors died and were succeeded in the 
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Vlir. property by the mortgagees, whereupon the mortgages were entered as 
redeemed. 

Vlir. (d). During the past 11 years no redemption occurred automatioally 
on the termination of a given period ; in no case has an automatically termin- 
able mortgage been made as a means of redeeming a mortgage not subject 
to such automatic redemption. All mortgages made in the past 20 years 
have been subject to redemption on the repayment of the debt. All re- 
demptions in the past 11 years have been effected either by repayment of 
debt, or by mortgaging or selling other areas, or by re-mortgaging the 
whole of the mortgaged land for more money or a part for the same money, 
or by getting part of the mortgaged land redeemed without payment from 
the original mortgagee, when the latter has agreed to keep the mortgage 
for the same consideration on a smaller area. 


V III. f). For the total mortgages in existence at the time of the preparation 
of the quadrennial jamabandi for 1923-24, the area has been mortgaged 
as follows J — 

Total, Cultivated, 


Kanals, Marlas. Kanals. Marlas, 


(a). To zemmdars of the village 

..598 

7 

588 

19 

(6). „ „ ,, other villages 

.. 64 

U 

64 

14 

(c). To non-agriculturist 
money-lenders 

.. 1 

19 

1 

11 

((?). To others 

.. 15 

10 

16 

10 

Total 

..680 

10 

670 

•4 


The total existing mortgaged area is made up of 130 mortgages, of 
which only one includes a share in the shamibu and this is in favour of 
non-agriculturist money-lenders. The mortgages in favour of non-agiicul- 
tural tribes in (c) and {d) above are dealt with in two registered deeds : one 
in favour of the village bania and the other in favour of a hajjam (barber). 
Both the mortgages were executed before the Land Alienation Act came 
into force. 
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In the existing mortgages and all those that have been entered into vril. 
during the last 20 years, the mortgagees were the real parties advancing 
the money. There lias not been found any case of a bemmi transaction 
in this village, though cases were mentioned in neighbouring villages. 

Mortgagees prefer to invest their money in mortgages, because the 
repayment of a mortgage debt must be made in full, whereas debts given 
otherwise than on mortgage may be repaid in instalments and this the 
person lending the money dislikes. A mortgage also avoids the trouble 
and expenditure involved in seeking enforcement of repayment through the 
courts. Ooltivating owners and tenants like to take land on mortgage for 
the sake of adding to their cultivation. It saves the trouble of getting 
land on rent, and enables them to devote more attention to cultivation. 

To have taken laud on mortgage is also regarded as increasing social 
prestige. 

7. An owner who seeks to meet some pressing need by mortgaging his VIii. 
land has no difficulty in linding mortgagees ; he usually means to repay 

the debt and uses the loan economically ; he agrees to no entry of any 
amount over and above the actual sum received. Spend-thrifts, however, 
do experience difficulty in finding mortgagees, particularly when they have 
no special necessity for contracting the debt. When they have mortgaged 
much of their land they have been known to get their heirs to claim that 
the mortgage was not for legal necessity and so not binding on them. Mort- 
gagees thus think twice before entering into such transactions and when 
they do, the mortgagor may agree to receive less than the sum mentioned 
in the deed and care is usually taken to record some legal necessity in 
the deed. Persons who are regarded as being able to repay the debt in a 
year or so find difficulty in discovering a mortgagee as people prefer to 
advance money on mortgages which may be expected to run for years. 

It was asserted that if the zemindars had more money to invest in 
mortgages more owners would be willing to mortgage their land ; that 
is to say the shortage of available capital restricts mortgage. 

8. In many cases the non-agriculturist money-lender seems to be vill. 
ignorant of the law by which he can take the land of an agriculturist on 
mortgage for 20 years : and where he is aware of it, he does not regard this 
terminable mortgage as profitable. 
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Vlll. 

8 . 


VI 11. 

9 . 


From inquiry it would appear that no person has ever tried to change 
a mortgage of a more burdensome kind into one under Section 6 (a) of the 
Land Alienation Act. Money-lenders of both classes say that they would 
not agree to this ; whether the money-lender be agriculturist or non- 
agriculturist, their profession is the same and they sympathise with one 
another in business affairs. 

9. For each of the IbG mortgages contracted during the last 11 years, 
from June 1913 to June 1924, inquiry was made to ascertain the 
reasons why the mortgage was made; whether the mortgagor got the money 
in cash, and if so, what he did with it ; whether the mortgage consideration 
was the extinction of debt, and if so, how these debts were contracted ; and 
in the case of share-holders, whether the mortgage was by all or by only 
some of them. The data thus collected will be found in Appendix 0. 
A short summary of the results of the main facts is given in the list below, 
which shows the reasons wliy mortgage was resorted to : — 


Reason why the mortgage was made. No, of cases. 

Redemption of other mortgages .. .. 9 

Taking land in mortgage . . . . 2 

Purchase of land . . . . . . 3 

Re-mortgaging to get more money or redeem 
land . . . . . . . . 36 

(In 23 cases this money has been in excess and 
the use to which the surplus was put is given 
on the next page.) 

Marriages . . . . . . . . 3 

Transference from an unrelated person to a 

near relative . . . . . . 4 

Litigation . . . . • . . . 7 

Commencing cultivation in Tehong or else- 
where . . . . . . . . 6 

Purchase of wives . . . . . . 2 

Marriage and purchase of oxen . . . • 1 

Payment of chaJcota rent . . . , 1 

Purchase of oxen . . , . • • 1 

Extinction of debts . . . . . . 78 

Total . , 166 
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The oases in which the mortgagor obtained increased money by a further vjir. 
mortgage are 23, and the following explanation shows the uses to which the 
money in excess has been put. 


Use, No, of cases. 

Purchase of food-grains, clothes, etc. . . 7 

Marriages . . . . . . 3 

Purchase of oxen . . . . . . 3 

Extinction of debts contracted for purchasing 

oxen . . . . . . 1 

Litigation . . . . . . 4 

Drinking, polygamy, etc. . . . . 5 


Total . . 23 


During the period 78 mortgages, as shown earlier, have been made purely 
for the extinction of debts which were contracted ior the following reasons. 


Reason, No^ of cases. 

Litigation . . . . . . 7 

Purchase of plough cattle . . . . 26 

Marriages . . . . . . 9 

Marriages and purchase of plough cattle . . 4 

Purchase of food-grains and plough cattle . . 1 

Purchase of wives . . . . . . 4 

Redemption of a mortgage, and purchase of 

gadda, cane-pressing mill, etc. . . 1 

Purchase of plough cattle and implements ; sink- 
ing of wells . . . . . . 7 

Emigration to Australia . . . . 3 

Purchase of cattle and building a mosque . . 1 

Purchase of goats . . . . . . 1 

Purchase of food grains, clothes, etc. . . 3 

Performance of marriage and purchase of a gadda 1 

Gambling, drinking and polygamy .. 11 

Total . . 78 


Of the 166 mortgages that have been made in the last 11 years, 74 
have been made by the only owner ; 65 by one of the shareholders, (including 
13 cases where one shareholder redeems the whole mortgage, and becomes 
the mortgagee of the shares of his co-sharers) ; 24 by all the shareholders ; 
and 3 by some of the sWeholders only. 
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PATTI II — concluded. 
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PATTI III.— Quadsennul Year, 1916-16. 
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t This excludes 2 kanals of shamilai (common land) also mortgaged. 
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PATTI III. — concluded. 
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This excludes 10 marlas of sham Hat {common laud) also mortgaged. 
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This excludes 3 marlasol skamilat (common land) also mortgaged. 



PATTI IV. — continued. 
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This excludes 11 marlas of skamilat (common land) also mortgaged, 





Tbis excludes 2 kanals 13 rnarlas of shamilat (common land) also mortgaged. 






PATTI IV. — concluded. 
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*This excludes 2 Icanals of skainilat (common land) also mortgaged. 
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♦This excludes 10 marlas of shamilat (common land) also mortgaged. 


PATTI N .^concluded. 
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♦The mortgagor mortgaged more than his share from the common holding without the knowledge of others. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Table XXXIX . — Statement showing the Number of Redemptions effected 
in Tehony from June 1913 to June 1924. 


No. 

Serial No. in Muta- 
tion Register or 
revenue records. 

Sources of redemp- 
tion money. 

Who redeemed 
the land ? 

Was other 
land sold or 
mortgaged 
to effect re- 
demption ? 

R*E MARKS. 

(No case was found of 
automatic redemption 
at the expiry of a 
fixed period). 




PATTI MASANI. 



1 

1207 

Partly borrowed from 

Grand-children of 

No. 

In practice where land 



the village Co-opera- 

the mortgaging 


is re-mortgaged the 



tive Society and 

owner after his 


second mortgagee does 



partly saved from 

death. 


not pay the mort- 



casual labour. 



gagor. He pays direct- 






ly to the first mort- 






gagee and a record of 

2 

1362 

Do. 

Do. 

No. 

payment and receipt 






from both sides is 

3 

123 

Savings from culti- 

Do. 

No. 

entered in the deed ; if 



vation and casual 



the mortgage is verbal. 



labour. 



statements of the same 






description are made 

4 

301 

Income from land and 

Mortgaging owner. 

No. 

before the village pat- 



savings from cultiva- 



laan, who records them. 



tion. 



The land in question 






is, however, recorded 

5 

200 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do. 

No. 

as redeemed from the 



same area and re- 



first mortgagee by the 



deeming part of it. 



mortgagor. The sur- 






plus money only, if 






there is any, is given 

6 

300 

Income from cultiva- 

Do. 

No. 

to the mortgagor. 



tion. 




7 

1413 

Without payment . , 

Do. 

No. 

Land rose in value ; the 






mortgagee agreed to 






free this area and let 

8 

r 186 




the debt stand on the 


) to 

Sale of a house 

Do. 

No. 

remainder of the land. 

11 

( 189 





12 

404 

Further re-mortgag- 

Do. 

No. 




ing a lesser area. 




13 

1633 

Income from service. 

Successor to the 

No. 




land, trade, and 

property of the 





money-lending. 

mortgaging owner. 



14 

fl367 

Income from cultiva- 

Mortgaging owner. 

No. 


15 

1 260 

tion in Bar, 




16 

284 

Borrowing from the 

Do. 

No. 




Co-operative Society. 


1 
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APPENDIX B— continued. 



$ 0 ^ 






M t- ' O 

o 



Was other 

Remarks. 

No. 

{Serial JNo. id J 
tion Regia 
revenue rec 

Sources of redemp- 
tion money. 

Who redeemed 
the land ? 

land sold or 
mortgaged 
to effect re- 
demption y 

(No case was found of 
automatic redemption 
at the expiry of a 
fixed period). 




( 

PATTI MASANI — continued. 


17 

( 288 

Sold and mortgaged 

Mortgaging owner. 

Sold and 


18 

i 289 

other lands. 


mortgaged 
other land. 


19 

5 171 

Borrowing from rela- 

Son of the mort- 

No. 


20 

1 172 

tives on the same 

gaging owner after 





interest as was 

his death 





charged by the Co- 
operative Society. 




21 

280 

Re-mortgaging a lesser 

Mortgaging owner. 

No. 




area. 

j 




22 

314 

Without payment . . 

Do. 

No. .. 

The mortgage debt was 





settled on the re- 
mainder of the area. 


23 

277 

Sale of a daughter . 

Do. 

No. 


24 

253 

Partly borrowing and 

Do. 

No. 




partly savings from 
cultivation. 




26 

j 496 

Ro- mortgaging the 

1 Do. 

No. 



1“^ 

1 same area but getting 

1 

1 





more money. 




26 

1460 

Re- mortgaging the 
same area plus a 
further area and 

Do. 

No. 




getting more than 
was necessary for 






the redemption. 





VIIJ 

App, 

B. 


27 

/1614 

The mortgaging owner died leaving the mortgagees to succeed to his property ; 

28 

\1616 

hence the redempti( 

m. 



29 

449 

Re-mortgaging the 
same area for a 
larger sum. 

Mortgaging owner. 

No. 


30 

460 

Without payment . . 

Do. 

No. .. 

The mortgage debt was 
settled on the remain- 
der of the area. 

31 

273 

Re-mortgaging the 
same area for a 
larger sum. 

Do. 

No. 


32 

1230 

Selling cattle and giv- 
ing up cultivation. 

Son of the mort- 
gaging owner after 
nis death. 

No. 

! 
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APPENDIX B. continued. 



eS O . 



Was other 

Remarks. 

No. 

^ 2 
S 

Sources of rodemp- 

Who redeemed 

land sold or 
mortgaged 

(No case was found of 

Serial £so. 
tion E 
revenue 

tion money. 

the land ? 

to effect 
redemption ? 

automatic redemption 
at the expiry of a 
fixed period). 




PATTI U^SANl■^■ontim^ed. 

1 


:rs 

34 

1 53 
\ 313 

Income from service. 

Son of the moit- 
g aging owner 

after his death. 

No. 


35 

1212 

lie-mortgaging the 
same area for a 
larger sum. 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 


36 

464 

lie- mortgaging a 

lesser area. 

Do. 

No. 


37 

471 

Selling other land . . 

Do. 

Sold other 
land. 


38 

39 

40 

[1469 

1471 

11473 

Income from culti- 
vation. 

Successors of the 
mortgaging owner. 

No. 


41 

401 

Do. 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 


42 

124 

Do. 

Do. 

No. 


43 

1500 

Income from trade 
and money-lending. 

Purchaser of the 
mortgaged area . 

No. .. 

The area was purchas- 
ed while under mort- 
gage. The money 

was paid off to the 
mortgagee by the 
vendee and the re- 
demption was record- 
ed as carried out 
by the vendee. 

44 

460 

Re-mortgaging a 
lesser area. 

1 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 


45 

164 

Do. 

Sous of the mort- 
gaging owner after 
his death. 

No. 


46 

1696 ' 

Saving from service 

Do. 

No. 


47 

1554 

Income from cultiva 
tion in Bar, 

Successor to the 
property of the 
mortgaging owner. 

No. 


48 

1209 

Without payment . . 

Do. 

No. .. 

The mortgage debt 
was settled on the 
remainder of the area. 
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APPENDIX B. — continued. 


VIII. 

App. 


No. 


4 

jilll 


111 


Sources of redemp- 
tion money. 


Who redeemed 
the land ? 


Was other 
land sold or 
mortgaged 
to effect 
redemption? 


Remarks. 

(No case was found of 
automatic redemption 
at the expiry of a 
fixed periodK 





PATTI MASANI- 

~ix.n chided. 


49 

304 

Re-mortgaging a 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 




lesser area. 




60 

60 

Saving from casual 

Sons of the mort- 




labour. 

gaging owner after 
his death. 

No. 



61 

166fi 

The mortgaging owner died leaving the mortgagee to succeed to his property ; 



hence the redemptio; 

1 . 



62 

1634 

Without payment . . 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 

The mortgage debt was 





settled on the remain- 
der of the area. 


63 

462 

Savings from service 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 




and cultivation. 




64 

1211 

Re- mortgaging a 

Do. 

No. 




lesser area. 




65 

162 

Income from cultiva- 

Do. 

No. 




tion. 




66 

299 

Do. 

Successors to the 
mortgaging owner. 

No. 


67 

1351 

Without payment . . 

Mortgaging owner 

No. .. 

The mortgage debt was 





settled on the remain 
der of the area. 


68 

34 

Borrowing 

Do. 

No. 


69 

1376 

Re-mortgaging a 

Do. 

No. 




lesser area. 




60 

1348 

Without payment . . 

Do. 

No. .. 

The mortgage debt 





was settled on the 
remainder of the area. 


61 

1244 

Re-mortgaging a 

Do. 

No. 




lesser area. 




62 

C1697 

Income from culti- 

Do. 

No. 


63 

1 24 

vation in Bar, 
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APPENDIX B. — continued. 


No. 

^rial No. in Muta- 
tion Register oi 
revenue records. 

Sources of redemp- 
tion money. 

Who redeemed 
the land ? 

Was other 
land sold or 
mortgaged 
to effect 
redemption ? 

Remakes. 1 

(No case was found of 
automatic redemption 
at the expiry of a 
fixed period). 




PATTI HANSIAN. 



64 

260 

Mortgaging other 
land. 

Mortgaging owner 

Mortgaged 
other land. 


65 

169 

Re-mortgaging the 
same area for the 
same amount. 

Do. 

No. 

Transferred the mort- 
gage from a distant 
to a near relative. 

66 

219 

Re-mortgaging the 
same area for a larger 
.sum. 

Do. 

No. 


67 

116 

Partly savings from 
casual labour, and 
partly borrowed from 
the Co-operative So- 
ciety. 

Do. 

No. 


68 

308 

Re-mortgaging the 
same area for a larger 
sum. 

Do 

No. 


69 

413 

Re-mortgaging a 

lesser area. 

Do. 

No. 


70 

1496 

Transferring the mort- 
gage from a distant 
to a near relative. 

Do. 

No. 


71 

362 

Re-mortgaging the 
same area for in- 
creased money. 

Do. 

No. 


72 

1488 

! Income from culti- 
vation. 

Nephews and suc- 
cessors to the 
mortgaging uncle. 

No. 


73 

246 

Re- mortgaging the 
same area for the 
same amount. 

Mortgaging owner. 

No. 


74 

1373 

Sale of a daughter . . 

Do. 

No. 


76 

276 

Re- mortgaging the 
same area fora larger 
sum. 

Do. 

No. 


76 

1210 

Income from cultiva • 
tion in Bar, 

Sons of the mort- 
gaging owner 

^ter his death. 

No. 


77 

1364 

Income from cultiva- 
tion in Bar, 

Do. 

No. 


78 

79 

5 1367 
tl368 

Income from land and 
money-lending. 

Purchaser of the 
mortgaged area. 

No. 
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APPENDIX B. — concluded, 


^11 

.S ‘S) ^ Sources of redemp- 
d^§ tion money. 

J-l s 

Who redeemed 
the land ? 

Was other 
land sold oi 
mortgaged 
to effect 
redemption 

1 

i 

j Remarks. 

(No case was found of 

1 automatic redemption 

1 at the expiry of a 
fixed period). 



j PATTI HANSIAN — concluded. 


80 1496 

Income from culti- 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 



vation in Bar. 




81 r366 





82 367 





83 ■; 368 

Income from land 

Purchasers of the 

No. 


84 369 

and money-lending. 

mortgaged area. 



86 1 316 





86 246 

Income from culti- 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 



vation. 




87 271 

Without payment . . 

Do. 

No. 

The mortgage debt was 





settled on the remain- 





der of the area. 

88 292 

Savings from casual 

Do. 

No. 



labour. 




89 690 

Income from culti- 

Do. 

No. 



vation. 




90 r348 





91 } 17 

Income from land . . 

Do. 

No. 


92 [ 33 





93 1371 

Income from service. 

Do. 

No. 


94 i 66 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do. 

No. 


96 jl42 

same area for a lar 





ger sum. 




96 242 

Income from culti- 

Purchaser of the 

No. 



vation. 

mortgaged area. 



97 262 

Mortgaging another 

Mortgaging owner 

Mortgaged 



area. 


another plot. 


98 70 

Selling other land . . 

Do. 

Sold other 





land. 


99 73 

Mortgaging another 

Do. 

Mortgaged 



area. 


other land. 


100 211 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do. 

No. 



same areaf or a larger 





sum. 




101 ( 481 

Re-mortgaging other 

Do. 

No. 


102 (262 

plots and getting 





more money. 




103 271 

Income from culti- 

Purchaser of the 

No. j 



vation. 

mortgaged area. 

i 


104 (134 

Selling a portion of 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 1 

106 (136 

the mortgaged area. 


1 


106 370 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do. 

No. 1 



same and mortgag- 




ing a further are^i. 



107 r482 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do. 

No. ! 

108 j 436 

same area for a 


i 

109 1 372 

larger sum. 



no L263 



' 


an. 

ipp. 

B. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Table XL. — Statement giving Details of every Mortgage made in Tehmg 

in the last 11 Years. 


No. 

Serial No. in Muta- 
tion Register. 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ? 

1 

290 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage. 

Redeemed other 
land under 
mortgage. 

__ 

By all shareholders. 

2 

1207 

Do. 

Do. 


By the only owner. 

3 

1363 

Transference of the 
mortgage from a 
distant to a near 
relative. 



By one of the share- 
holders. 

4 

244 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts. 

Purchase of 
cattle. 

By the only owner. 

6 

100 

(а) . Litigation over 

succession to 
landed pro- 
pel ty. 

(б) . Commencing cul- 

ti^ationin Canal 
Colonies. 

(c). Extinction of debt 
to the Co-opera- 
tive Society. 

On litigation. . . 

Began cul tivat i on 
in the Canal 
Colonies, 

Repaid the debts. 

Litigation. 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

6 

1494 

Purchase of land in 
another village. 

Purchased land. . 

•• 

By one of the share- 
holder s.- 

7 

236 

Do. 

Do. 

. . 

By the only owner. 

8 

410 

Commencing culti- 
vation in the Canal 
Colonies. 

(а) . Purchased 
oxen. 

(б) . Purchased 2 
gaddas. 

(c). Miscellaneous 
expenditure. 

I 

By all the shareholders. 

9 

1361 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debtj 

’ Purchase of 
plough cat- 
tle. 

Do. 

10 

467 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

By the only owner. 

11 

422 

Do. 

Do. 

(а) . Purchase 
of an ox. 

(б) . Marriage 
of a daugh‘ 
ter. 

By one of the share- 
holders. 




APPENDIX C. continued. 


No. 

1 

11 

’21 

3.1 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ? 

12 

607 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

(а) . Purchase 

of plough 
cattle. 

(б) . Purchase 

of food 
grains in 
times of 
scarcity. 

By the only owner. 

13 

420 

Do. 

Do. 

{a). Purchase 
of a gaddu. 

(b) . Purchase 

of a cane- 

pressing 

mill. 

(c) . Redemp- 

tion of a 
mortgage. 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

14 

406 

Redemption of the 
land previously 
mortgaged. 

The 8 3Cond mort 
gagee paid 
directly to the 
first. 


By the only owner. 

16 

97 

Litigation under sec- 
tion 498, Indian 
Penal Code. 

On litigation . . 

•• 

By one of the share — 
holders. 

16 

1366 

Extinction of debt , , 


Purchase of 
oxen ; later 
the borrower 
mortgaged 
the land to 
his creditor. 

By the only owner. 

i 

! 

17 

1469 

Marriage 

Purchase of a 
wife. 


! 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

18 

i 1407 

(a). Litigation 

(a). On litigation 

Purchase of 
two plough 
cattle. 

By the only owner. 

H) 

1 irj'je 

(6). Extinction of in- 
herited debt. 

(6). Repaid the 
debts^ 

1 

j 

20 

1260 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 
plough cattle. 

1 By some of the share- 
i holders. 

21 

366 

Repayment of debt 
to the Co-operative 
Society. 

Do. 

Purchase of two 
plough cat- 
tle and one 
cow-buffalo. 

j By all the shareholders. 

22 

180 

Purchase of land 

Purchased land 


Do. 

23 

461 

Redemption of a 
portion of the land 
mortgaged. 

The second mort- 
gagee paid di- 
rectly to the 
first. 


By the only owner. 
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APPENDIX C. — continued. 



Serial No. in Mata* 
tion Register. 

1 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ? 

24 

166 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage. 

Another mort- 
gage was re- 
deemed. 

•• 

By all the shareholders. 

25 

61 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

(a) . Purchase oJ 

two plough 
oxen. 

( b) . Purchase 

of a cow- 
buffalo. 
c). Marriage oi 
a daughter. 

By the only owner. 

26 

71 

Son’s marriage. 

Married his son 


Do. 

27 

281 

(а) . Extinction of 

debt. 

(б) . To provide mone^ 

for commencing 
cultivation in 
Bar. 

(а) . Repaid the 

debt. 

(б) . Left for Bar 
to begin cul- 
tivation 
there. 

Purchase of 
two plough 
oxen. 

By all the shareholders. 

28 

146 

Extinction of debt , . 

Repaid the debts 

Litigation un- 
der section 
498, 1. P. C.* 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

29 

498 

Do. 


Mortgage made 
in lieu of a 
debt contract- 
ed for son’s 
marriage. 

By the only owner. 

30 

306 

Redemption of a 
portion of the land 
mortgaged. 

The second mort- 
gagee paid 
directly to the 
first. 

Do. 

31 

421 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

Marriage of a 
grand son. 

Do. 

32 

j 1238 

Redemption of a por- 

The second mort- 


By one of the share- 

33 

34 

{ 1239 
11240 

tion of the land 
mortgaged. 

gagee repaid 
directly to the 
first. 


holders. 

36 

60 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

Litigation in 
connection 
with succes- 
sion to land- 
ed property. 

Do. 

36 

1626 

(а) . Extinction of 

debt. 

(б) . To provide means 

of leaving for Bar 
and beginning 

cultivation on two 
squares granted 
there. 


Purchase of 
oxen. 

By all the shareholders. 


* Indian Penal Oode. 



APPENDIX C. — continued. 


r 

No. 

Serial No. in Muta- 
tion Register. 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ? 

37 

137S 

Redemption of part 
of the land mort- 
gaged. 

The second morl - 
gageo paid di' 
rectly to the 
first. 

•• 

By the only owner. 

38 

31) 

» 282 
( 283 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage. 

The second mort 
gagee paid di- 
rectly to the 
first 1 the ex- 
cess was receiv- 
ed by the mort- 
gagor who pur- 
ebred food- 

stuffs with it. 


Do. 

40 

27S 

Transference of 

mortgage from a 
distant to a near 
relative. 



Do. 

41 

160 

Extinction of debt. . 

Repaid the debts 

Marriage 

Do. 

42 

43 

5 1370 
11371 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

44 

512 

Do. 

Do. 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

By the only owner. 

45 

465 

Do. 

Do. 

(а) . Marriage 

of a son. 

(б) . Purchase 
of a gadda. 

Do. 

4t) 

47 

C 604 
1 606 

Redemption of the 
area mortgaged and 
getting a larger 
sum. 

The excess 
money was 
spent on the 
marriage of 
two children. 


Do 

48 

* 16 

Do. 

Do, 


By one of the share- 
holders. 

49 

50 

} 1461 

1 1 1462 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage. 

Redeemed an- 
other mortgage. 


Do. 

51 

( 148 

These are eases of n 

lortgages as well 

as redemptions, 

The mortgagor died 

to 

\ to 

leaving the mortgagees to succeed to his property jointly in different shares I 

60 

L 157 

The mortgages Were 

thus extinguishec 

1 . 


61 

to 

64 

1 14b3 
{ to 

[ 1466 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of a 
wife. 

By one of the share- 
holders in each case. 

65 

163 

Do 

Do. 

Litigation un- 
der section 
498, Indian 
Penal Code. 

Do. 


APPENDIX G— continued 


No. 

Serial No. in Muta- 
tion Register. 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ? 

66 

67 

68 

406 

5293 

(.294 

Purchase of an ox . . 

Extinction of debt . . 

Purchased an ox 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

By all the shareholders. 

69 

70 

71 

(1477 

^1478 

(1479 

Do. 

Do. 

Assisting bro- 
ther to goto 
Australia. 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

72 

296 

Do. 

Do. 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

By all the shareholders. 

73 

611 

Do. 

Do. 

Expenditure on 
6 marriages. 

Bo. 

74 

274 

Rc- mortgaged the 
area for a larger 
sum. 

The excess money 
after redemp- 
tion from the 
first mortgagee 
was spent in 
purchasing 
oxen. 


By one of the share- 
holders. 

76 

451 

Redemption of part 
of the mortgaged 
area by further 
mortgage. 



By all the shareholders. 

76 

1229 

Purchase of a wife . . 

Purchase of a 
wife. 


By the only owner. 

77 

1213 

Re-mortgaging the 
area with another 
for more money. 

The excess money 
after redemption 
from the first 
mortgagee was 
spent on a mar- 
riage. 


By one of the share- 
holders. 

78 

1231 

Extinction of debt. . 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

Do. 

79 

466 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

By the only owner. 

80 

472 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage. 

Redeemed an- 
other mortgage. 


Do. 

81 

393 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

(а) . Purchase 
of an ox. 

(б) . Marriage. 

Do 

82 

1470 

Litigation . 

On litigation . . 


Do. 
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APPENDIX G— continued. 


No. 

Serial No. in Muta- 
tion Register. 

Hcason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How nioi-tgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ? 

83 

'84 

0472 

(,1474 

Similar to Serial Nos. 

5 1 to 60 above 



85 

86 
87 

(1480 

]l481 

11482 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

Litigation . . 

By all the shareholders 
in each case. 

88 

237 

Extinction of debt . . 

Do. 

Purchase of 
oxen on com- 
mencing cul- 
tivation- 

By the only owner. 

89 

118 

Do. 

Do. 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

Do. 

90 

422 

Had taken land in 
mortgage. 



By one of the share- 
holders. 

91 

479 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage. 

Redeemed an- 
other mortgage. 
The money in 
excess waf used 
to repay debts 
to the Co-opera- 
tive Society. 

Purchase of 
an ox by 
borrowing 
from the Co- 
operative So- 
ciety. 

Do. 

92 

463 

Marriage. 

On marriage . . 

1 


By the only owner. 

93 

61 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 
food grains 
and other 

necessaries. 

Do. 

94 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

95 

59 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

96 

173 

Do. 

Do. 

(o). Purchase 
of an ox. 
(5). Nephew’s 
marriage. 

Do. 

97 

168 

Do. 

Do. 

(а) . Purchase 
of food 
grains. 

(б) . Marriage. 

By all the shareholders. 

98 

161 

Do. 

Do. 

Marriage 

By the only owner. 

99 

42 

Taking land on mort- 
gage- 

Took land on 
mortgage. 


By all the shareholders. 



APPENDIX C. — continued. 



«e 

u 



Oausesof debt 


No. 

QO 

•2 ■§> 
dti3 

S B 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ? 


IS § 

‘S ’43 



of debt. 


100 

5 179 

Commencing culti* 

Purcliase of oxen 


By the only owner. 

101 

(.307 

vation in another 

for cultivation 





village. 

work in an- 
other village. 



102 

391 

Extinction of debt« . . 

Repaid the debts 

(a). Purchase 

Do. 




of oxen. 






(6). Building 






a mosque. 

Do. 

103 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

Purchase of 





oxen. 


104 

170 

Transference of mort- 



By one of the share- 



gage from a distant 
to a near relative. 



holders. 

106 

336 

Re-mortgaging the 

The excess money 


Do. 



area for a larger 

after redemp- 





sum. 

tion was used to 
purchase oxen. 



106 

407 

Marriage 

On marriage . . 


By the only owner. 

107 

307 

Commencing cultiva- 

Purchase of oxen 


Do. 



tion on a square of 

foi cultivation 





land granted in the 

work in Canal 





1 Canal Colonies. 

Colonies. 



108 

396 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 

Do. 




food grains, 
etc. 



109 

610 

Do. . . i 

Do. 

Purchase of 

By all the shareholders. 





oxen. 


no 

609 

Do. 

Do. 

Purchase of 

By the only owner. 





food grains 
and clothes. 


111 

J603 

Do. 

Do. 

Children’s 

Do. 

112 

(498 



marriages. 


113 

483 

Do. 

Do. 

{a). Purchase 

Do 





of oxen. 






(h). Sinking a 






i well. 


114 

490 

Do. 

Do. 

Purchase of 

By all the shareholders. 





oxen and im- 
plements on 
commencing 
cultivation. 
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APPENDIX ^.-continued. 


— 

i 



Causes of debt 


No. 

O 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ? 


•1 § 



of debt. 



§*43 





116 

62 

Extinction of debt. . 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 

By one of the share- 




oxen and 

implements. 

holders. 


116 

309 

Re -mortgaging the 

The excess after 


Do. 



area for a larger 

redemption 





sum. 

from the first 
mortgagee was 
spent in pur- 
chasing oxen. 



117 

5 417 

Redemption of part 

R edeemed part 


By all the share- 

118 

119 

i418 

of land by re-mort- 
gaging. 

of the land. 


holders 

I 468 





120 

5 469 

Do. 

Do. 


By the only owner. 

121 

(470 




122 

1646 

Extinction of debt. . 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 

Do. 




clothes and 
other neces' 
garies. 

' 



12H 

1498 

Do. 

Do. 

Sinking a well 

l^>y one of the share- 
holders. 

124 

166 

Do. 

Do. 

Purchase of 

Do. 





1 oxen. 


125 

395 

Do. 

Do. 

i Do 

By the only owner. 

126 

1492 

Do. ; 

Do. 

Purchase of 

By only some of the 





goats. 

1 

.shareholders. 

127 

1491 

Do. 

, Do. 

Purchase of 

Do. 




1 

Isi to 60. 

oxen and im- 
plements. 


128 

1489 

Similar to Serial Nos. 



By all the share- 






holders. 

129 

1495 

Transference of a 



By the only owner. 



mortgage from a 
distant to a near 
relative. 

i 

1 



130 

J1346 

Extinction of debt . . 

R(tpaid the debts 

Purchase of a 

By one of the share- 

131 

(.1347 


gadda and a 

holders. 





cane -pressing 
mill. 


132 

165^ 

Commencing cultiva- 

Purchased oxen 

! 

Do. 



tion. 

and implements. 



133 

J 1374 

Re-mortgaging for 

The excess mom'y 


Do. 

134 

1 1616 

more money. 

after redemp- 
tion from the 






first mortgagee 
was used to buy 






clothes. 






APPENDIX G.— concluded. 


No. 

Serial No. in Muta- 
tion Register. 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of moitgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage considera- 
tion was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
' holders ? 

135 

( 174 

Re- mortgaging for 

The excess money 

. . 

By one of the share- 

136 

176 

more money. 

after redemp- 


holders. 

137 

1 119 


tion from the 






first mortgagee 






was used to buy 






clothes 



138 

5 1369 

Extinction of debt. . 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 

Do. 

130 

(1360 



oxen. 


140 

1365 

T)o. 

Oo. 

Gambling and 

By the only owner. 





drinking. 


141 

1483 

To provide means for 

Commenced culti- 

. . 

By all the shareholders. 



starting cultivation 

vation in Bar. 





on a square granted 






in the Canal Colonies. 




142 

496 

It is a case of redemption as well as mortgage. Out of several co-sharers, one 



gets the whole mortgage redeemed and becomes the mortgagee of the shares of 



others who become mortgagors under him. 


143 


1509 





144 


12 

Extinction of debts . . 

Repaid the debts 

Drinking, poly- 

By the only owner in 

145 


4 



gamy, feasts 

each case. 

146 


3 



to friends, 


147 


64 



etc. 


148 


48 





149 


47 





160 


24 





161 


71 





162 

1 


264 
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143 

Re-mortgaging for 

The excess money 


Do. 

154 1 


129 

more money. 

after redemp- 



166 


28 


tion from the 



166 


67 


first mortgagee 



167 


74 


was spent in 






drinking, and 






polygamy. 



168 

169 

1 

r310 

386 

Litigation 

On litigation . . 


Do. 

160 

1 

[247 





161 


1 ? 

Re- mortgaging for 

The excess 


Do. 

162 


11 

more munev. 

money after re 



163 


376 


demption from 



164 


[347 


the first mort- 






gagee was 






spent on litiga- 






tion. 



165 

1271 

Payment of chakoia 

Crops failed and 


By one of the share- 



rents. 

chakota was 


holders. 




paid off. 



166 

36 

(a). Marriage 

On items men- 


Do. 



(6). Purchase of oxen. 

tioned. 





(c). Purchase of a 






cow- buffalo. 







CHAPTER IX 


SALES. 


1. A statement giving details of the sales of land made in each IX. i. 
quadrennial period is given below. 

TABLE ^KJjl,-~-Statement giving Deiails of Sales oj Lawl made in Tehong 
in each Quadrennial Period from 1899-1900 to 1923-24, 


1 ' 
e8 < 

3 c; 

<y § 

«4-l ^ 

o ^ 
u 1 

i 

i 

3 

i 

No. of sales made 
in the previous 
quadrennium. 

Area 

1 

H 

Cultivated. - 

Sale price. 

Average 
sale value 
per acre. 

Average sale 
price per 
acre culti- 
vated. 

Land 
revenue 
assessed 
on area 
sold. 

Sale price as multi- 
ple of land reve- 
nue. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1899-1900 

11 

15*893 

16'176 

3,434 8 0 

216 1 6 

226 5 3 

6 6 9 

534-8 

1903-1904 

8 

4-231 

3-900 

936 0 0 

22! 3 5 

o 

o 

o 

11 0 0 

86-0 

1907-1908 

9 

12-950 

j 

12-950 

4,030 13 0 

311 4 2 

311 4 2 

1 

34 11 9 

116*0 

1911-1912 

14 

7-000 

6-894 

4,467 0 0 

633 0 11 

647 15 8 

16 8 4 

269*0 

191, -1916 

10 

1-912 

1-656 

2,119 16 0| 

1,003 14 9 

1,234 0 11 

.3 6 6 

563-6 






1,919 16 0 





1 1919-1920 

24 

8-181 

7-575 

8,623 10 oj 

901 3 9 

973 6 8 

24 13 0 

297-0 






7,373 10 0 





1 1923-1924 

13 

7-426 

6-675 

9,690 0 0 

1,136 11 3 

1,2^3 10 5 

23 14 9 

352*8 






8,440 0 0 






Note . — Entries made in italics in column 6 show the actual prices received and the other 
figures give the sale price recorded in Statement No. 5 of the Village Note Book or 
in the sale deed ; the entries in columns 6, 7 and 9 are made on the basis of actuals, 
and not on the sale price as recorded. 
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IX. 2. 2. Below is given a statement showing for each quadrennial period the 

sales made in the village as between agriculturists and non-agriculturists. 
TABLE XLII. — Statemmt classifying Sales of Land made in Tehong for 
each Quad'iennial Period from 1899-1900^0 1923-24. 



1899-00. 

1903-04. 

1907-08. 

1911-12. 

1916-16. 

1919-20. 

1923-24. 

By Agrioultubists — 








(a), to zeynindars of the 
village 

6 

6 

8 

8 

6 

23 

12 

(6). to zemindars of other 
places 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 



(c). to money-lenders 
other than those of 
agricultural tribes . . 


1 






(d). to others 

•• 

•• 


i 

1 

. . 

• • 

By Non- Agriculturists— 

I 

1 



I 




(a), to zemindars of the 
village 


. . 

, , 

3 

1 

J 1 


(6). to zemindars of other 
places . . 1 

. 


. . 

, . 

, , 

i 

. . ! 

1 

(c). to money-lenders 

other than those of 
agricultural tribes . . 








(d). to others 







•• 

Total ..| 

11 

8 

9 

14 

10 

24 

13 


None of the transactions recorded above is benawi. Where an asser- 
tion of the right of pre-emption, or an attempt on the part of the vendor’s 
successors to prove the sale unnecessary and invalid is anticipated by the 
vendee, the latter gets the sale deed written in such a way as to suggest 
valid reasons for the sale, and he also mentions as sale price a sum in excess 
of that actually paid. As the money is to be paid before the sub -registrar, 
it is paid in full before him, but the excess arranged previously is taken back 
as soon as the vendor is out of the office. The vendor sometimes refuses 
to repay this excess. To avoid this, clever vendees get the sale embodied 
in two deeds instead of in one. The sale price mentioned in one deed is 
paid before the sub-registrar ; after it is recorded by him both the parties 
come out of the office and the vendee takes back the excess sum from the 
vendor, and then the second part of the sale deed is taken before the sub- 
registrar and the amount mentioned therein is paid before him. 
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3. In the two pattis of the village to which alone investigation regarding IX 3. 
sales and mortgages has been confined, only three persons, who did not own 

land previously, have purchased land during the last 20 years. All these 
are drain by caste. At the time of purchase only one of them was cultivat- 
ing as a tenant- at-will ; the others were labourers. 

4. (a). The following are instances of persons cultivating five acres IX. 4. 
and less who have lost land by sale in the last 20 years : — 

Owner, Remarks, 


1. M.. son of A, 

2. A., „ K. 

3. D., „ K. 

4. F. and B. D. 

5. A., son of M. 

6. N. &N., 

sons of J. 

7. N., son of G. 

8. M., „ K. 

9. R., ,, Ij. 

10. B. M. 

11. N., son of J. 


He has lost almost all his land by sale and is now 
a tenant cultivator. No drain of his caste 
would give him a daughter in marriage and he 
had to purchase a faqir woman. He finds it 
difficult to obtain credit. 

He now cultivates as a tenant in a neighbouring 
village. 

He now depends on his earnings as labourer and 
resides at Phillour. 

They gave up cultivation and now depend on 
their wages as labourers. 

He left for the Canal Colonies where he now 
cultivates as a tenant. 

They began to work in the Railway Loco shop at 
Lahore and are each earning Rs. 2/- a day. 

He is old and childless. 

He left for the Canal Colonies where he now 
cultivates. 

He cultivates here as a tenant over and above 
what he owns, but finds difficulty in obtain- 
ing credit. He also plies a cart for hire 

He was a Bania by caste, but by his vices lost 
all his property, and his children left for other 
places where they are shopkeepers. 

He cultivates as a tenant apart from what he 
owns, just as he used to do before he reduced 
bis bolding by sale. 
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IX. 4 


Owner. 


Remarks. 


12. 

A., son of 

s. 

. . He cultivates as a tenant over and above what 




he owns, but he feels dissatisfied and wishes 
to have a tenancy in the Canal^Colonies. 

13. 

N. & a, 


. . One has acquired land in Nawashahr Tahsil 


sons of H. 

through some relative and lives there. The 




other cultivates s a tenant here in addition to 
the land which he owns. 

14. 

M. B., son of B. 

. . He cultivates as a tenant in Ludhiana Dis- 




trict. 

15. 

M., 

D. 

. . He died childless. 

16. 

H., 

S. 

. . He died. Of his sonS; one is in Australia; the 
other is in railway service. 

17. 

F., 

A. 

. . He cultivates as a tenant in Ludhiana District. 

13. 

M., 

U. 

. . He died childless. 

19. 

N. & F., 


. . They cultivate as tenants in the Canal Colonies. 


sons of M. 


20. 

Sh., son of 

K. 

. . He depends on income from labour. 

21. 

N., „ 

H. 

. . Dead ; his sons cultivate in the Canal Colonies. 

22. 

H. & R, 


. . They cultivate in Ludhiana District where, they 


sons of S. 

have acquired land through some relative. 


(6). The effect ol increasing their holdings on owners of more than five 
acres of cultivated land at the time of purchase during the past 20 years is 
now shown : — 

Owner. Remarks. 


1. M., son of J. . . He has died. One of his sons cultivates here 

as tenant and owner ; the rest cultivate as 
tenants in the Canal Colonies. 


2. 0. &K., 

sons of A. 

3. W., son of S. 

4. I., „ S. 

6. U.D., „ K. 


. . They cultivate as tenants in a neighbouring 
village. 

. . He cultivates here as a tenant in addition to 
the land which he owns. 

. . He depends on income from labour. 

Do. 
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Remarks. 

. . He is a good cultivator, and takes land also IX. 4. 
as a tenant. 

. . Do. 

. , He used to cultivate, but is old now ; his son 
depends on casual labour. 

. . He depends on income from labour. 

. . He is a good cultivator who takes land also 
on rent. 

■■} Do. 

Do. 

. . Do. 

. • Do. 

. . "I They used to cultivate in the Canal Colonies 
y but now live here and cultivate as tenants 
. . j over and above the land they own. 



sons of A. 

B. 

. . Both of them are still in service. 

17. 

C., son of 

A. 

. . He works as a mason and has never been a 
cultivator. 

18. 

C., 

M. 

. . He keeps good oxen and is a good cultivator 
who is a tenant as well as owner. 

19. 

N., „ 

N. 

.. He has died. His sons are still minors. 

20. 


B. 

. . He is a good cultivator, and keeps good oxen. 
He takes land on rent also. 

21. 

A., 

K. 

• . He is a good cultivator and takes land on 
rent. 

22. 

KD., „ 

N. 

Do. 

23. 

S., J. & N., 


. . All of them cultivate as tenants over and above 


sons of F. 

what they own. 

24. 

M., son of 

B. 

. . He sold o£E most of his land in order to begin 
cultivation in the Canal Colonies. Now he has 


purchased land here again, although he still 
cultivates in the Canal Colonies. 




Owner. 


6. 

N., 

son of 

N. 

7. 

A., 


L. 

8. 

B., 

>> 

M. 

9. 

N., 

» 

K. 

10. 

M., 

>> 

P. 

11. 

B., 


V., 


P., 


C. 

12. 

M., 

»> 

L. 

13. 

N. 

k K. B., 



sons of A.B. 

14. B. &D., 

sons of D. 

15. D. 

sons of L., 
S., son of A. 

16. R M. & N., 
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IX, 4. Agriculturist owners are not rigidly confined in all cases to their ancestral 
profession of cultivation, although it is their only resort when other 
means of livelihood fail. The loss of land through sale is felt very 
much in the ca^e of small owners, who dislike being forced to cultivate 
as tenants. Reduction in small owners’ holdings leads them to adopt 
callings other than cultivation. It is regarded as disheartening to receive 
only half the produce after much toil and labour. T o cultivate as tenants 
in the Canal Colonies is preferred because of the irrigation facilities. 

Any reduction or increase by sale or purchase in the land of a small 
owner in particular is liable to affect his credit. Cultivation with one plough 
(2 plough cattle) or 2 ploughs (4 plough cattle) varies with the number 
of family workers. Ordinarily, a cultivating family with one plough 
cultivates 5 to 7 acres of land, (both chahi and barani), and one with 2 ploughs 
cultivates from 8 to 12 acres of land or even more. No case was found of 
a cultivating small owner falling back to cultivation with one plough from 
that of two ploughs, after he had increased his holding from less than 6 
acres to 5 acres or more. 

IX. 6. 6 . Details are given in the following table in the case of 10 sales of 

land made during the past five years, from June 1919 to June 1924. 


TABLE XLIII. — Showing Details of Ten Sales of Land made in Tehong 
during the past Five Years, 


No. 

Serial No. 
according to 

Date of 



Mutation Re- 

sale. 

Causes of sale. 


gister. 



1 

363 

1-6-211 

The surplus money after extinction of 

2 

364 

1-6-21 J 

mortgage debts was expended in pur- 
chasing food grains, clothes, etc. 

8 

428 

9-12-22 

Extinction of debts which had been con- 

4 

408 

31-5-221 

tracted for purchasing cattle. 

6 

427 

9-12-22 J 

Redemption of mortgages. 

6 

409 

31-6-221 

After extinction of mortgage debts, the 

7 

412 

31-6-22 J 

■ surplus was utilised in taking land on 
mortgage. 

8 

494 

5-3-241 

Extinction of debts which had been con- 

9 

239 

20-1-20 J 

tracted for purchasing plough cattle. 

10 

251 

28-1-20 

Taking land on mortgage. 
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6. Information about each sale that has been made during the past IX 6. 
eleven years, from June 1913 to June 1924, is now given : — 

TABLE XLIV . — Showing Causes of All Sales of iMnd in Tehong for 

the past Eleven Years. 



Serial No. 


No. 

according 
to Mutation 

Causes of sale. 


Register. 


1 

287 

Redemption of a mortgage. 

2 

311 

Purchase of a wife as well as expenses on gaudy 
clothes and other presents for her. 

3 

465 

Redemption of a mortgage. 

4 

392 

Trade. 

6 

1352 

To facilitate exchange and avoid a fragmented holding*. 
The money received by sale was spent in purchasing 



an ox. 

6 

1409 

Marriage ceremonies and purchase of oxen. 

7 

209 

Redemption of a mortgage. 

8 

329 

The same case as 209 above. A pre-emption suit 
enabled a close relative of the vendor to assert his 
right of purchase first ; hence the reason for the sale 
having been recorded a second time. 

9 

126 I 


10 

127 y 

Extinction of debts which had been contracted for the 

11 

167 J 

purchase of oxen. 

12 

291 

For a marriage. 

13 

168 

Taking land on mortgage. 

14 

363 'j 

At the time of sale the land was under mortgage. 

16 

16 

17 

18 

364 J 

201 I 
65 y 
428 J 

Redemption was effected by the vendee and the sur- 
plus money was given to the vendor, who spent it 
in purchasing necessaries such as food grains and 
clothes. 

Extinction of debts which had been contracted for 

purchasing oxen. 


♦ As a matter of fact there occurred an exchange of plots. One plot being larger 
than the other by 7 marlas^ the parties decided to pay and receive the price of the fragment 
in excess. As the owner of th e larger plot had no other land in this neighbourhood he oon- 
8?nted to sell the 7 waWew, rather than keep the land as a fragment. 
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{Concluded.) 



Serial No. 
according 


No. 

to Mutation 

Causes of sale. 


Register. 


19 

20 

427 \ 

408 J 

Redemption of mortgages. 

21 

1469 

The area was under mortgage at the time of sale. 

22 

1475 ( 

Only the surplus money over and above the mortgage 

23 

409 

debt was received by the vendor, who utilised it in 

24 

412 j 

taking land on mortgage. 

25 

29 

Extinction of debt which had been contracted in pur- 



chasing food grains, and clothes. 

26 

1290 

Extinction of debts which had been contracted in drink- 



ing, gambling and similar pursuits. 

27 

494 1 

Extinction of a debt which had been contracted for 

28 

239 J 

purchasing plough cattle. 

29 

251 

Taking land on mortgage. 

30 

94 

Trade. 

31 

210 I 

The mortgaged area was sold. The surplus money after 
repayment of mortgage debt was spent in drinking 

32 

243 J 

and other pursuits. 

33 

62 1 


34 

72 


35 

144 

Redemption of mortgages. The surplus was spent in 

36 

139 

drinking, and giving feasts to friends. 

37 

96 


38 

190 


39 

203 \ 

Redemption of mortgages. The surplus money was 

40 

176 / 

spent in drinking, and polygamy. 

41 

136 ) 

Redemption of mortgages. The surplus was spent 

42 

437 [ 

on litigation. 


Out of 41 sales made during the last 11 years, (for one sale, No. 8, 
mentioned above, is counted twice), 15 have been made to redeem mortgages 
on other land, excluding those which the subsequent vendees have effected. 


X.7. 7. Out of 166 mortgages that have been made during the past 11 

years, only 3 have been effected in order to purchase land, {vide page 120). 




CHAPTER X. 

SALE OF VILLAGE PRODUCE. 

1. (i). The prices at which the principal crops were sold in the village 

in each of the last 5 years are given below. The prices or rates given 
have been taken from the Bania traders’ records, and were the prices current 
during the harvest time. 


TABLE XLIV . — Statement showing Prices of Produce in Tehong at 

Harvest Time, 




Sale rates in seers 

PER RUPEE 


Crop, 







1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Rabi — 

Wheat 



8 

m 

12 

Gram 

10 

6| 

7-1 

14J 

IH 

Barley 

13 

8i 


Not available 

18i 

Kharif— 






Maize 

lOi 

7i 

m 

16| 

12 

Gur 

H 

H 


7^& 8 

51 - 

Cotton 

H 


H 

34 

4 


(ii). The prices of the above-mentioned products for each of the last 
5 years as given in the Circle Note Book are as follows : — ■ 


TABLE XLY Statement showing Prices of Produce as recorded in the 

Circle Note Book, 



Sale rates in seers per rupee. 

Crop. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Rabi — 






Wheat 


6 

H 

11 

IH 

Gram 


6 

H 

m 

13f 

Barley 

12 

8 

10 

17 

17 

Kharif— 

Maize 

10 

7 

17 

16 

13| 

Qur 

5 


6“/i2 

7 

7 

Cotton 

6i 

3i 

4^2 4 

3 

H 


X. 1. 

{i). 


X. 1. 

{ii). 
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{Hi). With the exception of gur and vegetables, the rest of the produce 
such as wheat, maize, cotton, etc., is generally purchased by the village 
Banias {Aggarwals), who are traders. Chir is generally purchased by five 
jhiwars of the village who trade in it and two Banias and one Brahman who 
manufacture sugar (khanchi). Vegetables are purchased by three vegetable- 
sellers of whom one is a weaver, another a mochi, and the third a sarwan 
(his ancestors kept camels), who claims to be a Mohammedan Rajput ; as 
both purchasers and growers are residents of the village, they easily meet to 
buy and sell. The produce is examined and in accordance with its grade or 
quality and the market knoA^^ledge of both parties the price is settled ; 
one rupee is given at once as sie (advance money) to confirm the bargain 
as struck and the produce is handed over later. Sellers seem to exercise 
the stronger influence in deciding prices. 

X. 1 . (iv). Cases in whi ch a grower sells to his family creditor are not common. 

The usual practice is for the purchasers to pay for the commodity to the 
growers after they have sold it in the central market. Accounts are cleared 
in from 7 to 30 days according to the ability of the individual purchaser 
to pay ; needy sellers are given part- payment at once. Delay in payment 
tends to make producers seek those who are more prompt. In the case of 
vegetables, the purchasers either pay at once or in a week, even before they 
have completed selling : in many other villages payments are made after 
the produce is entirely or partly sold. Prompt payment in this village is 
partly the result of competition. 

X. 1 . {v). An indebted producer tries to avoid selling to his creditor. If 

he cannot escape this, he has to sell from J to f of a seer cheaper than 
the prevailing rate ; then the price is settled after the produce is handed over. 
G. handed over 8 maunds of gur to his non-agriculturisfc money-lender, sunar 
by caste. The price was settled and accounts cleared some ten days after- 
wards ; the creditor purchased the produce | of a seer cheaper than other 
buyers. 

X. 1, grower elects to sell in the neighbouring markets of Phag. 

(vi). wara and Ludhiana only when he needs some goods from there which he 
can bring back. In the markets the producer sells through brokers, who act 
as commission agents. If not in need of goods from these markets he 
prefers to sell in the village, although rates are lower by J to | of a seer 
per rupee as compared with rates prevalent in the markets. The difference 
in rates is thus explained : — 

(a). The unmetalled paths from the village to the metalled roads 
leading to the markets, are very troublesome for wheeled transport because 
of unevenness and sand. 
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(6) In the market the produce ia frequently found to weigh leas than i* 
when weiglied by the grower. 

(c). The producer has to pay the market dues such as arhat, and 
weighing charges. 

(vii). When a grower intends to sell his produce in any of the neigh- X 1. 
boiiring markets he takes it to one of the ^ents or arhtias, through whom 
he wishes to sell. The agent sends for the dalal or broker, who gets the 
produce exposed to public view on the agent’s land. The purchasers collect 
and begin to compete by bidding, and the broker finally accepts the highest 
bid. The weighman is sent for and the agent, who is responsible, ex- 
amines his scales and measures, and the produce is weighed. The menial 
staff of the agents, (the agents are shopkeepers or holders of residential 
shops in the market area), are given dues from the heap of the produce for 
the services rendered by them from the time of heaping till that of selling 
or handing over of the produce. The dues are not given on any measured 
basis but may be roughly estimated at about three to four seers of the 
produce. The price is then calculated, and a percentage deduction of the 
charges made from the total. 

The figures below show the charges prevalent in the markets at 
Ludhiana and Phagwara, which the people from Tehong generally visit. 


TABLE XLVIL A . — Phagwara Market Charges 'per Rs, 100/- oj Proditce. 



Wheat. 

Maize. 

Cotton. 

Gur, 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Arhat (commission). . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Broker’s fee 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

Dharam (charity) . . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Gowshala (for cow . . 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

protection). 

Shagirdi 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Weighing charges . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Total 

1 

9 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

i 

0 

, 2 

1 

0 
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TABLE XLVII. B . — Ludhiana Market Charges per Rs, 100/- of Produce. 



Wheat and JHaize. 

OOTTON AND Guf. 



From 



To 


From 


To 



Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Arhat (commission) . . 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 12 

0 

Broker’s fee 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 

6 

Dharam (charity) . , 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 6 

0 

1 

0 

Gowshala (for cow 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

protection) 

Heaping of produce. , 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

0 

Sweeping the floor . . 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 

6 

Weighing charge . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 

0 

Total . . 

1 

1 

6* 

1 

7 

0 

0 15 6 

1 

7 

0 


In the case of wheat, if sieving is done, then 6 annas per Rs. 100/- are 
added in both the markets. 

X. 2. 2. Phagvvara, Ludhiana and Phillour are the three chief markets in 

this neighbourhood. The last named is small and people generally visit the 
first two. The distances which the carts have to travel are approximately— 
to Phagwara 10 miles, Ludhiana 12 miles and Phillour 4 miles. 

X. 3 . The nearest railway station is at Phillour, about 4 miles away. 

The first half of the road is unmetalled, uneven and sandy and this makes 
transport difficult ; the last two miles are metalled. 

X, 4. 4. The principal markets named above are situated on the main road 

which runs between Delhi and Lahore, and another road running from 
Phillour to Rahon, is available for those who wish to go to Phillour and 
Ludhiana. Both roads are metalled ; in the rainy season their condition 
remains good, but the unmetalled paths which lead to the metalled roads 
become deplorable. 
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5. The usual means of conveyance axt^gaddas (carts). Donkeys are also x. 5. 
used, but only for small loads and short distances ; loads carried on carts 

or donkeys are not charged according to mileage, although the customary 
rates are really based on distance. To Ludhiana and Phagwara the cart 
charges vary from Rs. 6/- to Rs. 7/- per load of 40 maunds, and from 
Rs. 2/8/0 to Rs. 3/8/0 per load in the case of Phillour and Apra, which are 
both 4 miles distant ; Rs. 6/- in the former case and Rs. 3/- in the latter 
case are the most common charges, i,e., approximately annas per maund 
for Phillour and Apra, and 2^ annas per maund for Phagwara and Ludhiana 
(10 and 12 miles distant). The donkey charges are about the same as those 
for carts. 

6. Large and well-to-do medium owners commonly hold up produce X. 6. 
in the hope of higher prices. A., a large owner, withheld his surplus 
wheat last year for over six months, until he expected no further rise in 
price ; this year (1926) also he is holding up wheat. In December 1925 he 
required some money ; also some necessaries for the marriage of his son had 

to be purchased ut Ludhiana. As these were heavy enough to require a 
cart to bring them home, he carted his surplus maize to Ludhiana soon 
after threshing. His experience of the previous year led him to withhold 
Cotton in order to secure as good a price as he did the year before. Soon 
afterwards, however, he happened to visit the Canal Colonies and on his 
return he began to sell cotton as he had heard that a faU in price was 
anticipated. He is withholding this year’s gur because he needs no money 
at present. M., a well-to-do cultivating owner, is withholding wheat ; so 
also is K. B. had to sell his cotton early in order to purchase some neces- 
saries at Ludhiana. As these required a cart to fetch them home, he took 
his cotton to Ludhiana, and from the proceeds of its sale purchased his 
requirements. G., a small cultivating owner, sells his surplus produce as 
soon as it is ready. Those who hold up produce generally say that the 
practice brings them little gain ; even if they happen to secure a better 
price, the zemindare suffer much loss and injury to the produce from 
worms, insects, rats, etc. '' Sometimes the injury iind loss are so much, 
that I lose rather than gain” was what was said by A. Zemindars in 
many cases prefer selling to withholding. The local credit society deals 
only in lending and borrowing ; it does not attempt to organise the sale 
of produce. 

7. The dates fixed by Government for the payment of land revenue for x. 7. 
the whole of the Circle in which the village is situated are 1st July for the 
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X, 7. rabi instalment and the 15th December and Ist February for the hharij 
instalments. The local officials fix different dates for different zaiis of the 
Circle each year, so as to receive pa)anent8 about two weeks before the date 
fixed for payment at the Treasury. Thus the rabi demand is ordinarily 
collected about the middle of Jime, the first instalment of kharif in the first 
week of December and the second in the last half of January. In many 
oases the land revenue demand tends to make the cultivator sell his produce 
at once. 

The rabi demand is Rs. 3,500/-. The sale price of wheat in the first 
week of Jime 1925 was 8 seers a rupee ; the rabi demand in terms of 
wheat was, therefore, 700 maunds. Gram was selling at 10 seers a rupee, 
hence the demand in terms of gram was 875 maunds. 

The first instalment is Rs. 1,750/-. The sale price of maize in 

the first week of December was 10 J seers a rupee, and the demand in terms 
of maize was, therefore, 459 maunds 15 seers. Cotton sold at 4 seers a 
rupee in the first week of December ; consequently the demand in terms of 
cotton was 175 miunds. Gar and shakkar sold on the average at 6 
seers a rupee, and so the demand in terms of these was 218 maunds 30 
seers. 

The second Man/ instalment is Rs. 1,750/-. Maize sold at 8 seers a 
rupee in the last half of January 1926, hence the demand in terms of maize 
was 350 maunds. In the case of cotton the price remained the same, so 
the demand in terms of cotton was as before. Our in the second half of 
January sold at 5^ seers a rupee, and the demand in terms of gur was, 
therefore, 240 maunds 25 seers. 

X. 8. 8. There is no Oo-operative Sale Society. 

X..9 9. Khaddar (coarse cotton cloth) is manufactured by julahas (weavers) 

and by some of the moohis (shoemakers), who have adopted weaving as a 
profession. The people supply home-spun yarn and pay for the labour. The 
khaddar woven in the village is more or less entirely for village consumption. 

are made of three different types — for men’s headwear, women’s skirts 
and men’s lower garments; all three varieties are made either from fine home- 
spun or machine-made yams, partly for village consumption and partly for 
export. Lungis intended for men’s turbans are sometimes made from fine 
silken thread. Ludhiana is a good market for all cotton or silk manu- 
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factures. Durris or small carpets, sometimes used for bedding, and bed x. 9. 
sheets, are also manufactured ; generally the people 8upj)ly home-spuu yarn 
and pay for the labour. 

Sugar manufacture (khanchi) is conducted on primitive lines by three 
families, two Bania and one Brahman, who sell retail throughout the year. 

Gut is manufactured by cultivators ; each one keeps a suitable quantity for 
household consumption, and the surplus is sold in the market or to those 
who come round to buy. 

Ijohars manufacture metal articles to order ; one of them makefe iron 
buckets for wells. Tarkhans make wooden articles for village consump- 
tion on order only. Kumhars make earthenware articles which they either 
sell in the village or carry on donkeys to neighbouring villages for sale. 



XL 1. 


XI. 2. 


XI 3. 


XL 4. 


CHAPTER XI. 

PURCHASES AND INDUSTRY. 

1. The villagers purchase commodities from the local shops and such 
travelling traders as visit the village from time to time ; they also obtain 
goods from Phillour, Phagwara, Ludhiana and Apia. The last is a flou- 
rishing rural bazaar, four miles away to the east. Price and quality of the 
commodities influence the consumers in deciding upon the place of purchase. 
Commodities for household consumption are frequently bought in small 
quantities and often at short notice, and so the majority of such purchases 
are made from the village shops, and on credit. In petty dealings grain 
is the chief medium of exchange. 

2. There are 25 shops in the village dealing in the following commo- 
dities : — 

i. Three deal in cloth ; one of them in addition trades in general 
goods on a small scale. 

ii. Two shops sell vegetables and fndts. 

Hi, Eleven sefl salt, oil-cakes, kerosine oil, cotton seeds, pulses soap, 
colours. 

iv. One is a small general merchant. 

V, One deals in medicines. 

vi. One sells distilled medicinal liquids and pansari goods. 

vii. One sells meat. 

via. Three deal in hhancM sugar. 

fo. Two sell sweetmeats on a small scale. 

3. Ludhiana 12 miles away, Phagwara 10 miles, Phillour 3 miles 
and Apra 4 miles, are the chief markets whence commodities are purchased. 
Apra is situated in a purely rural area approachable only by unmetalled 
roads. 

4. Purchases are made on credit as well as by cash. In the former case 
payments depend on the ability of the buyers ; some pay after a week, 
some after a month or more. Cultivators and others who depend upon 
land for their livelihood nay twice a year at harvest times. Payments 
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are rarely made in kind ; where they are, the price of the produce Xi. 4 
is calculated at the prevailing rate. In some cases credit accounts run 
for a year and even more ; they are cleared if the agricultural year 
has been good and the debtor has no other immediate or pressing 
need. 

5. Goods are often adulterated and not worth the price paid. Com- xi. 6 
modi ties sold by an attar or physician afford ample opportunity for adul- 
teration which is commonly practised. 'Arqs or distilled medicinal liquids are 
watered for retail sale ; if they are to be kept some time, distilled water is 
used to avoid deterioration. Goods thus adulterated may bring in from 

2| to 3 times the profit on the pure article. In the case of dry drugs the loss 
to the consumers is even more, the commodities sold bringing in from 3 to 
6 times as much as would be realised if the article were pure. In the case 
of goods such as salt, soap, oils, cotton seeds, oilcakes, pulses, etc., 

they are known to the consumer, so the gain from adulteration is less, but 
may be as much as 2 to 3 annas in the rupee. The manufacture of sweet- 
meats offers a fair field for adulteration, as sugar of inferior grade is 
mixed with the superior article, and machine-made sugar {kaad), which is 
comparatively cheap, is used for sweets and sold for the natural product ; 
mustard oil is also used instead of ghi. Even in the case of bazazi goods 
(cloth) inferior stuff is passed off for better qualities ; for instance, Saw 
Brand ’’ latha (longcloth), or some other inferior variety, is passed off for 
Key Brand ” Jatha. This may cause a loss of 2 or more annas in the rupee 
to the purchaser. Stale and inferior vegetables and fruits are mixed with, 
and sold as, fresh. 

6. It was only after prolonged and continuous friendship that four of xi. 6 
the shopkeepers allowed the investigator to test the measures and scales they 
used, on condition that their names were omitted from the report. They 

do not realise that any discrepancy in measures and scales is liable to bring 
them within the scope of the law. 

The scales used by the four shopkeepers consisted of the ordinary stick 
balance and the pivot hole in each case was found to be in the centre, and 
the beam when suspended hung horizontal. A thing weighed in one balance 
weighed the same in the other. One of the shopkeepers had purchased a 
fresh set of stamped weights, which were used to teat the accuracy of 
those used by the others. In one case there were two 4-8eer weights ; one 
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XL 6 


XI. 7 


XI. 8 


was correct, but the other was Jth of a seer too heavy, although both 
appeared to be stamped and standard ones. The shopkeeper had inserted 
lead into the hollows which are generally to be found in the lower 
surface. He admitted that he used the heavy weight when he was pur- 
chasing commodities like gut, wheat, cotton, etc., from the cultivators’ 
womenfolk, or if he were weighing produce in exchange for which his 
customers wished to purchase other goods from him. In another case a \ 
seer stamped weight was short by of a seer. This weight is used 

for selling eveiy day, but the shopkeeper does not buy with it ; when 
buying he take? the right measure from others. In a third case a \ seer 
stamped weight was short by nearly Y e 4 th of a seer. In a fourth case there 
was no discrepancy as the weights were recently purchased. 

In addition to the stamped standard weights, the shopkeepers in small 
sales use kachcha weights of ordinary stones, which are often less in weight 
than they are supposed to be. The accuracy of some of them was tested 
against stamped standard weights, and it was found that in one case a 
kachcha seer measure was less by nearly part of its nominal weight, 

and a measure of one pao kachcha was short by |tb. In a second case, a 
kachcha S-seer measure was less by the weight of 4 pice than it should have 
been when weighed against its equivalent standard measiiie of 2 seers. In 
a third case a kachcha weight of paos was less by the weight of nearly 
pice. The purchaser also lose^J through the clever and dishonest weighing 
of goods by the shopkeepers, as was admitted by them ; indeed it may 
be said that the purchaser loses more through clever weighing than through 
short weights. 


7. No good^^J are purchased from a Oo-operative Supply Society or 
Union. 


8 . Working in leather and the making of shoes are done by each family 
of chamars on a small scale in spare hours not taken up with other labour. 
The leather prepared is either exported or sold to the cultivators of the 
village who make irrigation bags from it. The shoes they make 
do not suffice for the needs of the village. Two families of ghumars 
make earthenware pots, which are sold in exchange for grain as well as 
for cash. The potters of neighbouring villages also come here to sell 
pots. 
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Sugar is made on a small scale by three families, one Brahman Xl. 8. 
and two banias. Machine-made sugar is also imported. There is a brick 
burning industry organised and managed by four Bania (Aggarwal) share- 
holders, The bricks are of ordinary size and sell at present at the rate of 
Rs. 13/- per 1,000. 

The bania women undertake the spinning of Kashmiri wool and the 
yarn is sold at Ludhiana to make shawls. Raw wool is purchased from 
there at the rate of Rs. 2/- to Rs. 2/4/0 per seer, and separated by hand 
into two grades of about equal bulk ; the inferior quality is sold at Rs. 1/8/0 
per seei. This work of separation is said to be injurious to the eyes. The 
fine quality is treated with boiled rice and combed and spun for sale ; the 
combing and spinning operations reduce the quantity by about half, but the 
product brings from Rs. 12/- to Rs. 16/- per seer. A woman worker's wages 
average 3 to 4 annas per day. The spinning is done generally in the rainy 
months from July to September. 

9. Gotten is ginned in the village. Most families keep one or two XI. 9, 
wooden machines, known as belnas^ for ginning cotton, and they are worked 

by the womenfolk of the house. Each family also owns one or two spinning 
wheels, which are worked by the women. Machine-made cotton and silken 
thread (poorhi soot) are also imported, to be woven into lungis for men and 
women, and for lining bed sheets. There arc-25 looms in the village owned 
and worked by weavers or by some of the monkis, who have adopted weaving 
as their calling. All weaving is done by men, but the women assist in the 
preparatory operations. Most of the cloth is manufactured for village use. 

10. There are eight oil-presses in the village, of which seven are in xi.io. 
working order and one is out of use ; all of them are owned and worked by 

tdis of the village. 

11. Flour is ground in the village, and also in the neighbouring towns xi.ii. 
of Ludhiana and Phillour, where there are oil engines which grind cheaper 

than the one here, which is owned and worked by a village lohar and his son. 

The grinding charges are annas per maund or Rs. 46/ 1 4/0 per 100 maunds in 
the case of wheat, 10 annas per maund or Rs. 62/8/0 per 100 maunds in the 
case of maize, and 3 annas per maund or Rs. 18/12/0 per 100 maunds in the 
case of darar (roughly ground flour for cattle). There are also certain 
customary deductions in kind from the flour ground — some 2^ pao'^ or |th 
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XI. 11. seer per maund of the grain, i,e., 62| seers per 100 maunds. There is a 
general complaint that the flour is reduced in quantity by more than the 
above, varying from J a seer to 1| seers per maund, and this has been 
found true in many cases. The same engine can be used to chop fodder, 
but the people make little use of it for this purpose. During the period 
of investigation the engine was used only once for chopping dry maize plants, 
and this was done in the midst of corn grinding. The charges for chopping 
fodder are 5 annas per maund or Rs. 31/4/0 per 100 maunds. 

There are also four stone-mills for grinding flour, worked by cattle power. 
Three of them are owned by lohars of the village and one by an Arain culti- 
vating owner. Any cultivator may use them for grinding ; he uses his own 
oxen and pays the owner 1| seers of wheat flour, 2 seers of maize flour, and 
1 seer of darar per maund ground. Almost every house keeps one or two 
hand-mills and the women work them. 

Kl, 12. 12. Sugarcane is pressed in the village. This year there are 43 presses 

at work all owned by cultivators ; others wishing to use a press and the 
^w^boiling apparatus may do so on payment. The charges for pressing 
and making gur is 2| to 3 annas for two earthen jars of juice. This is roughly 
equivalent to 2^ to 3 annas for the preparation of 20 seers of gur. 



CHAPTER XII. 


PPJCB OF LAND. 

1. The following statement shows the recorded sale price of land in XH.l, 
the quadrenniiim ending 1899-1900, 1907-08 and 1923-24; — 

TABLE XL VI II . — Showing the Recorded Sale Price of Land in Qmidren- 
nmms ending 1899-1900, 1907-08 cmd 1923-24. 


Quadreniiium Price per 

ending. acre. 

Percentage 

increase 

on 

1899-1900. 

Percentage 

increase 

ou 

1907-1908. 

Price per 
cultivated 
acre. 

Percentage 

increase 

on 

1899-1900. 

Percentage 

increase 

on 

1907-1908. 

Rs. iv. p. 

1899-1900 .. 216 1 B 

1907-1908 .. 311 4 3 

1923-1924 .. *1,136 11 3 

44-4 

426-2 

271-6 

Rs. a. p. 
226 5 3 

311 4 3 

P283 10 6 

37-6 

467 1 

312-2 


*On tho basis of money actually received. 

2. A similar statement is given below showing cash rents per acre for xil.2. 
the same quadrennial periods : — 

Table X\ ax . - Shoiving Cash Rents per Acre in Qvadrennmms ending 


1899-1900, 1907-08 and. 1923-24. 


Quadreniiium 

ending. 

Cash rent 
per acre 
of chahi 
land. 

Percentage 

increase 

on 

1899-1900. 

Percentage Cash rent 
increase j per acre 
on I of barani 

1907-I908.j land. 

— 

Percentage 

increase 

on 

1899-1900. 

Percentage 

increase 

on 

1907-1908. 


Rs. a. p. 



Rs. a. p. 



1899-1900 

26 2 0 


•• 

10 8 0 

.• 


1907-1908 ■ 

26 14 6 

H-2-9 


8 4 4 

—21-2 

1 

1923-1924 

31 8 0 

120-6 

+17*1 

1 

*21 0 0 

+100*0 

+ 167*8 


5. Only one instance has been found of land purchased during the XII. 6. 
past five years and now let on cash rent. This case has been included to 
ascertain the percentage return given by the cash rent (after deducting 
actual expenses paid by the landlord) on purchase price. The trans- 
action took place in 1924 (Mutation No. 465) and the information 
relates to the year 1924-25— 

(a) . Area of land sold (all cultivated) . . 8 kanals 19 marlas. 

(b) . Total purchase price .. .. .. Rs. 1,360/0/0 

(c) . Average price per acre (10^/ 5 kanals=l acre) . . Rs. 1,675/0/0 

Cash rent received by the purchaser 
during the year 


.. Rs. 13/8/0 
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Xrf. 5. (ci). Oash rent per acre .. .. .. Rs. 15/12/0 

(e). Percentage return of {d) on (c) . . . . 1 per cent. 

Land revenue and local rates that pur- Rs. a. p. 
chaser has paid . . . . 2 12 9 

Do. (per acre) .. .. .. Rs. 3/4/3 

(/). Oash rent per acre after deducting actual expenses 

(land revenue and local rates) paid by the landlord Rs. 12/7/9 
(g). Percentage return of (/) on (c) . . . . 0*79 per cent. 

XI 1.0. G. Pour cases have been investigated to ascertain the net percentage 
return to the purcluiscr on land purchased in tlie last five years ending 
1924-25 and now let on share rents. 

Case No, 1. 

The transaction took place in June, 1924 (Mutation No. 520) and infor- 
mation as regards rent concerns the year 1924-25 — 

(а) . Area of land sold (all cultivated) . . 7 kanals 6 mafias, 

Rs. a. p. 

(б) . Total purchase price .. .. .. 1,240 0 0 

(c). Average purchase price per acre . . . . 1,784 16 0 

(rf). Share rents received by the landlord in the year 

converted into cash at the current village rates — 

i, Jrd share in the price of melons sold Rs. a. p. 

off the land . . , . 7 0 0 

ii, J share cotton — 1 maund 8 seers 

at 4 seers a rupee . . ,,1200 

Hi, 4 bundles of dry cotton plants , , 0 8 0 

iv. Half produce of senji crop : (the 

growth was poor) , . 7 5 0 

Total r; 26 13 0 

Average per acre , , 41 7 0 

(e). Percentage return of {d) on (c) . . 2’ 31 per cent. 

Amount spent by purchaser during the year — Rs. a. p. 

i. For manure . . . . 7 0 0 

a. Land revenue and local rates 3 14 6 Rs. a. p. 

Average per acre . . . . , . 15 11 0 

(/). Share rents in terms of cash after deducting actual 

expenses per acre . . . . 25 12 0 

(g) Percentage return of (/) on (c) . . . . 1*44 per cent. 
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Case No, 2. 

The transaction (Mutation No. 516) took place in June, 1924 — XII. 6. 

(а) . Area of land sold (all cultivated) . . 8 noarlas only 

Rs. a, p. 

(б) . Total purchase price . . . . . . 400 0 0 

(c). Average purchase price per acre . . . . 10,500 0 0 

(cZ). Share rents received by the landlord 

in the year, converted into cash at the 

current village rates — Rs. a. p. 

Z. 18 seers of wheat at 8 seers a rupee . . 2 4 0 

ii, ^ tangar 8 oi atrdw nil tan gar a rupee 0 12 0 

Hi. Chari fodder at Rs. 3/- per kanal (the 

growth was poor) . . . . 0 12 0 

Total . . . . 3 12 0 

Average per acre . . . , . . 98 0 0 

(e). Percentage return of ((Z) on (c) . . . . 0*93 per cent. 

Expenses met by the landlord — •Rs. a. p. 

i. Manure : none given as it was niain land. 
ii. Land revenue and local rates . . 0 3 6 

Average per acre . . . , . . 5 2 0 

(/). Rent per acre after deducting actual expenses 

met by the landlord . . . . , . 92 14 0 

{g). Percentage return of (/) on (c) . . . . 0*88 per cent. 

Case No. 3. 

The transaction (Mutation No. 210) took place on 29th October, 1919 — 

(а) . Area of land sold (all cultivated) . . . . 7 kanals. 

Rs. a. p. 

(б) . Total purchase price .. .. .. 1,000 0 0 

(c). Average purchase price per acre . . . , 1,500 0 0 

(tZ). Share rents received by the landlord in the year, 
converted into cash at the current village rates — 

Rs. a. p. 

i. 4 maunds of wheat at 8 seers a rupee 20 0 0 
ii. 7 tangars of straw at 1 tangar a rupee 7 0 0 

Total . . . . . 27 0 0 

Average per acre • . , . * . 40 8 0 
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XII.O. 


(e). Percentage return of {d) on (c) 
Expenses met by the landlord — 

i. Manure 

ii. Land revenue and local rates 

Total 

Average per acre . , 


2*70 per cent. 

Ks. a. p. 

7 0 0 
3 2 6 

lis. a. p. 
’ 10 2 6 
15 3 9 


(/). Rent per acre after deducting actual expenses 

met by the landlord . . . . . . 25 4 3 

(y). Percentage return of (/) on (c) • . 1*68 per cent. 


Case No. 4. 

The transaction (Mutation No. 639) took place in June 1924 — 

1 kanal 6 marlas, 
1 kanal 7 marlas» 
Rs. a. p. 

(6). Total purchase price . . • . . . 100 0 0 

(c). Average purchase price per acre . . . . 777 12 6 

{d). Share rents received by the landlord in the 
year, converted into cash at the village 
current rates — 

Rs. a. p. 


i, 14 seers of wheat at 8 seers a rupee ..112 0 

ii. 1 tangar of straw at 1 tangar a rupee 10 0 


Total 

■ 2 12 0 

Average per acre . . 

.. .. 21 6 6 

{e)* Percentage return of (d) on (c) 

. . 2'76 per cent. 


Ks. a. p. 

Expenses met by the landlord — 
i. Manure 

Nil. 

it. Land revenue and cesses 

0 4 9 R-. a. p, 

Average per acre 

2 6 0 

(/). Rent per acre after deducting actual expenses 

met by the landlord 

19 1 6 

(g). Percentage return of (/) on (c) 

• . . 2'46 per cent. 


(a). Area of land sold 


J Cultivated 
Total .. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

YIELDS. 

l. A copy is given below of the estimates expressed in seers per acre, xiii 
issued by the Director of Land Records for each class of soil and each 
crop in Phillour Circle, in which Tehong is situated. 

TABLE L. — Statement showing Yields fer Acre for Crops on Different 
Soils in Phillour Circle. 



Yield per acre in seers. 

Chahi. 

Sailab, 

1 Barani, 

1. 

Khartf Crops. 




Maize 

820 

580 

380 

Rice 

GOO 

520 

400 

Mash 

270 

220 

300 

Mung 

260 

220 

300 

Moth 

250 

170 

300 

Til 

160 

120 

180 

Other crops 

190 

260 

280 

Sugarcane 

1,541 

1,541 

, , 

Cotton 

182 

110 

110 

Chari 

1,541 

1,525 

1,280 

San 

170 

160 

160 

Indigo 

30 

25 

20 

Red Pepper 

426 

. . 

, , 

Vegetables 

2,010 

•• 

•• 

Rabi Crops. 


i 


Wheat 

600 

450 j 

325 

Gram 

550 

300 I 

600 

Wheat & Gram 

600 

350 1 

570 

Wheat & Barley 

640 

300 

350 

Barley 

650 

400 

300 

Maasar 

350 

325 

300 

Barley & Massar 

300 

320 

250 

Sarson 

260 

120 

150 

Poppy . . 

660 

, , 


Tobacco . . 

1,260 


•• 
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Chahi and 



Barani 


Ahi. 

Sailab. 

Grade I. 

Grade II. 

Grade III. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

vSeers. 

Seers. 

Seers, 

800 


400 

320 

280 

600 


400 

400 

200 

260 


180 

160 

150 

260 


180 

160 

150 

220 


180 

160 

150 

160 


120 

110 

90 

240 


180 _ 

160 

150 

800 


800 ’ 

600 

360 

240 


180 

160 

80 


A list is next given of the yields expressed in seers per acre, assumed 
by the Settlement Officer, at the last Settlement for each class of soil and 
each crop in Philloiir Oirole. 

TABLE LI . — Statement sliming Yields assumed by the Settlement Officer 
at the last Settlement, 1913-17. 


Crop. 

Kharif CIrops. 
Maize 

Rice 

Mung 

Mash 

Moth 

Til 

Jowar & Bajra 

Sugarcane 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Indigo 

Chillies 

Fruits & Vegetable 
Fodder 
Rabi Crops. 
Wheat 
Barley 
Gram 

Wheat & Gram . 
Wheat & Barley . 
Massar 

Barley & Massar . 
Barley & Gram 
Sarshaf 

Taramira cf; Toria, 
Linseed 

Fruits k Vegetables 

I’oppy 

Tobacco 

Melons 

Fodder 


Rs. 12/- 
,, 12 /- 
„ 20 /- 
.. 14/- 


all round, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Ra. 8/- 


All barani Rs. 6/- 

560 


400 

320 

220 

560 


400 

320 

200 

560 


440 

400 

220 

560 


440 

400 

220 

560 


440 

400 

220 

400 


240 

200 

170 

500 


300 

220 

180 

560 


. . 

400 

220 

260 


160 

160 

120 

260 



160 

120 

260 


. . 

160 



Rs. 16/- 
„ 20 /- 
„ 20 /- 
„ ff)/- 


all round, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

All bar uni 
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2. The following are copies of the Settlement Officers’ inspection notes xiii, 
on the village : — 

Miscellaneous General Remarks by the Settlement Officer in 1883. 

“ Irrigation wells pacca 41 , kachcha nil. The proprietors are Riens in good 
circumstances. The soil is firm and good. The sugarcane lands are 4 per cent, 
on cultivated area. Cotton and garden produce are grown. The collection 
has been easy. The new revenue rates give a slight increase on former jamina, 
which is accordingly demanded as the estate is ricli and flourishing.” 

N ote by Settlement Superintendent in 1883 (translated from Urdu). 
is a well-to-do village. The lands in general are good, except in the 
south-west. The wells are in a very progressive state. Irrigation is done on 
a large scale. The agricultural tribes are Arains^ Jats and Kajputs ; they 
generally cultivate with their own hands and arc industrious. No one is ex- 
travagant. Ordinary crops are })roduced, and tlie chief crops arc popular. The 
village is not famous for any particular cropping. The javima is ordinary. It 
is justifiable to fix the jamma at Eg. 5,000/-.” 

‘‘There is a garden in this village which gives nearly Es. 200/- as annual 
income.” 

Settlement Officer's Remarks^ dated ^th July^ 1885. 

“This village is in good condition. It is owned by Arains (37 shares), Jats 
(8 shares) and Rajputs (1 share). Sales and mortgages are not above the aver- 
age, and prices are higher by a good deal for mortgages.” 

“ The soil is quite average; the south of the uplands is a little light. In the 
north the soil is grey loam with a good deal of kallar shown as kalralhi. It is 
liable in part to flooding from the chhamb, but on the whole the chhamb does 
more good than harm. Cultivation has not increa.'-ed to any appreciable ex- 
tent since last Settlement, but irrigation has exceeded by 302 ghumaons. The 
crop irrigated area per bucket is 13 acres which is moderate, but there is much 
irrigation in the Bet. On the up irrigai ed area, cane is about a half better than 
usual and cotton a half worse. Holdings are of about the average size. Popula- 
tion has increased since 1868. It is rather denser than average on the crop 
area. This is a strong village and may be assessed with above rates. I re- 
commend Rs. 6,250/-.” 

Note by Sardar Hotu Singh, Settlement Officer, dated 2nd February^ 1916. 

“This is an Arain and Jal (8ikh) village. Arains own 74 per cent, and 
Jats 18 per cent. This is «a large village consisting of 781 houses, of which 17 
are pakka. It has a prosperous appearance. The chahi lands and crops are 
very good and so are barani. Some areas adjoining Pal-kadeem and Rasul- 
pur are inferior because they are uneven. Cultivated area is ^Agth more 
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XIII. 

2 . 


XIII. 
3 & 4. 


while irrigated area is Jth less. Increase in cultivation is appreciable. 
Increase in irrigation is average. Chahi rates are much higher and so are 
harani ones,” 

‘ Cropping is good. Sales are |rd less. Most of them are old and have 
affected the average price. Mortgages are almost all new and are about 
average. Mortgage money is half as much again. Alienations were made by 
Arains to repay old debts and by Jats for litigation and expenses of mar- 
riages. Average area per owner is 3 as against 4. The owners are prosperous. 
A good strong village. The Dhaka does more good than harm. Bet crops are 
very good now when other harani lands badly need rain.'’ 

** Assessed at Rs. 7,000/-.'' 

3 & 4. A table is given below showing the character of each harvest 
for the last five years for each of the chief crops, and tlie zemindars^ 
estimate of the yield in maunds per acre of eacli of the main crops for eaidi 
of the above harvests on each class of soil— • 


TABLE IjW. Statement showing the Character of last Five Harvest and 
Zemindars'' Estimate of Yields. 


Year. 


Harvests. 

hf ABAOTBR OF HARVESTS 
ACCORD IK 0 TO 

zemindars’ opinions. 

Zemindars’ estimate 

OF THE YIELDS IN 

MAUNDS PER ACRE. 



Ohahi. 

Barani. 

Chahi. 

Barani. 

Kharif 1920 

1. 

Maize 

Good 


23Vio 


2. 

Cotton 

Bo. 


29^5 

. . 


3, 

Kamad 

Do. 


16*/, 

- 

Rabi 1921 

1, 

Wheat 

Average 

Below 

Average 

14-7, 

107, 


2. 

Wheat & Gram 

Bo. 

Do. 

147. 

ii'7,o 

Kharif 1921 

1. 

Maize 

Good 


23Vi. 


2. 

Cotton 

Bo. 


]6V» 

. . 


3. 

Kamad 

Bo. 


297. 


Rabi 1922 

1. 

Wheat 

Good 

Average 

187io 

147. 

2. 

Wheat Gram 

Bo. 

Bo. 

)87io 

* 

Kh.rif 1922 

1. 

Maize 

Good 


23Vio 


2. 

Cotton 

Bo. 


3 6^5 



a! 

Kamad 

Do. 


197. 

. . 

Rabi 1923 

1. 

Wheat 

Good 

Average 

187.0 

147. 

2. 

Wheat & Gram 

Do. 

Do. 

187io 

157. 

Kharif 1923 

1. 

Maize 

Average 


17 '74. 

, . 

2. 

Cotton 

Good 

. . 

187. 



3. 

Kamad 

Do. 

•• 

297. 


Rabi 1924 

1. 

Wheat 

Average 

Poor 

147, 

87. 

2. 

Wheat & Gram 

Do. 

Do. 

147. 

97.0 

Kharif 1924 

1. 

Maize 

Good 

, . 

237i. 

, , 

2. 

Cotton 

Very good 



. . 


3. 

Kamad 

Do. 

•• 

34”/,. 

•• 

Rabi 1926 

1. 

Wheat 

Average 

Poor 

147. 

87. 


2# 

Wheat & Gram 

Do. 

Do. 

147. 

97«, 
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S. S. estimates the yields of the chief crops every year, both for his own 
harvest and that of his tenants. On being questioned by the investigator 
he said that there was no difference in the yield of wheat and herra 
(wheat and gram) for the rabi harvests of 1 924 and 1925 on chahi and harani 
lands. Ohahi lands yielded on. the average 1^5 to 1^/5 maunds per 
hanal, and barani lands yielded 5 , 5 and 1 maund according to variety ; 

the yield of berra (wheat and gram) was 4 seers more in the case of barani 
lands. In the year 1921, the yields of wheat and berra were regarded as 
similar to the yields in the harvests of 1924 and 1925, with the difference 
that harani lands in 1921 yielded about V-j ^ maund more. Yields of 
wheat and berra in the years 1922 and 1923 were 1'^//-, maunds on the 
average on chahi lands ; on barafii lands the yield of wheat was 1 maunds, 
while that of terra, was 4 seers '‘more per hanal^ Berra, as compared with 
wheat alone is said to give a much better oiitiurn on harani fields ; one 
of the two, and most likely gram, will flourish even if rains fail. 

In kJiarif 1920, 1921, 1922 the yield of maize, cotton and sugarcane 
was 2^1 r, ,1^1 and 2^1 maunds per respectively. In kharif ]923 

the yield in the case of cotton and cane on the average was similar to that of 
the previous year, luit in the case of maize the yield was less by ^ 2 maund 
per kanal, owing to an excess of rain. The kharif of 1924 is said to 
have been much better than usual for cotton and cane. The outturn of 
the former was to 2 maunds and that of the latter 3^5 to 3*^/5 

maunds on average. The yield of (‘ane in tenant cultivation was said 
to be a little less, since the tenants consume more gur, juice and canes 
during the days of pressing. 

K., another zemindar with a. good memory, was also questioned as to 
the yield of crops in ditferent years, and his estimates were practically the 
same as those of S. S. When other zemindars were questioned, they all 
suggested S. S. as the man most likely to make reliable answers ; he 
give his answers without hesitation, so the information given above is as 
relial)le as facts, which depend on the memory of a man of the farmer 
class, can be. 


xm. 

3& 4. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


RENTS. 


A. — ^General. 

XIV. 1* The following statement classifies the land of the village accord- 
ing to the way in which it is cultivated : — 

TABLE LIII . — Showing How the Oidtivated Area is Held and Cultivated 

in Tehong. 



Total 
cultivat- 
ed area 
of the 
village. 

Area 
cultivat- 
ed by 
owners. 

Area 
cultivat- 
ed by 
occu- 
pancy- 
tenants. 

Abba cultivated by tenants- 

AT-WILL. 

Paying 

at 

revenue 

rates. 

Paying 

{it 

batai 

rates. 

Paying 

cash 

rents. 

Paying 

other 

rents. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Acres 

2,161 

870 

6 

26 

823 

273 

165 

Percentages . . 

100 

40*26 

i 

I 0*23 

1*16 

38*93 

12*63 

7-63 


XIV. 2. There is no difficulty in obtaining tenants in the village. 

A. 2.’ 

XIV Changes among tenants are frequent. Ordinarily, a tenant stays 

on a plot only for one year and oases are even found where a tenant culti- 
vates a plot for one crop or half a year only. The statement on the 
following page indicates the period of tenancy on 30 plots selected at ran- 
dom. A cross indicates a change of tenant. Where no change has taken 
place, the column is left blank. 
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TABLE LIV . — Shffwing Changes in Tenancy on 30 Fields in Tehong, 




1921. j 

1 

1922. j 

1923. 

! 

1924. 

i 

1625. 

2 

A 

Serial No. 

Khasra No. 

o8 



•lU'Bna 

' 

..4 

e5 

Khanf. 

■ 

Rabi. 


^ 1 
« 

i 

1 

1 

'i 

1 

Kharif. 

Remaeks. 

L'S 

3359 . . 


i 








X 

The blanks be- 
fore the first 
cross on the 
left indicate 
that in the 
p r ecedi ng 
years the plot 
was cultivat- 
ed by the 
owner himself 
(khudkasht). 







X 

X 


X 



s 



i 

1 





X 

X 


X 

H 

3363 . . 

j 






X 

X 


X 

5 1 

3364 . . 

i 

! 


1 

1 

,! 

X 


X 


X 

6 

3365 

X 1 

_L 

X 

f 

! 





1 


7 

3374 . . 

i 


! 


X 

X 

X 


X 


8 

3376 .. 

.. L 



X 

X 


X 



* The plot was 
taken back 
from the ten- 
ant and CTilti- 

9 

3377 .. 





X 

X 


X 


X 

10 

3378 



1 i 

1 

X 

X 



X 

X 

vated by the 
owner. 

11 

3379 





X 

X 


X 


X 

12 

3380 . . 




X 

X 



X 


X 


13 

3382 







X 


X 


14. 

3383 . . 

j 





X 

X 

1 

X 


15 

3384 . . 

i 

i 




X 

X 


j X 

,1 - 

X 


16 

3385 . . 




X 

X 


X 

1 

X 


17 

3389 

i 



X 

X* 


X 


X 


18 

3392 . . 




X 

X 


X 

'j 

X 


11 

3393 . . 




X 

X 


X 

■ 

X 


11 

3394 


, 



X 

X 


X 

j 



11 

3409 . . 





X 

X 


X 


X 


22 

3415 



X 

X 




X 

X 

X 


23 

3432 . . 



X 

X 








24 

3457 . . 






X 

X 



X 


25 

3464 





X 

X 


X 




26 

3465 . . 





X 

^ 1 



X 


IS 







X 




X 


Iei 




X 

X 




X 


X 


j29 

3622 . . 

. 




X 

X 


X 


X 


IS 

ImBBH 

u 

■ 

m 

X 




X 


X 
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xrv. 

A. 4. 


4. Absentee landlords prefer one year’s chaJcota to batai rent as they 
are unable to watch the crop and safeguard their interests. Moreover, as 
they have neglected their houses, they have no facilities for storing produce 
or for staying in the village themselves until it is sold. In the case of 
chakota, a one year’s lease is preferred by the landlord, as a better offer may 
be made the next year. 

Non-cultivating small owners, who themselves, or their families, reside 
in the village more or less permanently, prefer batai, for the system enables 
them to share the produce, green or ripe, aT\d they thus have the same 
advantages as a cultivator. If, for example, an owner’s children want 
green maize cobs when his land is growing maize on batai, he can settle 
with his tenant to share two beds or a certain area of the green crop in equal 
parts ;he can do the same in the case of cane and fodder crops — (cane is grown 
on in the Bet). Such facilities cannot be enjoyed if the land is let 
on cash rents. The lands which are best in fertility or situation are let on 
batai. On the other hand, the aim in poor lands is to let them on chakota 
for a period of from one to three years. Tenants prefer chakota, or a lease 
provided the land can be improved. 

Tenants would like to grow cotton and cane on cuvsh rents in ihe Bet, 
if they could get land there even for a year. 15 plots under cotton in the 
Bet were all found to be subject to batai ; no land on cash rent is to be 
had for this croj) here. The cultivation of cotton by tenants is also to be 
found in tlie Dhaha, but the plots are few in number, all pay batai, anti 
none exceeds 4 kamla in area ; the reluctance of owners to let on cash 
rents, and the poorer facilities for irrigation here, are responsible. 

Sugarcane is not grown either on batai or cash rents by tenants in the 
Dhaha. A proverb says ''kamad chahle te kapas mahle’* i. e., the cane area 
should be in the immediate vicinity of the well to facilitate waterings, 
and cotton grown away from and on the rising side of it, as it requires less 
water. Oane is a commercial crop, and tenants would like to grow it in the 
Be^ on cash rents, but land is lacking except on batai. There are a few 
cases of cash rents, but only where the tenant is some relative of the owner, 
or where the tenant has grown the crop on batai also, and in this case the 
area under batai is often greater than that on cash rents. 

For vegetables, owners would prefer batai, but the tenants do not agree. 
Whenever batai is found — J., for example, grows one kanal of carrots, 
etc., on batai— the vegetables grown are for the joint consumption of the 
owner and tenant, and the area cropped is small. Vegetables require 
more trouble though they are more profitable, and tenants think twice 
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before growing them on batai. If the j)roduce is grown for sale, the shares XIV. 
are not equal, but the tenant takes |rds allowing ^rd only to the owner. 

Such cases of batai are, however, very rare; tenants generally grow vege- 
tables on cash rents. 

5. The following cash rents are paid on 273 acres of difterent classes ^xiv. 
of soils, calculated in accordance with Chapter XX. of Douic’s Settlement 
Manual :■ — 


TABLE IjM,— Showing Cash Rents paid on Di^erent Classes of Soil in Tehong. 


Class. 

Hepakate soil rents. 

Lump rents 

AGOREGATING llS. 
2,012 ON 85 ACRES 
RESOLVED INTO 

Total results. 


Acres. 

Kate. 

Total rent. 

Acres. 

Total rent. 

Acres. 

Rato. 

Total rent. 

Ohahi . . 

79 

lls. a. p. 
31 8 0 

Rs. a. p. 
2.488 8 0 

35 

Bs. a. p. 
1,207 3 2 

114 

Rr. a. p. 
32 0 8 

Bs. a. p. 
:i,69C H 2 

Barani. . 

109 

21 0 0 

2,289 0 {) 

50 

804 12 10 

159 

19 7 4 

12 10 


6. A comparison of the rise in the value of agricultural jiroduce and xiv. 
cash rents is next attempted. The material has been taken from State- ^ 


ment 8 of the Village Note Book. 

TABLE LVl. - Statement showing the Rise in Cash Rents in Tehong. 








Rent per acre. 





Year. 

- 



' 








1 



Ghahi, 


Average. 


Barani. 


Avemge. I 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 


Rs 

a. 

p. 

Rs. a. 

p. 

1884-85 i 

J887-88 1 •• 

(1) 

(2) 

15 

21 

12 

0 

0 

0 

}l8 

6 

0 

(1) 

(2) 

5 

7 

4 

13 

0 

6 

1 6 8 

9 

1891-92 


20 

4 

0 

26 

4 

0 

7 

13 

6 

^ 7 13 

6 

1896-90 


32 

2 

6 

32 

2 

6 


7 

13 

6 

7 13 

6 

1899-1900 . . 

(1) 

31 

8 

0 





(1) 

19 

11 

0 




(2) 

21 

0 

0 


26 

A 

0 

<2) 

10 

8 

0 

( 



(3) 

42 

0 

0 



(3) 

8 

8 

6 

— ,^- 

O 

oc 

0 


(4) 

10 

8 

0 





(4) 

7 

13 

6 










(6) 

5 

16 

0 

J 


1903-04 

(1) 

31 

8 

0 

'1 




(1) 

7 

14 

0 

1 

I 



(2) 

21 

0 

0 





(2) 

6 

9 

0 



(3) 

26 

4 

0 


!v26 

4 

0 

(3) 

6 

14 

6 

7 3 

I 

e 


(4) 

28 

14 

0 





(4) 

10 

8 

0 



(6) 

23 

10 

0 





(6) 

6 

4 

0 

J 


1907-08 

(1) 

31 

8 

0 

1 




(1) 

6 

4 

0 




(2) 

(3) 

21 

26 

0 

4 

0 

0 


1-26 

14 

6 

(2) 

(3) 

7 

9 

2 

3 

6 

0 

Iso 

4 


(4) 

28 

14 

0 





(4) 

10 

8 

0 

J 


1911-12 


31 

8 

0 

31 

8 

0 


10 

8 

0 

10 8 

0 

1916-16 


31 

8 

0 

31 

8 

0 


10 

8 

0 

10 8 

0 

1919-20 


36 

12 

0 

36 

12 

0 


10 

8 

0 

10 8 

0 

1923-24 


31 

8 

0 

31 

8 

■f’li’i" 

0 


21 

0 

0 

21 0 

0 


Notb : — i'lgures in brackets refer to variations in rents on (Merent classes of the same 
kind of soil. 
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TABLH LVII . — Statement showing Sale Rates in Seers per Rupee of the 
Ch ief Crops in Tehong, 


XIV. 
A. 6. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Maize. 

Gur, 

Cotton. 

1896 .. 

19 

23 

12 

12 

4 

1900 . . 

14 

13 

19 

16 

8 

1904 . . 

22 

30 

37 

14 

9 

19(i8 . . 

12 

1(1 

13^ ' 


8 

1912 . . 

15 

1 

15 

24 

10 

2 

1916 . . 

14 

! 14 

14 

7 

4 

*1920 . , 

00 

10 

10| 

H 

6j 

*1924 .. 

12 

144 

1 

12 


4 


XIV. 
A. 7. 
XIV. 
A. 8. 


XIV. 
A. 0. 


As no sale rates of the chief produce are available even from the Circle 
Note Book, further back than 1896, for the purpose of comparison, 1896 
and 1924 have been taken as the standard years in both cases. 

The figures of rent show that chahi rents have fallen by 2*04 per cent., 
and barani rents have risen by 167*7 per cent. On the other hand, the 
price of wheat has risen by 58*3 per cent., gram by 37 per cent., and gur 
by 130*7 per cent. ; maize and cotton show no rise. 

7. No zahti rents are paid on particular crops here. 

8. There is no case of an owner taking fixed grain rents irrespective 
of the state of the crop, except in the case of N., who takes four seers of 
gar in addition to cash rent from his tenant, who is growing cane. 

9. Owners do not give any advances to tenants in cash or kind for 
land already under good cultivation. Non-cultivating owners, in order to 
raise the value of certain plots, which have remained neglected and 
unreraunerative, try to attract tenants on favourable terms. H. S., for 
example, wanted to bring under cultivation 10 hanaU of banjar Icadim lying 
close to his well. The plot was in a position to be manured naturally. He 
made a contract with J., his tenant, to bring it under cultivation on con- 
dition that the latter could have the whole of the produce for one year. 


* The sale rates of the produce in the village are available only for 11)20 and 1921. 
Other entries have been taken from the Ciiele Note Book. 




It is not common for owners to lend seed to their tenants : the latter 

A. 9. 

provide it themselves. If a tenant for some reason or other borrows 
seed from an owner, the latter recovers only the amount lent, no additional 
charge being made when the crops come in. 

10. Holdings here are scattered and so is cultivation. The cultivators, Xiv. 

A 1 0 

therefore, do not live on the land but return home to the village after work. 

The tenant receives the material and site for a house free. Fuel he gets 
as a customary right. He must get the consent of the owner to cut 
branches off the trees for fencing, but he generally puts to his own 
use the dry fuel of these fences after the removal of the crops. The 
tenant has the right to use water for any purpose, and he has the right 
to use in equal shares with the owner the natural products of the soil such 
as grass ; but in practice the owner does not often take any share, and 
he has no concern with them in the case of a tenant under contract or 
lease. 

11. The exercise of the rights mentioned above is strictly limited to XIV. 
the requirements of the tenant, who has no right of sale ; actually the 
tenant avails himself of opportunities which escape the owner’s notice to 

sell grass, fuel, etc., collected from the land. 

12. The tenant has no right whatever to the use of trees on the land, xiv. 
except with the permission of the owner. He does not plant new trees. ^ 

13. The tenant does not make any gift of animal produce such as xiv. 
milk, eggs and poultry, to the owner. 

14. Generally the owner does not make any gift to the tenant, e.gr., xiv. 
a meal at the principal holiday, after harvest, or on a marriage. Large 

and well-to-do owners who call upon the services of their tenants apart 
from cultivation, as will be mentioned later, do entertain such tenants 
on a marriage. 

15. Neither owner nor tenant makes any gift such as a meal at xiv. 
harvest times to the labourers. 

16. Small non-cultivating owners of agricultural tribes occasionally xiv. 
render personal aid to their tenants in operations such as weeding, fencing 

and reaping for three to six days in a year, with a view to enhancing the 
yield and hence their share. The owner feeds himself in these days, mak- 
ing no claim for a special share in the produce as remuneration for the 
aid rendered. Large owners do not render any such services ; their tenants 
must do everything themselves. 





XIV. 
A. 17 
&18. 


XIV. 
A. 19. 

XIV. 
A. liO. 


XIV. 
A. 21. 


XIV. 
A. 22. 


XIV. 
A. 23. 


XIV. 
A. 24. 


XIV. 
A. 26. 


XIV. 
A. 26 


17 & 18. Tenants assist comparatively big owners in various ways 
to the extent of from three to six days in a year with a view to retain a ten- 
ancy. Cultivating owners take assistance in such operations as reaping, 
weeding, manuring and ploughing • in the last two operations the yoke 
of the tenant are also used. Non- cultivating owners receive assistance in 
sowing, reaping, carting fodder crops for their live-stock, repair work 
and in grinding grain with the tenants’ cattle. When such assistance is 
being rendered the owner gives food to the working members, men and 
cattle. Gut, which is a luxury for agriculturists, is usually included in 
the fare. 

19. Grazing is no part of tenancy here. 

20. In the case of a contract or lease the tenant can grow what he 
likes, but in the case of batai the owner exercises a real influence in directing 
the rotation and the selection of crops. Observation brought to light 
instances of owners insisting on a particular (;rop being grown in a certain 
rotation. H. S., for example, being in need of fodder, insisted on a senji 
metha fodder crop being grown on a plot after maize, although his tenant 
wanted to grow gram with a view to saving work. 

21. The customary practice is that when the crop is cut, all, including 
kamins, graze their cattle indiscriminately on the fields. 

22. Dung dropped by cattle in the course of grazing is not claimed 
either by owner or by tenant. The wives and children of Jcamins, such 
as weavers, chamars and faqirSy however*, collect the dry dung from the 
fields to serve as fuel and nobody objects to the practice. 

23. There is no custom by which the tenant must grind his grain at 
the owner’s mill. 

24. There are no conditions forbidding the cultivation of part of the 
lands under tenancy, such as the reservation of lands for grazing. 

25. The owner has the right to visit the fields and view the crops ; 
he often directs the tenant to weed, fence, water and reap the crop. 

26. Owners have been known to give warnings of a threatening nature 
to their tenants when the cultivation did not meet with their approval, 
and even to evict them for bad cultivation and faulty rotation. 
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B — Batai Rents. 

1, The difference in soils does not affect hatai rates. XIV. 

B. I. 

2. Batai rates do not vary with crops like sugarcane, cotton, wheat; xiv. 
the shares are half and half. Vegetable crops like tobacco, are grown only 
rarely on batai, but usually on cash rents. If grown on hatai, the tenant 
takes frds and the owner ^rd of the produce ; only one case was found 

in which a vegetable crop was subject to half batai. The tenant grew one 
hanal of carrots, and enjoyed concessions from the owner ; he was 
allowed three kanals of senji fodder without having to share it ; further, 
it is probable that in practice he took more than half of the vege- 
tables — at least the owner complained of this. Fruits like mangoes are 
never subject to hatai rates ; the practice is for the owners to sell the fruit 
on the tree when it is in an early stage of growth, and the price is paid 
within a week. In addition to the cash paid, a certain amount of the 
fruit is reserved, the amount depending roughly on the price paid. In 
1925 the only mango garden of the village was sold for Rs. 225/- and 3 
maunds 8 seers of fruit. Last year it sold for Rs. 150/- and 1 maund 24 
seers of the fruit. 

4. No additional cesses of any kind are paid to the landlord. 

5. The crop is divided on the threshing floor and the tenant carries XIV. 
the owner’s share to the latter’s granary. 

6. Details are given below of some actual partitions of rabi harvest, 
which the investigator witnessed. 

1. U, /S., owner ; J,, tenant. — The wheat heap was divided by the 
tenant in the presence of the owner, by means of scales and a 4-seer weight, 
into two equal portions of 16 maunds each, some 5 seers of grain being left 
unweighed. From this common and unweighed residue one dhari, or 4 
seers of grain, was given to the rahha (watcher) who was present, and the 
rest of the grain was divided, handful by handful, to the owner’s and 
tenant’s heaps. No deduction whatever was made for the menials. The 
owner was then given the choice of selecting the heap he preferred. Ghundis, 
or grain mixed with rough pieces of straw, was also similarly weighed and 
divided into equal portions. 

2. B, S., owner ; A., tenant. — The weighing method was the same 
as above. 12 maunds kacJmha of grain were put into the owner’s and 
tenant’s bags respectively. The rest of the grain was weighed into the 
bags of each, maund by maund, till there was a quantity too small to be 
weighed by means of the 4-seer weight. The scales were then tested 
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XTV. 
B. 0. 


XIV. 
B. 7. 


and the remainder of the grain waa pnt into the pans, grain against grain, 
carefully till the beam was quite horizontal. Ghundis were also partition- 
ed similirly. Inquiry from Jcamins and maliks showed that payments to 
kawim are made later at home from the individual portions. 

Ih U. iS., owner ; M., tenant, — The grain and ghundis w^re weighed 
by the tenant into two heaps of the same weight and the owner selected 
one for himself. Nothing was given to any one from the common heap. 
Before weighing was begun the counterpoise was removed and to avoid 
any possible error ])a,ns were changed half way through the weighing opera- 
tions. 

4. H, iS., owner; B., tenant, — ^The owner’s bailiff or supervisor weighed 
the heap into two equal portions of 17 maiinds kachcha each. Then from 
each share, half a seer kachcha per maund was taken and given to the bailiff, 
who thus received 17 seers kachcha. Ghundis were also partitioned into 
two equal portions, but no share was given to the bailiff. 

One more case of division of their crops was observed, and this time 
the grain and ghundis were equally partitioned, and nothing was given to 
anyone else. The owner complained to the tenant about his carelessness, 
negligence and dishonesty and said, “ In future you will not get any 
land.” The tenant later, in the absence of the owner, ventilated his 
grievance about the deductions for the bailiff saying, “ I would rather 
seek some other owner.” Next day the owner said that he would not 
have deducted anything from the tenant’s share had he worked satis- 
factorily. Payments to the menials, as has been pointed out earlier, are 
made at home from the respective shares of the owner and tenant, or, if 
at the time of partition, from the respective shares and n^-t from the 
common heap. 

If the cultivator keeps a cJiamar under the sepi system, (often he does 
not), the chamar has the right to sweep the floor after every threshing ; 
otherwise the cultivator does it himself. Each sweeping brings in 
I to seers of grain, besides 5 to 10 seers of straw, according to the size 
of the heaps of grain and straw. 

Straw or hhusa is piled into an oblong heap. The middle is then 
measured out with a rope, which is thrown across the heap to divide 
it into two equal parts. The owner then selects one for himself and the 
tenant takes the other. 

7. For the menials no deduction is made from the common heap, 
except sometimes for a rakha and bailiff, as mentioned above. 
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The tenant threshes the owner’s share, and receives no concession for 
this. In the case of maize, however, the cobs are only separated from 
the stalks and partitioned ; the threshing is done later by the owner 
himself. The tenant does the reaping, and, if a ch/imar or lava (thresher) is 
summoned to assist, it is done with the consent of the owner. The lava 
takes one bundle of the crop, usually heavier than other bundles, plus 
Jth of a bundle as his customary charge. Gleaning is generally done by 
chamar women, but the lava\s womenfolk have prior rights. The tenant 
does not receive any dues for reaping. 

8. It has been noted that the mkha and a bailiff are paid from the 
common heap. Both of them are expected to keep a watch on the crops 
to prevent damage and theft ; this involves service both to the owner and 
the tenant. What goes to charity is not taken from the common heap 
at the time of partition, but from the common crop when it is being 
cut. The menials, jhiwar, barber, khakrob^ mirasi and sweeper, visit the 
fields to render service and receive kalavas known as kah. Usually the 
owner, who is present to supervise, gives this charity to bis own 
menials. Some of the menials are sometimes common to both the owner 
and the tenant. Such charity is given by an individual tenant only once 
to the extent of from one to two sheaves in accordance with the size of the 
area cropped and the condition of the crop itself. The menials render 
personal service to reapers on the plot, e.g., supplying water, fire for Jinkka, 
shaving, etc. The owner finds the menials ready to respond to his call for 
ordinary everyday jobs. 

9, 10, 11 & 12. The tenant provides the seed and nothing is deducted 
on account of seed from the common heap ; there are no other deductions 
not mentioned above. 

13. Chari fodder crop is largely grown on cash rents, although hatai 
cultivation also exists. It is divided into equal shares both green and 
dry. The area cropped is, after considering the uniformity of growth, 
marked into two equal parts when standing in the field and the owner 
takes one but the tenant does not undertake the reaping and carrying in 
this case. If the ripe or dried crop is divided, the reaping and carrying of 
the owner’s share is generally done by the tenant : the sheaves are bound 
and divided into two equal shares. Senji fodder is dealt with similarly. 

14 & 16. The landlord does not allow any concession for fodder, 
nor does he allow the tenant a plot for vegetables for his own 


XIV 
B. 7 


XIV. 
B. 8 


XIV. 
B. 9. 
10 . 11 . 
& 12 . 


XIV. 
B. 1.^ 


XIV. 
B. 14 
& IS. 
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UV, consumption. The owner takes half of all produce including catch crops. 

k 15 , It should be noted, that as the tenant is the cultivator he has greater 
opportunities of cheating than the owner. Secretly he may cut a sheaf of 
fodder here and there for his own use, or pull canes from the field 
under batai when he has land of his own under the same crop near by, or 
remove grain sheaves to his own floor. Such doings, however, cannot fail 
to be noticed occasionally. Tenants also tend to devote more attention 
to their own land and neglect the cultivation under share tenancy. Where 
mutual confidence exists between tenant and owner, the latter may 
allow the former concessions in several matters, e.g., a kanal or two of 
fodder crop, unshared wood from the land for fuel and implements. Big 
owners, who take service from tenants are occasionally lenient towards 
them ; the latter do not give any gift of animal produce in return. 

^IV. 16. Straw of wheat, berra, gram, barley and pulses, is divided into 
equal shares, as are also the stalks of the maize crop after the separation 
of the cobs. 

UY. 17. The tenant is at liberty to sell his share of fodder or straw after, 

I before, the partition has been settled with the owner, who does 

not impose any conditions regarding the area or the kind of fodder 
crops to be grown. 

^IV. 19. No changes worthy of note have occurred in batai rates during the 
past 20 years, as is clear from the following statement extracted from the 
Lai Kitab — 


TABLE LVIII . — Showing Rates prevalent on Holdings under Batai 

Tenancy in Tehong, 


1 — r 

Year. i 

Holdings. 

Total 

1 

Chahi. 

Barnni. 

Batai' rates. 

1903-04 . . 

81 C 

Acres. ' 
088 

Acres . 
259 

Acres. 

429 

\ 

1907-08 . . 

738 

757 

306 

451 

one case of | 

1911-12 . . 

665 

714 

276 

439 


1915-16 .. 

809 

753 

274 

479 


1919-20 . . 

776 

804 

342 

462 

one case of J 

1923-24 . . 

779 

823 

343 

480 

1 : one case of J 
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The case in which the owner has received less than i is that of a ^1^* 

. , B.19, 

sonjidar, who has let his land for growing tobacco. 

20. Mortgagees do not charge different rates of batai than owners. 

21. The batai tenures always run from year to year ; it may bo that 
the same tenant cultivates a certain plot on batai for several years, but he 
has to obtain the consent or permission of the owner annually. 

22. There is no instance of a share tenant sub-letting to another. XIV. 

. B.22. 

If, on account of disability, a tenant fails to cultivate a plot which in the in- 
terest of the owner he wants to hand over to a third person, he cannot 
do so without giving notice and obtaining the assent of the owner, since 
the owner has let to a share tenant in accordance with his impression of 
him as a cultivator. 

23 & 24. Correct information regarding the shares of landlord and 
tenant is available only for one year 1923-24, and for three holdings under 24. 
batai. In order to ascertain the area of the holding and the crops grown 
dining the year, the khasra girdwwari records were studied and the 
results worked out as below — 


XIV. 

B.20. 

XIV. 

B.21. 


Case No. 1. 

Area cultivated by the tenant: 20 Icanals (5 'tnarlas of chain land. 

Rs. a. p. 

Total amount of maize 21 mds. 21 srs. produced from the 
plot and valued at 12 seers a rupee (the price current in 


the village at harvest time) 

72 

0 

0 

4 cart-loads (light) of maize fodder valued at Rs. 4/- per 




load •• •• •• •• 

16 

0 

0 

Senji fodder valued at Rs. 4/8/0 per kanal (the rate at 




which the owner actually sold his own share) 

91 

5 

7 

Total prim of the produce obtained during the year 

179 

5 

7 

As the shares of the landlord and the tenant were equal, 




the value of the produce of the landlord’s share (rent) . . 

89 

10 

9 

Average rent per acre 

46 

6 

7 
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XIV. 
B. 23 
k 24. 


Case No. 2, 


Area cultivated by the tenant : 7 kanals 6 tmrlas of chahi land. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

The landlord’s share (|) in price of melons sold 

7 

0 

0 

l| maunds of cotton : the owner’s share, valued at 4 seers 




a rupee 

12 

0 

0 

Dry cotton plants— owner’s share, 4 bundles valued at . 

0 

8 

0 

Senji fodder which the landlord sold from his ^ share 

7 

8 

0 

Total value of the produce of the landlord's share {rent) 

27 

0 

0 

Average rent per acre cultivated 

38 13 

4 

Case No. 3. 





Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Area cultivated by the tenant: 7 kanals of chahi land. 




Total wheat produced by the tenant, 8 maunds valued at 




8 seers a rupee 

40 

0 

0 

14 tangars of straw valued at one tangar per rupee 

14 

0 

0 

Total price of the produce obtained during the year 


0 

0 

As the shares of the owner and the tenant were equal, 




the value of the owner’s (rent) 

27 

0 

0 

Average rent per acre cultivated 

40 

8 

0 



CHAPTEK XV. 


EXPENSES OF OULTIVATION. 


1. (a). — P articular Holdings. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the expenses of cultivation, four specific XV. 
holdings were examined ; three owners’ and one tenant’s. The information case 
desired could be obtained only in the case of one tenant’s holding, as out 
of the four cultivating tenants in the village, one has migrated to the Canal 
Colonies, and two began cultivation only last year ; hence the only remain- 
ing case has been investigated. 

Case No, 1. 

J., a tenant cultivator. 

TABLE LIX. A . — Statement showing Areas Sown with Eharif Crops in 
the last Five Years by 


Year. 

Area sown 
with 

Kharii\ I 

Chahi. 

Barani. | 

particular 

crop. 

Matured 

\ 

Khara- 

ba. 

Kent 

payable. 

Matured. 

i 

Khar a- 
ha. 

Rent 

payable. 

Chari fodder. 
1020 

1921 

1922 

192;i 

1924 

Ks. Ms. 

1 12 
24 17 

29 18 

26 7 

46 0 

*Ks. Ms. 

2 19 

*Ks. Ms. 

1 balai 

*Ks. Ms. 

1 0 
21 18 
29 18 
( 3 3 
125 4 
36 0 

*Ks. Ms. 

0 12 

li 0 

^ batai 

yy 

Owned 

1 batai 

dvermje for o 
years. 

25 15 

0 12 

•• 


22 17 

2 6 


Maize. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192:i 

1924 

10* 7 

10 17 

10 17 

20 6 

10 7 

10 17 

10 17 

20 6 


1 balai, 

>> 

tf 

,» 




Average for 5 
years. 

10 9 

10 9 



•• 

*• 



{.Continued), 


* K». :^kanaljs ; Ms. =tmarlaa : 20 marlas:=\ kanal; 10 */• kanals^szl acre. 




m 


Area sowni 
particular I 


Matured. 


(Gondvded). 


Kharif. 

Chahi. 


Rent 

payable. 


I 1 AAAra- 

iMatured.i ba. 


Rent 

payable. 


Cotton only in 
1923. 

Kamad. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Ka. Ms. I Ks. Ms. 
2 4 


Ks. Ms. Ks. Ms. 
2 4 


Rh. 2/- 
]x>r kanal 


Amvrage for 5 
years. 



Average for 5 
years. 


Water Melons, 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 



Vegetables only 
in 1923. . . 


Sweet Potatoes 
only in 1922. 


0 

10 

1 

10 
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TABLE LIX. B . — Statement showing Areas Sow7i with Rahi Crops 
in the last Five Years by J. 



Area sown _ 


with 

Year. 

particular 


crop. 


*K3. Ms. 

Wl^at. 


1921 

8 2 

1922 

8 10 

19213 

8 10 

1924 

05 18 

1925 

15 7 

Average for 5 


years 

21 5 

Wheat and 


Gram. 


1921 


1922 

73 0 

1923 

79 10 

1924 

4 0 

1925 

51 0 

Average for 5 


years 

41 11 

Gram. 


1921 


1922 

1 0 

1923 


1924 


1925 

12 0 

Average for b 


years 

2^ J 2 

Barley. 


1921 


1922 


1923 

7 0 

1924 

20 0 

1925 

1 0 

A verage for 5 


years 

5 12 

Vegetables. 


1921 


1922 

. , 

1923 

, , 

1924 

5 2 

1925 

1 4 

Average for 5 


years 

1 5 

Senji metha. 


1921 

1 14 

1922 

7 19 

1923 

13 7 

1924 

10 11 

1925 

16 0 

Average for 6 


years 

9 18 


M>J.tured. ; Khara- 
ha. 


Bar am. 

Matured. Khara- Rent 


ha. ^ payable 

*Ks. 

Ms *K8. 

Ms.\ 


3 

Owned. 


0 

; 3 b'ltai. 

3 

3 

Owned. 

.3 

59 

.3 

16 

' » 

. ^ batai. 

7_ 

0 4 

0 

15 

13 0 

16 _ 

09 

0 4 

0 1 balai. 

79 

10 

• »» 

4 

0 

. >> 

21 

1 0 29 

4 

34 

18 q 

JS 


'. r 

0 o ialai 

3 

‘ 0 9* 

0 1 batai. 

0 

12 2 

0 

0 

* 0 1 ’ 

0 2 batai. 

14 

0 (i 

0 


] 

0 

4 

0 1 

7^1 

. , • • • • 

. , . . • • 

• • • • • * 

, . . . • • 

. . 




3 

0 3 

7 1 laiai. 

2 0 



*Ks. = kanals ; Ms. = rnarlaa : 20 rmrlas^ 1 kcoidl ; 10*/5 kanais = 1 acre. 
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XV, {ii). The working members in the family are 2 males, aged 45 and 

Case! years, and 3 females aged 40, 17 and 30 years, respectively ; the last 

1, mentioned, however, worked with the family for about 3 months only. 

(Hi), There were no partners in cultivation. 

(iv). Details of payments in cash or kind, service rendered, liours 
and days of work, are now given. 

TABLE LX. -Statement giving Details of the Labour employed by 
J. on his Holding, 


Crop. 

PerBOUH 

employed. 

Time 

taken. 

} 

1 Service 

1 rendered. 

Payment made. 

j 

1 Remarks. 



Hrs. Mts. 




Maizo. 

(20 ks. 0 ms.). 

Labourer. 

40 0 

Weeding. 

Food for 4 days 
three times a 
day. 

He was a rela- 
tive of J. and 
rendered assist- 
ance out of re- 
gard for him. 

One man can 
weed 2 to 3 
kanals of maize 
in a day of 10 
hours ; only 2 
men were em- 
ployed and they 
weeded 5 kanals 
in 10 hours. 


Labourer. 

24 0 

Reaping, collect- 
ing and carry- 
ing to the yard; 
also miscellan- 
eous work. 

2 bundles of the 
harvest con- 
taining about 

1 20 seers of dry 
grain from com- 
mon produce ; 
also fodder and | 
grainless cobs. 

Valued at — 

Rs. a. p. 
Graiii 1 10 8 

Fodder 0 6 0 




Total 2 0 8 

One man reaps 

8 kanaU in 12 
hourg ; only 2 
men were cun- 
ployed. 


fjohar and 
Tarkhan. 

•• 

Customary 

duties. 

2 bundles from 
common har- 
vest. 

Valued at — 

Rs. a. p 
.Grain 1 10 8 
jFodder 0 6 0 






Total 2 0 8 





,‘12 seers from J.’s 
own share. 

Valued at 

Rs. 2/10/8. 

Chari fod- 
der. 

(46 ke, 0 me,) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan. 

•• 

Customary 

duties. 

2 bundles from 
J.’s own share. 

Valued at 6 
annas. 


{Continued ) 
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{Concluded). 


Crop. 

Persons 

employed. 

Time 

taken. 

Service 

rendered. 

Payment made. 

liKMAIlKS. 

Kamad 
(Sugarcane). 
(4 kd. 0 ms.) 

Chamar. 

Hrs. Mts. 
72 0 

( 12 hrs. a 
day---6 
days). 

Assisted in cut- 
ting and (dean- 
ing canes ; boil- 
ing juke : also 
miscellaneou.s 
work. 

4? .seers of gur 
plus food for 6 
days, also 14 
seers of juice 
for drinking 

evciy day ; 4 
canes and wash 
and impurities 
of pan every 
day ; also 1 tan- 
gar of trash and 
megas. 

Value of pay- 
ments made 

Our 0 14 b 

Food 1 2 0 

Juiee 0 6 0 
Canes 0 1 6 

Wash of 
pan 0 12 0 

Trash and 
megas 0 8 0 





Total 3 14 11 


Lohtir and 
Tarkhan. 


Ou.stomaiy 

duties. 

A-} seers of gur 
plus 8 seers of 
juice to both. ! 

Valued at 

Our 0 14 5 

Juice 0 8 0 



i 

1 


I 

TM 16 6 

Wheat. 

(15 ks, 7 ms.) 

Two labour- 
ers. 

i 

' 32 0 

(8 hrs. a 

1 day — A 
* days). ' 

Weeding. 

Food for 4 days, j 

i 

1 

! 

Cost of food. 
Re. 1/8/0. They 
were relatives of 

J. 


Lohar and 
Tarkhan. 

i 

j 

Customary 
! duties. 

j 

2 bundles from 
common har- 
j vest. 

I 

I Valued at : — 

! Rs. a. p. 

' Grain 18 0 
Bhusa 0 10 8 



I 


1 -f- maund of grain. 

Total 2 12 S 
Valued at Rs. 4/- 

Senji rnetha 
fodder. 

(16 ks. 0 

Lohar and 
Turkhxn. 

i 

1 

Customary 

duties. 

2 bundles of the 
crop . 

ValucdatS annas. 


{v). Details are now given of the cattle employed in cultivation on the 


holding with their other duties throughout the year. 

TABLE LXL — Statement giving Details of Work performed by Cattle in 
connection with Cultivation on J's. Holding, 


XV, 
1. (a), 
Case 
1 . 


Crop. 

No. of cattle 
employed. 

Time 

taken. 

Work performed. 

Rbmabks. 



Hrs. Mts. 



Maize. 

(20 ks. 6 ms.) 

j 

4 cattle, viz., 3 oxen 
and one buffalo in 2 
yoke. 

23 10 

Ploughed 3 time.s, 
including sowing 
time. 

The two yoke of 
cattle ploughed 6 
kanals in 2 hrs. 
20 mts., excluding 
stoppages. 


Do. 

5 0 

Used aohaga twice. 

Working time ob- 
served by in- 
vestigator. 


(ContinuJh 
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XV. 
1 . M 

Case 

1 . 


{Continued), 


Crop. 

No* of cattle 
employed 

Time 

taken. 

1 

1 Work performed. 

i 

1 

t 

Remarks. 

Maize — contd. 

4 cattle ; one yoke 
at work, one at 
rest. 

' Hrs. Mt.s. 

1 101 30 

I 

Worked a well 4 
tinie.s. 

1 

The cattl(3 irri- 
gated 4 ka mils of 
, land in the Bei 
in 5 hours : irri- 
1 gation by bucket 

1 wheel . 


Do. 

1 ^ 

! 

0 

i Carrying home ten- 
ant’s and land- 
lord’s share of 
cobs and fodder 
(8 eart-loads.) 

Each trip of the 
cart to the field 
and back, exclud- 
ing .stoppages, 

i took one hour. 


4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

•5 

1 

0 

Tlire.shing and 
crushing tenant’s 
share of (!ob,s. 

Threshing was 

finished by beat- 
ing with heavy 
sticks. 

Chari fodder. 

(46 ks, 0 ms,) 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

18 

0 

Ploughing for sow- 
ing only. 

Working time cal- 
culated as foi 
maize above. 


Do. 

5 

40 

Used sohaga once. 

Do. 


4 cattl(‘ ; one yok(5 
at work, one at 
rest. 

2 

0 

Carrying home ten- 
ant’s and land- 
lord’s share of fod- 
der (2 cart-loads). 

Each trip look one 
hour, (excluding 
stoppage's. 

Kamad. 

(Sugarcane), 1 

(4 ks. 0 ms. ) 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

0 

20 

Ploughing 6 times, 
including sowing 
time. 

Time caJcnlated as 
for maize above. 


Do. 

10 

50 

Us(m1 sohatja 22 
times. 

Time calculatt^l as 
for maize above. 


4 cattle ; one yok{' 
at work, one at 
rest. 

25 

0 

Worked a well 5 
times. 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bit. 


Do. 

4 

0 

Carting canes to 
the yard (6 cart- 
loads). 

Each trip took 

40 lilts., excluding 
stoppages. 


Do. 

36 

0 

Pressing 

One earthen jar was 
filled in 1^ hours. 
The yield of juice 
was 24 jars. 

San. 

(1 fc. 0 ms.) 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

0 

24 

Plougliing for sow- 
ing only. 

Time calculated as 
for maize above. 


4 cattle ; one yoke 
at work, one at 
rest. 

3 

45 

Worked a well 3 
times. 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bet. 


Do. 

1 

0 

Carting the san to 
the pond for 
retting. 

One trip only. 
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Continued). 


\ 

Crop. 

No. of cattle 
employed. 

Time 

taken. 

Work performed. 

] 

Remarks, 

C 



jrs. Mts. 



Wheat. 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

6 

4 

Ploughed 3 times, i 

The two yoke of 

(Chahi). 

(4 kft, 7 ms.) 




cattle ploughed 

2\ kanals in 1 hr. 





lU mts. Wheat 





i 

requires more 
careful ploughing 
and consequently 
talons more time. 


i 

Do. 1 

1 

4 

1 

U'«ed sohaga twice. 1 

Time caleulated as 





for maize above. 


4 cattle; one yokf 

10 

52 

WorluMl well twice. 1 

Irrigation was by 


at work, one at 



I 

bucket wheel in 


rest. 




the Bet. 

{Barani). 

( 1 1 hs. {) ?».v. ) I 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

2 r» 

40 

Ploughed 5 times, i 

Time calcuiat(‘d as 
lor chahi ar(‘a 

Do. 

*■> 

i 

42 

Used sahaga twici'. 

above. 

Time calculated as 
for maize above. 



Wheat ari(l Uram. 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

01 

12 

ploughed 3 limes. ' 

Tbe two yoke 

{Bartini). 



Used twie'‘. 

ploughed 2^ acres 

(HI ks. 0 ms.) 

Do. 

13 

0 

in one hour, 

excluding stop- 

pages. 

i 



4 cattle ; one yoke 


20 

(Carrying harvest 

One complete trip 


at work, otu‘ at 
T‘e.st. 



to thresh ing lloor 

of th(? cart took 




(5 cart-loads). 

40 mts. 


4 cattle! in 2 yoke 


3() 

'rhre.shinL^ the wheat 

loo sheaves w(Te 




and wheat-irram 

Cl u s h 0 d and 





harvest (13o 

fhreslual by 4 





sheaves). 

i cattle in 42 hrs., 
excluding stop- 
pages. 


4 cattle; one yok(‘ 

1 

40 

Carting tenant’s 

One trip took 20 


at work, one at 

1 J'CSt. 



and landlord’s 

shares from the 

mts, 




threshing floor to 
the house. (5 
cartloads). 




Gi’ani 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

ir ^ 

20 

Ploughed twic('. 

i The two yok(^ of 

{Barani). 

{12 ks. 0 7ns.) 



1 

j cattle ploughed 3 
kanals in 1 hr. 10 

Do. 

1 

24 

Uscal sohuga once. 

mts. 

Time calculated as 







for maize above. 


Do, 

2 

30 

Threshing of har- 




. 1 


vest (2 langurs). 


Bariev. 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

0 

24 

Ploughed f or sow- 

Time C'aleulated as 

(1 k. 0 ins.) 


' 


ing only. 

for maize above. 

Senji rnetha 
fodder. 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 


14 

Ploughed for sow- 
ing only. 

Time calculated as 
for maize above. 

{\Q ks. 0 7ns.) 

4 cattle; one yoke 

120 

0 

Worked well 6 

Irrigation was by 


at work, one at 



times. 

bucket wheel in 


rest. 




the Bet. 


Do. 

10 

C 

Carting home fod- 

Senji meiha follow- 



. __ 


der (10 cart-loads. 

) ed maize men- 
tioned above. 

Vegetables 
(1 k. ^ms.) 

4 cattle; one yokt 
at work one at 


10 

Ploughed 

Details have been 
lost. 

rest. 





r TOTAL WORK OF ONE YOKE. 

430 

48 
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XV. The work done for the landlord in connection with cultivation was 
9 hours, but unfortunately details lor this time have been lost by 
l, the investigator. The total working time on cultivation for each of the 
four cattle, therefore, comes to 439 hours 48 minutes. The time worked 
by each, apart from cultivation, is lOj hours, but details for this period 
are not available either. 

J. has 4 plough cattle, m., 3 oxen and 1 buffalo. A buffalo or bullock 
is put to use when 3 to 3|- years of age, biit usually the buffalo is com- 
pletely exhausted when it is 10 years of age ; the bullock on the other hand 
is assumed to live 20 years and the average period of its usefulness ’s about 
16 years. 

An estimate of the capital cost of the cattle per year is given below. 

TABLE hXlLStatetnent showing the Capital Cost per Year of Cattle 

owned hy J. 


Cattle. 

Purchase 

price. 

Probable 
working 
life when 
purchased. 

Capital cost 
per year. 

Remarks. 


Rs. 

Years. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 bullock 

28 

7 

4 0 0 

Had been used for 9 
years when purchased. 

1 

8 

16 

0 8 0 

Purchased while young. 
Now worked for 13 
years. 

1 » 


16 


Calf of his own cow 
reared at home ; now 
worked for 9 years. 

1 buffalo 

4 

6 

0 10 8 

Purchased while young : 
now worked for 4 
years. 

Total capital cost of the cattle per year. 

5 2 8 


Average capital cost per head 

14 8 

. . 


An estimate of the value of fodder J. fed to his cattle during the year i.s 

given below— 

Rs. 

i, 18 tangars of wheat straw (home produced), valued 

at Re. ]/- per iangar .. .. .. 18 

a. 150 pxdas (bundles) of chari fodder (home produced), 

valued at . , . . . . 8 

Hi. 8 hmals of senji fodder — (the landlord’s share was 

bought at Rs. 4/8/0 per kanal), valued at . . 36 

iv. 2 cart-loads of maize fodder, valued at . . 8 


Total 


70 
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This foddor was consumed in ten months. For the remaining two months XV. 
of the year J. says that he fed the cattle on the kharaha (failed land) of caLe^ 
chari crop and the grass growing thereon. If the cost of feeding for these 
two months is taken on the same basis as that for the ten months, we get 
the total cost for the year as Rs. 84/-. No grain was fed to the cattle during 
the year, but 5| seers vtlgur (home produced) valued at Re. 1/- was given to 
them and the expenditure on salt and medicines came to anotlier Rs. 7/-. 

Thus the total cost of fodder, gur, salt and medicine for the year comes to 
Rs. 92/- for the 4 cattle or Rs. 23/- each. If we include tlie capital cost 
per cattle per year, viz,, Re. 1/4/8, we get the total cost of keeping an 
animal as Rs. 24/4/8. As the average time each animal worked was 
450 hours 18 minutes during the year, the cost per animal per hour of 
work done was about lO pies. But 10| hours was spent by each animal 
in work independent of cultivation, at a cost of Rs. 0/8/9. Excluding 
this figure from the total cost, we get Rs. 23/11/11 as the cost per cattle 
for work in connection with cultivation or Rs. 94/15/8 for all the 4 
animals. 

{vi). J. did not hire any cattle throughout the year. The practice of 
taking cattle on hire is not common in the village, though a cultivator will 
sometimes lend his cattle to others. Non- agriculturists, however, pay 4 
annas per kmal for the one ploughing necessary for sowing chari fodder, 
whi^h they grow for their cattle. Cattle are never hired for any other 
agricultural operation. 

{vii). J. did not use any manure during the year 1924-25 or in any of 
the preceding four years as the situation of the holding is such that when 
it rains it is liable to be flooded with water from the village streets, which 
contains fertilising matter making the holding as good as niam, (the land 
around the village which receives the night soil). The landlord pays for 
no part of the manure with a tenant cultivating on cash rent. 

{viii). Fodder was neither purchased nor sold during the year ; it 
was only sufficient for the tenant’s needs. The values of the fodder used 
for the cattle during the year have been given in (^) above. 

{ix). J. fed no grain to his cattle during the year, but gave them 
5| seers of gm valued at Re. 1 /-, and this has been considered in (v) above. 
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XV, Details of the produce, other than fodder, which he grew during the 


year are given below 

1. Bs. a. p. 

10 maunds 32 seers of maize, valued at 12 seers a rupee . . 36 0 0 

8 seers of san, valued at 3 seers a rupee . . ..2139 

10 maunds 16 seers of wheat, valued at 8 seers a rupee . . 52 0 0 

32 seers of gram, valued at 16 seers for Be. 1 /8/0 ..300 

16 seers of barley, valued at 12 seers a rupee . . 15 3 

6 maund« of gur, valued at 16 seers for Rs. 3/- .. 45 0 0 

His share of vegetables (12 nmrla.^), valued at Bs. 20/- 

per/^f7>?o/ .. .. .. 12 0 0 

Total . . 152 5 0 


(.7^). The implemoTTts used by the cultivator, with details ( f values 
are given below ; their cost averages Bs. 8/1 /O per year. J. irrigated his 
chahi land during tlio past five years by means of a bucket wheel set up 
by his landlord ; for this he paid nothing but spent Rs. ] /8/0 last year for 
lubricating the wheel. 

TABLE LXIII . — Giving detaih of AgrirnUural Implements ased hy J, 



Time 

No. 
in his 
posseS’ 
8 ion. 


Cost 


Average 

- 

Implement. 

it 

lasts. 

Use. 

per 

implement. 

cost 

per year. 

Remarks. 


Years 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

p- 


1. Hal 

4 

2 

Ploughing. 

1 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

The eultivator sup- 

(Plough), 





8 




])lif s wood to the 

2. Phala 

n 

2 

j f 

0 

0 

0 10 

8 

car|)enter, and iron 

(Ploughshare). 









and coal to the 
hlackvsmith, who 

3. Pathi 

i 

2 

79 

0 

4 

0 

1 0 

0 

make the imple- 

(Holder of the 









menfs as part of 

share). 









their contract* 

4. Pinjali 

4 

2 

Yoking the cat- 

0 

12 

0 

0 6 

0 

For hal or phala 

(Wooden yoke) 



tle for plough- 






two seers of grain 



ing. 


12 




is, however, given 

5. Pinjali 

4 

1 

Yoking the cat- 

0 

0 

0 :i 

0 

to the carpenter. 

(Wooden yoke). 



tle for irrigation. 







6. Sohaga 

4 

1 

Levelling. 

2 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 


(Clod crusher). 










7. Kahi 

10 

1 

Digging. 

1 

8 

0 

0 2 

5 


(Spade). 

8. Khutli or 

10 

1 

*» 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

7 


gadala (Spade), 











{Continued), 




Implement. 

Time 

it 

lasts. 

No. 
in his 
posses- 
sion. 

Use. 

Cost 

per 

implement 

Average 

oost 

per year. 

Remarks. 


Tears. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


9. Kulhari 

10 

1 

Chopping wood. 

0 6 0 

0 0 7 


(Small axe). 







10. Bamba or 
khurpa (Trowel) 

j 

3 

Hoeing and cut- 
ting grass. 

0 4 0 

1 8 0 


11. Bar anti 
(Sickle). 

4 

3 

Cutting harvest 
and gras.s. 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 


12. Dat (Sickle 

10 

1 

Cutting fodder. 

0 4 0 

0 0 6 


without teeth). 







13. Oandasa 

3 

1 


0 8 0 

0 2 8 


(Chopper), 







14. Bangri 

3 

2 

Hoeing. 

0 4 0 

0 2 8 


(Hoe) 







16. Sangi 
(2- pronged fork) 

2 

1 

Scattering har- 
vest on the 
threshing floor. 

0 3 0 

0 1 4 


16. TaTigli 
(4 -pronged fork). 

4 

2 

Collecting bhtisa 
at the threshing 
floor. 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 

One purchased for 

1 Re. 1/- and one 
exchanged for a 
sheaf of wheat. 

17. Phalla. 
(Wooden frame- 

3 

2 

Treading har- 
vest. 

0 4 0 

0 2 8 


work.) 







18. Tangar 
(Rope net). 

6 

2 

Carrying bhnsa. 

3 8 0 

1 2 8 1 

Home made. If san 
is not produced; it 
is purchased. 

19. Pore 
(Tube). 

15 

2 

Sowing with the 
plough. 

0 8 0 

0 1 1 

Purchased. 

20. Chhikli 
(Muzzle). 

3 

4 

Muzzling cattle. 

0 2 0 

0 2 8 

Made at home from 
san. 

21. Basket. 

4 

J 

Carrying bhusa^ 
et<\ 

Average cost per 
year. 

0 3 0 

0 0 0 

8 15 

Purchased. 


(xi). No implements were hired during the year. 


(xn). The cultivator hired a cane-pressing machine, together with 
the necessary apparatus for pressing the cane and making ffur, at the rate 
of three annas for the preparation of two earthen jars of juice. The ex- 
penses involved in making six maunds of gur were : — 

Bs. a. p. 

Use of apparatus . . . . . . ..240 

Oil for lubricating the machine . . ..030 

Soda for the purification of the juice . . ..060 
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XV. 

l.(a)i 

Case 

1 . 


{xiii). Salt and medicines for the cattle have been included in (v) above. 
Rakhas (watchers) were paid for the year from the common harvest at 
the following rates ; — 

Rs. a. p. 


Maize 4 seers, valued at . . . . ,.054 

Wheat 4 ,, • • • • • • ^ ^ Q 

Total . . 0 13 4 


(xiv). The cultivator purchased a second-hand cart a year ago for 
Rs. 40 /-. He spent 4 annas on repairs, and replaced one wheel at a cost 
of Rs. 4/-. The cart is expected to last four years and will then be worth 
Rs. 4/- as fuel. The cost of the cart per year may, therefore, be estimated 
at Rs. 10/1/0. He did not earn anything in cash or kind by plying the 
cart for hire — a thing he never does. Details are given of the uses in 
connection with, and independent of, cultivation to which the cart has 
been put during the year with the time taken in each case. 

Work performed in connection with cultivation — 

Hrs. Mts. 

Carrying home tenant’s and landlord’s share of maize 


cobs and fodder (8 cart-loads) 

.. 8 

0 

Carrying home tenant’s and landlord’s share of chari 



fodder (2 cart-loads) . . 

.. 2 

0 

Carting canes to the pressing yard (6 cart-loads) 

.. 4 

0 

Carting sa7i to the pond for retting 

.. 1 

0 

Carrying wheat and gram harvest to threshing floor 



(5 cart-loads) 

.. 3 

20 

Carrying the above from threshing floor to tenant’s and 



landlord’s houses (5 cart-loads) 

.. 1 

40 

Carting home senji fodder (10 cart-loads) 

.. 10 

0 

Total in connection with cultivation 

.~3d 


Work performed independent of cultivation — 



Fetching clay for the landlord (4 cart-loads) 

.. 4 

0 

,, ,, for repairs, etc. (5 ,, ) 

.. 5 

0 

,, fuel for the landlord (4 „ ) 

.. 4 

0 

Lending the cart with oxen to relatives 

.. 10 

0 

Total independent of cultivation 

.. 2f 

0 

Grand Total 

.. 53 

0 


(xv). Details are given below of seed rates per acre on different kinds 
of soils used by J. 
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TABLE hXVf .Showing JJs Seed Rates per Acre on Different 


Glasses of Soil. 


Item. 

GhahL 

Baranu 

Value at sow- 

Rato per 
kanal. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Rate per 
kanal. 

Rate per 
acre. 

ing time per 
rupee. 


Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Maize 

0-8 

8*4 



10 

Ckari alone or mixcul with 
mung, moth^ etc. 

2-6 

27*3 

2*2 

23*1 

10 

Cotton 

Sugarcane 

0-6 

12 annas 
to 

Re. 1. 

6*3 

Rs. 7/14/0 
t(» 

Rs. 10/8/0 



0T» 

-SVm (hemp) - , 

3*0 

3 IT) 

2 4 

25*2 

Generally it is ex- 
changed for an 
equal amount of 
wheat. 

Wheat 

3-0 

3 IT 

24 

25-2 

10 

Wheat and gram 

2*4 

26-2 

2*0 

21*0 

10 

Gram 


. . 

1*7 

17*s 

10*7 

Senji and mefha 

24 to 3 

25 *2 to 31 -6 


, , 

10 

Barley 

3-0 

31*5 

24 

25 ’2 

12 

Radish, etc. 

Re, 0/6/6 

Rs. 4/4/6 

1 

1 


* • 


The seed of maize, chari, wheat, senji and san was home produced. 
He had borrowed rnaunds of gram for sowing from a Bania (Aggarwal) 
shopkeeper on the understanding that he would repay 1 J times as much 


in wheat. Radish and vegetable seed he purchased for 8 annas to sow 
oq 1 J kanals of land. All seed used is supplied by the tenant. 

{xvi). Expenses of sowing, not included above, wore 5 seers of wheat 
valued at Rs. 0/3/5 and a similar weight of maize of the same value given 
to the lohar and the tarhhan. 

{xvii). The expenses of weeding have been given in {iv) above. There 
were no other expenses in this connection. 

(ccum). All the harvesting expenses have already been considered in 
{iv) above. 

{xix). All deductions from the comn\on heap at harvest have been 
considered in [iv) and {xiii) above. 

(xx). Threshing and winnowing he did by himself. Expenses of carry- 
ing the produce to the landlord’s house and to his owm granary have al- 
ready been taken into account in (v) and (xiv) above. 

(xxi). In the last live years only 8 annas worth of radish seed was 
washed away by flood and had to be resowm. J. incurred no other extra- 
ordinary expenses in the last five years on hedging, re-making of bound- 
aries, etc. 
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Case No. 2. 

XV. The Cultivator K. B. owns 125 kanals 19 marlas of land i 119 

Case kanals 15 marlas cultivated » and 6 kanals 4 marlas uncultivated. 

2 . 

TABLE LXV. A . — StatemeMt showing Areas Sown with liharij Crops 
in the last Five Years by K. B, 


Area sown Ghahi. Bararii. 

with 

particular 1 

crop. Matur- Khara- Rent Matur- Khata- Rent 
ed. ha. payable. cd. ba. i)ayabie. 


Chari fodder. - 
1920 


Ms. *K3. Ms.fKs. Ms.l 


24 4 I 5 


*K8. Ms* Ks. Ms. 


. . 21 10 2 16 

.. 23 19 1 14 

. . 20 14 15 

. . 27 6 1 3 


Average for 5 
years. 

Maize . — 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


r 

j 

10 3 

Owned 

\ 2 18 

9 18 

Re. 1/- 
per kanal. 

r 4 10 


f* 

\ 14 4 


Owned, 

f 20 18 


»» 

i 1 7 


Re. 1/ 
per kanal 

19 9 


Owned. 

26 3 


>» 

17 18 

4 0 



7 16 0 2 I 14 Owned. 

3 19 3 19 .. „ 

10 16 10 16 .. „ 

14 0 4 18 9 2 

10 1 10 1 



3 \ 2 3 


(Continued.) 

* JCs. -^kanals ; Ms, ^marlas : 20 marlas m»\ kanal / lO^/s kanaU^X acre 







Years. 

^rea sown 
with 

Ghahi, 


Barani, I 

particular 

crop. 

Matured. 

Khara- 

ba. 

Rent 

payable. 

Matur- 

ed. 

Khara- | 
ba. 

Rent 

payable. 

Kamad , — 

1920 

Ks‘ 

4 

Ms. 

8 

Ks. 

4 


Ke. Ms. 

OWiied. 

Ks, Ms, 

Ks. Ms, 

•• 

1921 

3 

10 

3 

3 

0 7 

» 




1922 

3 

0 

3 

6 


tf 




1923 

3 

15 

3 

15 


»» 




1924 

2 

14 

2 

14 


- 



* • 

Average for b 

3 

11 

3 

9 

0 1 

. . 




years. 










Cotton — 

1920 

4 

2 

4 

2 


Owned. 



•• 

1921 

3 

2 

3 

2 


- 



• • 

1922 


• 

1 

• 




• • 

1 

1 

1923 








• • 


1924 

2 

8 

1 2 

8 


Owned. 



•• 

Average for 6 
years. 

1 

18 

! 1 

18 


•• 




San only in 
1921. 

1 1 3 



1 3 


Owned. 


Chillies— 

1920 


0 7 i 0 7 
0 7 I 0 7 


Owaed. 


Average for 5 
years. 

Mash only in 
1921 
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TABLE LXV. B , — Statement showing Areas Sown with Rabi Crofs 


in the last Five Years by K. B. 


1 

Year. 

1 

Area sown 

with 

IIabt. 

Ghahi. 


Bar an i. 

Rent 

payable. 

particular 

crop. 

Matured. 

Khara- 

ba. 

lleut 

payable. 

Matured. 

Khara- 

ba. 

Wheat — 

1021 

1022 

1023 

1924 

1025 

43 5 

20 14 

23 5 

35 0 

25 10 

*Ks. Ms. 

( 21 JO 

1 2 4 

( 18 4 

1 1 14 

r 29 8 

\ 1 14 

17 17 

*Ks. Ms. 

0 10 

0 11 

Owmd. 

Us. 3/- per 
kanal. 

Owned. 

Rs. 3/ -per 
kanal. 

Owned. 

Rs. 3/- per 
kanal. 

Owned. 

Rs. 3/- per 
kanal. 

Owned. 

*Ks. Ms. 

4 3 

3 0 

3 7 

3 7 

8 2 

=: 

♦ 

Owned. 

Owned. 

1 > 

f ? 

A verage for 5 

30 17 

23 19 

0 6 


4 8 

2 6 


year.s. 








Wheat and 








Oram — 








1921 

17 lU 


•• 


17 10 

•• 

OwiK'd. 

1922 






. . 


1923 

10 17 




10 17 


Owmd. 

1024 

14 14 




14 14 

. . 


1925 

20 13 


•• 

-- 

22 13 

7 0 


ireraqefor 5 

15 15 i 




14 7 

1 4 


year'i 













f 3 0 


Owned. 

Gram only in 

5 2 

, , 



{ 2 2 


Re. 1/. 

1922/ 




i 

V 


per kanal. 

Senji metha — 








1921 

12 8 

12 8 


Owned. 

** 

•• 

\ 

1922 

7 1 

7 1 

• • 

»» 


- . 


1023 

12 10 

12 10 

.. 



. . 


1024 

6 0 

0 0 

• • 

>> 




1025 

11 17 

11 17 

•• 


1 

•• 


Averaxje for 5 

10 0 

10 0 ! 






years. 


1 


! 





{Continued). 


^K8.=*kanal8 ; Ma,^marlas : 20 marlas^^ kanal ; 10 kanals=^l mvt. 
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XV. 
1 . (ay 
Case 
2 . 


{ii). The working members in the family are a man aged 60, and 
3 females aged 50, 46 and 40 years respectively. 

{in). There were no partners in cultivation. 

(iv). Details of payments in cash or kind, service rendered, hours and 
days of work, are now given : — 

TABLE LXVI . — Statement giving Details of the Labour employed by 


K, B. on his Holding, 


Crop. 

Persons 

employed. 

Time 

taken. 

Service 

rendered. 

Payment 

made. 

Hemabks. 

Chari 

fodder. 

(1 fc. ,3 ms,) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan. 

Hrs.Mts. 

Customary 

duties. 

4 bundles of the 
harvest. 

Valued at 10 
anras. 

Maize. 

(10 ks. 1 m.) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan , 


Customary 

duties. 

1 1/5 maunds of 
grain plus 2 
bundles of the 
harvest. 

Valued at — 

Us. a. p. 
(Uain 4 0 0 

Bundles — 

Grain 1 10 8 
Fodder 0 6 0 



. ... 



Toial 6 0 8 

Kamad 
(Sugarcane). 
(2 ks, 14 ma.) 

Labourer. 

18 0 

Hoeing. 

Food for 2 days 
three times a 
day. 

Food valued at 6 
annas. The man 
employed was a 
relative and hoed 
kanals in one 
day of 10 hours. 


Lohar and 
Tarkhan, 

.. 

1 

Customary 

duties. 

4 seers of gnr 
p]us 8 seers of 
juice. 

Valued at — 

Us. a. p. 
Qur 0 12 0 
Juice 0 8 0 






Total 14 0 


Labourer. 

I 100 0 

1 

Cutting and 
cleaning canes, 
boiling juice; 
also miscella- 
neous work. 

Food for 10 days 
twice a day, 
plus 1|^ seers of 
juice for drink- 
ing each day. 

Value of payments 
made — 

Us. a. p. 
Food 1 14 0 
Juice 0 16 0 






Total 2 IS 0 
The labourer need- 
ed the help of the 
cultivator in some 
court case and 
worked cheaply 
for him. 

Cotton. 

(2 ks. 8 ms,) 

Labourer. 

1 36 0 

Weeding, hoe- 
ing; also mis- 
cellaneous work. 

Pood for 4 days 
three times a 
day. 

He is the same man 
as above. 


Lohar a nd 
Tarkhan, 


Customary 

duties. 

4 seers of cotton 

Valued at Rs. 1/7/0 


(Ooniinued,) 
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{Concluded.) 


Crop. 

Persons 

employed. 

'rime 

taken. 

Service 

rendered. 

i Payment made. 

Remarks. 



Hrs. Mts. 




Wheat 

(26 ks, 19 ms.) 
Wheat and 
Gram. 

(29^.13w5.) 

Total 

Labourer. 

i 

j 

160 0 

Weeding. 

Food ior20 days, 
twice a day. 

j 

i 

1 

! 

Hc' is the same 
labourer as for 
cotton. 

Food valued at 
Rs. 3/12/0. 

One man can weed 
2 to SJ kanals in 
a day of 8 hours. 

Rs.a.p. 

{55 ks. VZms.) 

Lohar and 
2\irkhan. 


Customary 

duties. 

1 

1 

32 seers of 
wheat plus 4 
buiidle.s of the j 
harvest. 1 

Valued at — 

Grain . . 4 0 0 

Bundles . . 6 18 

Total . . 9 18 

Senji metha 
fodder 

(11 ks. 17 wi5.) 

[ 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan. 


Customary 
duties. i 

2 bundles of the: 
crop . 

Valued at 8 annas. 


XV. 

Case 

2 . 


{v). Details are now given of the cattle employed, with the duties per- 
formed by them throughout the year. 

TABLE LXVII.A. — Statement giving Details of Work performed by 
Cattle in connection with Cultivation on K, B,^s Holding. 


Crop. 

No, of cattle 
employed. 

Time taken. 

! Work performed. 

Remarks. 

Chari fodder 
(27 ks. 6 ms.) 

(Barani 26 ks.; 
Chahi^ \ k. ^ ms.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at 
work, 1 at rest. 

Hrs. 

36 

Mts. 

4 

Ploughed twice, in- 
cluding sowing 
time. 

The cattle ploughed 
7 A:rtwaZjin4hours 
40 minutes, ex- 
cluding stoppages. 


Do. 

1 

3 

40 

Used sohaga once. 

i 

The yoke covered 
10 kariaU 3 maria 8 
in 1 hour 22 min- 
utes, excluding 
stoppages. 


Do. 

•> 

2 

Watered once the 
chahi area in the 
Dhaha. 

1 The cattle irrigated 

1 31 marlas in 2i 

1 hours in the 
Dhaha. 


Do. 

1 

i 

6 

0 

Carrying home the 
crop (6 cart- 
loads). 



Kach trip of the 
cart to the field 
and back, exclud- 
ing stoppages, 
took one hour. 


(OorUinued,) 
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{Continued.) 


Crop. 1 

No. of cattle em- 
ployed. i 

Time { 

taken. 

j 

Work performed. 

Remarks. 

i 


Hrs. 

Mts. ! 



Maizo. 

3 oxen ; 2 at work, 

38 

30 ; 

Ploughed 5 times. 

Working time cal- 

(lO ks. 1 m.) 

1 at rest. 



including sowing 

ciliated as ioxcdiari 



' 

time. 

above. 


Do. 1 

4 

4 , 

Used sohaga 3 

Do. 

\ 

i 



time.s. 1 



Do. 1 

57 

26 

Watere<l 4 times. ! 

The rattle irrigat- 

\ 




1 

(ul 3 1 kanals in 5 
hours in the Bet. 

1 

Do. 

t> 

^ ! 

Carting the harvest 

Each trip of the 

■ 



, 

to the enclosure 

cart took one 




i 

(6 cart-loads). 

hour. 

! 

Do. 1 

10 

0 i 

Threshing and i 

Working time ap- 

! 




crushing maize i 

proximate. 




i 

cobs. 1 


Kamad. 

3 oxen ; 2 at work. ' 

10 

48 : 

Ploughed six times, 

3d me calculated as 

(Hugariaiie). 

(2 ks. 14 ms.) 

1 at rest. 


i 

iiielurling sowing 
time. i 

for chari above. 

Do. i 

7 

15 : 

Used sohaga 20 

Do. 




1 

times. 


i 

Do. 

27 

0 

Watered 7 times. 

Irrigation was by 

1 





bucket wheel in 
the Bet. 

1 

1 

Do. 

10 

1 

parting canes to 

Each trip took one 

1 

! 



the pressing yard 
( 10 earl-loads). 

hour. 

One jar wa.s filled 


Do. ; 

57 

0 ; 

Pressing. 

1 

1 



in li hours. The 
yield of juice was 
38 jars per day. 



Ooitoii. 

3 oxen ; 2 at worlt, 

0 

24 

Ploughed four 

Time calculati'd as 

(2 ks. 8 ms,) 

1 at rest. : 



time.s. 

for chari above. 


Do. 

1 

34 

Us(mI s'o/iUjya twic('. 

Do. 


Do. 1 

0 

52 1 

Watered twice. 

Irrigation was by 


1 




bucket wheel in 
the Bel. 

Wheat. 

3 oxen ; 2 at work. 

83 

37 

Ploughed chahi 

The cattle ploughed 

(25 ks. 19 ms.) 

1 at rest. 



area six times. 

4.^ kanals in 3 hours 

{Barani, 8 ks. 





30 minutes, ex- 

2 rm.i Chahi, 17 





cluding stoppages. 

ks. 17 yns.) 





Wheat requires 

more c a r c f u 1 






ploughing and 

e.onsi'que iitly takes 






more time. 


Do. 

44 

6 

Ploughiid barani 

Do. 





area seven time.s. 



Do. 

24 

30 

Used sohaga seven 

Time calculated as 





times (Jii the 
whole ar('a. 

for chari above. 


Do. 

7G 

30 

Watered cJuthi area 

Irrigation was by 





thrie times. 

bucket wheel in 
the Bel. 


Do. 

126 

0 

Ttu’eshing ( 1 50 

50 sheaves were 





sheave.s). 

threshed in 42 
hours. 


{GonJtimied.) 
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{Condvded,) 


Crop. 

No. of cattle em- 
ployed. 

Time 

1 taken. 

i 

' Work performed. 

Kemabks. 



Hrs. 

Mts. 



Wheat and Gram. 
(29 ks, 13 mfi.) 

3 oxvii ; 2 at work, 

1 at rest. 

I(H 

2(> 

rioughed seven 
tinu's. 

Tinu' ealeulated as 
for chart above. 


Do. 

24 

0 

Used sohaga six 
timr's. 

Do. 


Do. 

5 

59 

(drying part of the 
liarveHt to thresh- 
ing floor (10 cart- 
loads). 

One trip excluding 
stoppages, took 

35 minutes. Th( 
remaining harvest 
was brought to 
the floor on the 
lu'ads. 


Do. 

84 

0 

3’hreshing ( 199 
sheaves). 

59 sheaves wert 
threshed in 42 
hours. 


Du. 

13 

9 

Carting home 

wheat, and wheat 
and gram, (13 
eart-loads). 

Each trip took one 
hour. 

Sanji metha fodder. 
(11 ks. 17 ms.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at Work, 

1 at rest. 

84 

39 

W ate lid live 
times. 

i 

Irrigation was by 
i bueketwheelin the 
EeL No ploughing 

1 was done ; senjt 

1 tnelha followed 

maize hero. 

1 


Do. 

() 

1 

9 

! Carling home the 

1 pi odiu e (0 eait- 
loads). 

- Each trip took «>ne 
hc'ur, 

! 

i 

S arson. 

(0 ks. 4 rns.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at Work, 

1 at rest. 

! 1 

i 

47 

1 WaleiX'd live 
times. 

1 

j 

j Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in 
; the Fet. 

i 

Carrots. 

(0 kd. 4 ms, ) 

3 oxen ; 2 at work, 

1 at rest. 

! 

32 

1 

JMoughed feur 
times 

j 


Do. 

1 

47 

Water'd five 
times. 

j irrigation was by 

1 bucket whe(‘i in 
the Bet. 


Do. 

ai 

9 

Carting of manure 
to the field for the 
next maize crop 
(50 cart-loads). 

Each trip took one 
hour. 

TOTAL WORK 0 

F ONE YOKE .. 

1,078 23 

•• 

•• 
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^Y". K. B. (jinployed three oattle throughout the year ; while two were at 

1* (fl)* 

Case work, one was always at rest ; in other words 1,078 hours 23 minutes gives 
the working time of one yoke of cattle. Working time by each animal ’s 
therefore, frds of this figure, viz., 718 hours 55 minutes. 

TABLE LX VII. B. — Statement giving Details of Work 'perforrticd 


Independent of Onltivation by cattle owned by K, B. 


Cattle employed. 

r|i • ! 

Lijue 


taken. performed 

Remarks. 


Hrs. Mts. 


3 oxen ; 2 at work, 1 
at rest. 

3 20 grinding 2 inds. of 

wheat. 

A yoke of oxen ground 
16 seers of wheat in 
40 minutes, excluding 

Do. 

7 0 Grinding 3 mds. of 

maize. 

I 

stoppages. Similarly 
they ground 1 md. of 
maize in 2 hours 

Do. 

2 0 Fetching clay for re ‘ 

pairs, etc. (2 cart- 
loads). 

20 minutes, excluding 
stoppages. 

Do. 

3 0 Fetching necessaries 

once for the house- 
hold from Phillour. 


Total 

15 20 \ 



This work amounting to 15 hours 20 minutes was done by 2 oxen 
while the third rested. If divided over the three it amounts to 10 hours 
13 minutes per head. An estimate of the capital cost of the cattle per 


year is as follows 

TABLE LXVIII. — Statement showing the Capital Cost per Year of Cattle 


owned by K. B, 



1 

Probable 



Cattle. 

Purchase 

working 

Capital cost 

Remarks, 

price. 

life when 
purchased. 

per year. 




Es. 

Years. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 ox 

45 

16 

2 13 0 

Did not work be- 





fore purchase. Now 
worked for 12 years. 

1 „ 

65 

16 

4 1 0 

Now worked for 13 





years. 

1 

70 

16 

4 6 0 

i Not worked before 





i purchase ; recently 
put to work. 

Total capital cojt of the cattle per year . . 

11 4 0 


Average capital cost per head 

3 12 0 

•• 
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An estimate of the value of fodder K. B. used for the cattle during 
the year is given below. Fodder was neither purchased nor sold during 
the year from the holding ; it was just sufficient for K. B.'s needs. The 
cattle fed during the year were 3 oxen, 1 cow, 1 cow-bufEalo, and ^ young 
cow-bufEaloes aged and 2^ years, respectively. Together they con- 


sumed- 

- 

Es. 

a. 

P- 

i. 

27 hanals 6 marlas of chari fodder, valued at 





Bs. 4/- per hemal . . 

109 

3 

2 

ii. 

3| heavy cart-loads of maize fodder, valued at 





Bs. 6/- a load 

21 

0 

0 

iii. 

100 tangars of wheat straw, valued at one 





rupee per tangar . . 

100 

0 

0 

iv. 

11 hanals 17 marlas of senji-metha fodder (a 





good crop), valued at Bs. 7 /- per hanal 

82 

15 

2 


Total 

313 

2 

4 


XV. 
1. (a). 

Case 

2 . 


A cow eats less fodder than an ox, while a cow-bufEalo eats more ; 
thus for consumption purposes the cow and the cow-bufEalo may be taken 
as roughly equivalent to 2 oxen. Two young cow-buffaloes eat about as 
much as one ox. Thus in terms of head of oxen 6 were fed throughout 
the year and the share of the plough oxen is thus half the total given 
above, viz., Bs. 156/9/2. 

In addition to the fodder consumed by the plough cattle, the following 
items given to them during the year have to be included : — 

Bs. a. p. 

i. 2 maunds of gram, valued at . . . . 7 8 0 

ii. 6 maunds of wheat and gram, valued at the 

price at which K. B. sold at harvest time . . 25 0 0 

iii. 24 seers of qur, valued at . . . . 4 8 0 

Total .. ^7 0 0 


No medicines were given to the cattle during the year. Expenditure 
on salt amounted to Be. 1 /8/0. The total cost of fodder, grain and salt given 
to the plough cattle during the year was Bs. 195/1/2, end if the capital cost 
per year is also included, it comes to Bs. 206/6/2 or Bs. 68/12/4 per animal. 
A yoke was shown to have been employed in work connected with culti- 
vation for 1,078 hours 23 minutes and in work independent of cultivation for 
16 hours 20 minutes, or a total of 1,093 hours 43 minutes. But as two oxen 
worked while one rested, the number of working hours per head is only frdsof 
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figure or 729 hours 9 minutes. Thus the cost per ox per hour of work 
Case done during the year is Re. 0/1/7. The work done by the cattle indepen- 
dent of cultivation amounted to 15| hours of one yoke or 10 ^^/eo hours 
of one ox, and its cost works out at Re. J /0/2. Thus the cost of one ox 
for work done in connection with cultivation is Rs. 67/12/2 afid for 3 oxen 
Rs. 203/4/6. 

{vi). K. B. (lid not hire any cattle throughout the year. 

{vii). The manure used consisted of all kinds of sweepings and dung. 
K. B. devotes little attention to weeding ; the deficiency he tries to make 
good by giving moie ploughings preparatory to sowing, and more manure, 
than is customary with his neighboiiis. The manure used was all home pro- 
duced, and he applied during the year 50 cart-loads for growing maize 
only on 10 kanals 1 maria of land, i.e,, about 5 cart-loads per kanal. The 
manure was stai^ked in heaps over the land for about a month before pre- 
paratory steps for sowing the crop were taken. K. B. takes 2 to 3 crops in 
quick succession from the area manured for growing maize. The chaM area 
on which he grows wheat, following wheat in the previous rabi, is manured 
once in two years. If cotton is grown on such land after wheat, senji is put 
in as a catch crop. If chari fodder is sown immediately after the wheat 
harvest is removed, no manure is used for growing wheat in the next rabi, 

{viii). Full details of fodder, etc;., used have been given in (v) above. 
(ix). The amount of grain given to the cattle during the year has 
been considered in (v) above ; it was all home produced. 

Details of the produce, other than fodder, whicdi K. B. grew during 


the year are given below — Rs. a. p, 

24 maiinds of maize, valued at 12 seers a rupee . . 80 0 0 

9 maunds 20 seers of giir, valued at . . 715 0 

2 maunds 16 seers of cotton estimated at the rate 
at which he actually sold a part of this, viz,^ 2^/5 
seers a rupee . . . . . . 34 4 7 

24 maunds of wheat and gram mixed, valued at 100 0 0 

40 maunds of wheat, valued at 8 seers a rupee 200 0 0 


Total .. 485 9 7 


Besides 4 marlas of sarsoyi crop was consumed as sag valued at Re. 1 /6/5, 
and 4 marlas of carrots was also consumed valued at Rs. 4 /-. Thus the total 
amount earned by him during the year was Rs. 491 /-. 

{x). The implements used by the cultivator with details of values^ 
etc., are given on the next page ; their cost averages Rs. 37 /8/10 per year. 
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TABLE LXIX . — Givinq details of Agricultural Implements used by K. B, 



Time 

it 

lasts. 

Mo. in 
his 


Cost 


Average 


i 

Implements 

posses- 

Use 

per 


< ost 

per 


Remarks. 


sion. 

i 

mplement.| 

year. 




Years. 



Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


1. Hal* 

4 

1 

Plougliing 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


(Plough) 










2. Phala 
(Ploughshare). 

H 

1 

»> * * 

0 

8 

0 

0 

f) 

4 


3. (Holder 


1 

>> * • 

{} 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 


of the share). 

4, Pinjali 

4 

1 

Yoking the cattle I 

0 

12 

oj 

0 

3 

0 


(Wooden yoke). 



for ploughing 1 



! 





0 . Pinjali 

4 

1 

Yoking the cattle ' 

0 

12 

o' 

0 

3 

0 


(Wooden yoke) 



for irrigation. 








6 , Sohaga 

•V 

1 

Levelling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


(Clod-crusher). 

7. Kahi 

10 

1 

Digging 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

5 


(Spado). 

8 , Khutli or 

10 

1 

99 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 


gadala (Simde). 

9 Kulhari 

.0 

1 

Chopjung wood . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 


(Small axe). 

10. Hamba or 

I 

4 

Hoeing and out- 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 


hhurpa (Trowel). 



ting grass. 








11, Bar anti 

4 

4 

Cutting grass and 

(» 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 


(Sickle). 



harvesting. 








12. Bat (Sickle 

10 

1 

Cutting fodder . . 


4 

0 

0 

0 

6 


without teeth). 











13. Bangri 

3 

2 

Hoeing 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

8 


(Hoe) 

14. Tangli 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 Collecting hhvsa 

1 

0 

0 


8 

0 

Purclmsed. 

(4 pronged fork). 



\ at the threshing 
floor. 








16. Sangi 

o 

1 

1 Scattering harvest 

0 

3 

0 


1 

6 


(2-pronged fork). 



! on the threshing 

1 floor. 








16. Phalla 

3 

1 

Treading harvest , . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 


(Wooden frame- 
work). 



1 

Carrying bhtim , . 








17 Tayigar 

0 

4 


8 

0 

2 

5 

4 

Home made 

(Rope net). 

18. Ropes 

H 

.3 

For yoking and 
tying. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Do. 

1 9. Ohhikli 

3 

3 

Muzzling cattle .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Made at home 

(Muzzle). 

20. Basket! 

j 

2 

Carrying blmsa 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

from san. 




and manure. 








21 Karah 

10 

1 

Levelling 

1 

12 

0 

0 

2 

10 


(Earth board). 
22. Charsa 

|tol 

1 

Drawing water . . 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Purchased. Not 

(leather bag). 


Lifting charsa 







used much. 

23. Kundal 

12 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


(Iron handle). 
24. Laun (Rope) 


1 

Drawing up charsa. 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Made at home 

26. Bhoni ( Pulley) 

' 10 

1 


4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

e 

from sa7i. 

' Purchased. 

26. Bhura 

10 

1 

Working pulley . . 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

£ 

i Do. 

(Iron axle). 



Average cost per year 


37 

8 1C 

) 


2 . 


* Tho cultivator supplies wood to the carpenter, and iron and coal to the blacksmith, who 
make the implements as part of their contract. For hal or phala two seers of grain is, however, 
given to the carpenter. 

t Mulberry twigs were supplied by the cultivator from his own tree ; the jhiwar prep ared 
the baskets, keeping half the number made as remuneration for his own labour. 
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XV. 

Case 

2 . 


K. B. has also his own bucket wheel set up on his well in the Bet land. 
It was originally purchased for Rs. 210/-, and he expects it to last for 20 
years with an expenditure for maintenance during that period of Rs. 100/-. 
The anticipated cost over 20 years is thus Rs. 310/-, which gives the 
annual cost of the wheel at Rs. 15/8/0. Oil for lubricating the wheel 
costs about Rs. 3/- a year, which gives Rs. 18/8/0 as the total cost of wheel 
per year. 

{xi). No implements were hired during the year. 

{xii). The cost of pressing canes and making gur is as follows : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Pressing the canes into 19 pairs of jars at the 


current rate . . . . . . 3 9 0 

Oil for lubricating the machine . . . . 0 5 0 

Soda for purification of the juice . . . . 0 5 0 

Total .. 4 3 0 


(xiii). Salt for the cattle has already been considered in (v) above. 
During the year rakhas (watchers) were paid as follows : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Maize, 4 seers valued at . . . . 0 5 4 

Wheat, 4 ,, ,, ,, . . . . 0 8 0 

Total . . 0 13 4 


(xiv). K. B. purchased a cart for Rs. 150/-. It is expected to last 
for 20 years with the renewal of the wheels which will cost Rs. 50/-. The 
maintenance expenses during that period are estimated at Rs. 8/- and the 
value of the cart as firewood at the end of 20 years at Rs. 8/-. The cost 
of the cart per year thus works out at Rs. 10/-. The owner did not earn 
anything, in cash or in kind, by plying the cart for hire, but thei uses to 
which the cart was put during the year were as follows : — 

Work performed in connection with cultivation— 

Hrs. Mts. 


Carrying maize harvest to the enclosure from field . . 0 0 

,, chari fodder home.. .. ..6 0 

,, canes to the pressing yard . • . . 10 0 

„ wheat harvest to the threshing floor . . 5 50 

Carting wheat and straw (13 cart-loads) . . 13 0 

„ manure to the maize plot (50 cart-loads) . . 50 0 

Carrying senji-metha fodder crop . . ..60 

Total in conne tion with cMltivation , . 96 50 
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Work performed independent of cultivation^ — 

Petohing clay for repairs . . 

,, some necessaries from Phillour (one trip) 


Hrs. Mts. XV. 

!•(«)• 

2 0 Case 


Total independent of cultivation 
Grand Total 


5 0 

101 SO 


Taking the work done during the year the cost of the cart works out 
at Re. 0/1/7 per hour. The value of the work done in connection with 
cultivation is Rs. 9/8/1, and of work done independent of cultivation 
Re. 0/7/10. 

{xv). All seed used was home produced ; values at the sowing time 
are the same as those given in Case No. ]. 

{x>vi). There were no expenses of sowing other than those given in {iv) 
above, where the dues of a lohar and a tarkhan in this connection were 
described. 

(xvii). Expenses in connection w^th cultivation after sowing, e.fj., 
weeding, are given in (iv) above. 

(xviii). Similarly harvesting expenses have been detailed in the same 
paragraph. 

(xix) . The question of deductions from the common heap does not 
arise, as the cultivator was the owner of the area he cultivated. 

(xx) . There were no expenses in connection with threshing and win- 
nowing, which he did himself. He keeps no cJiamar, 

(xxi) . Two years ago K. B. sent for 18 karahs for the purpose 
of levelling a plot. They were his own friends and neighbours and cajne on 
awat (an invitation for help in some agricultural operation). He paid them 
nothing in cash, but fed them well for the work, which was done in one day ; 
their oxen also were given fodder for the day. He thus fed 18 men and 36 
oxen in one day. The food for the men cost some Rs. 10/-, and K. B., 
speaking from memory, said, that he had fed to the cattle W^pulas (bund- 
les) of chari fodder, selling at the rate of 20 bundles per rupee at that time; 
the cost of feeding the animals was, therefore, Rs. 6/8/0. 

On hedging, the making of boundaries, etc., nothing has been spent 
in the last five years. Wherever hedging was required, K. B. cut the bran- 
ches from his owm trees and did the work himself. 
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Case No. 3. 

Cultivator R.A. owns 52 hanals 19 marlas made up of 45 kanals 12 
marlas cultivated^ and 7 hanals 7 marlas uncultivated. He also controls 
the cultivation of a considerable amount of land which belongs to some 
of his near relatives and for which he pays nothing. The relatives are 
in service and are not residents of the village. 

TABLE LXX. A . — Statement showing Areas Sown ivith Kharif Crops 
in the last Five Years by R. A. 


Year. 

Area so'V 
with 
[jarticul 
crop. 





Khariit. 

Barani. 

vn 

ar 

Chahi. 


Matured. 

Khumha. 

Matured. 

Kharaha. 


*Ks. 

Ms. 

^Ks. 

Ms. 

*Ks. 

Ms. 

*Ks. 

Ms. 

*Ks. Ms. 

Chari fodder. 










1920 

0 

11 





2 

7 

4 4 

1921 

7 

10 

2 

18 



4 

12 


1922 

16 

11 





16 

11 


1923 

13 

4 





13 

4 


1924 

8 

11 

1 

17 

•• 


6 

14 


Average for 5 

10 

9 

0 

19 



8 

14 

0 17 

years. 










Maize. 










1920 

10 

16 

10 

11 

0 

6 

. . 


. . 

1921 

14 

5 

12 

17 

1 

8 

. . 



1922 

14 

14 

14 

14 

. . 


. . 



1923 

16 

2 

9 

19 

6 

3 




1924 

13 

f) 

12 

5 

1 

0 



•• 

Average for 5 
years. 

IS 

16 

12 

1 

1 

15 

•• 

•• 


(Continued.) 

* K 8. rss kanals ; Ms, s=:marla8 i 20 marlas^l kanal; 10^/5 kanals ~l acre. 


XV. 
1. (a). 
Case 
3. 




Khaeif. 


1X1 




— 

Year. 

Area sown 
with 

particular 

crop. 

1 Ghahi, 

Barani, 


Matured. 

Kharaha. 

Matured. 

Kharaba. 

Kamad. 

1920 

K». Ms. 

7 6 

Ks. Ms. 

7 0 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

1921 

4 17 

2 6 

2 11 



1922 

6 9 

6 9 




1923 

6 10 

Ji 10 

1 0 



1924 

7 6 

7 6 




Average for 5 
years. 

6 10 

5 15 

0 14 



Cotton. 

1920 

2 15 

2 15 


. . 


1921 






1922 

1 12 

1 12 




1923 

• . 

.. 




1924 

1 15 

1 15 




Average for f) 
years. 

i 4 

1 4 




San. 

1920 

0 4 

. . 


0 4 


1921 




•• 


1922 

1 0 

1 0 


•• 


1923 


•* 




1924 


, , 


. . 


Average for 5 
years. 

0 6 

0 4 


0 1 


Mash only in 1 922 . . 

1 0 



1 0 


Jowar. 

1920 






1921 




•• 


1922 

0 4 



0 4 


1923 






1924 

0 5 

0 6 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Average for 5 
years. 

0 2 

0 1 

•• 

0 1 



l.( 

Ca 

3 . 





TABLE LXX. B . — Statement showing Areas Sown with Rabi Crop 
in the last Five Years by R, A. 


Rabi. 

Chahi 1 *Barani. 


Average for 5 
years. 

Wheat arid Qrnin 
1921 


A verage for 5 
yearn. 

Senji imtha. 

1921 


Average for 5 
years 


Barley only in 1924 . .1 2 


Area sown 
with 

particular 

crop. 

*Ks. 

Ms. 

01 

10 

21 

11 

27 

14 

oo 

0 

17 

1 1 

2r) 

U 

17 

1 

10 

11 

2 

18 

14 

10 

7 

,S’ 

8 

0 

7 

9 

10 

16 

7 

0 

8 

14 

8 

10 

2 

17 

1 

5 

0 

15 


Maf nred. 


Kharaba. I Matured. 


Khar aha. 


*Ks. Ms. *Ks. Ms. *K8. Ms. *Ks. Ms. 
II 10 2 0 1 0 10 14 

H 17 .. 12 M 


Ks^-^kanals ; Ms^^marlas\ 20 Warsaw =1 Tcanal ; 10% hanaU^l 






(^^). The working members in the family consist of two males, aged 40 
and 35 years, respectively, and one female aged 58 years. 

(in). There were no partners in cultivation. 

(iv). Details of payments in cash or kind, service rendered, hours 
and days of work, are now given. 

TA.BLE LXXI . — Statement giving Details of the Labour employed by 


R, A. on his Holding^ 


Crop. 

Persons 

employed. 

Time 

taken. 

Service 

rendered. 

j 

Payment 

made. 

: Remarks. 

Maize. 

(13 ks, 5 nis.) 

Labourer. 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan. 

Hrs. Mts. 
20 0 

Weeding. 

Cusl oniary 
duties. 

He. 1 /8/0 in 
cash. 

2 buiidkss of the 
harvest. 

The labourer was 
assisted by two 
' members of the 
family. 

i Rs. a. p. 

Valued at — 

Gfrain 1 10 8 

Fodder 0 6 0 






1 Total 2 0 8 


.. 

.. 


1 mauud of grain V^aluedat — 3 o 4 


Ckaniar. 

^ lu 0 

\ 80 0 
(10 lir.s. a 
day— y 
(lays). 

W ceding 

Watering; also 
miscellaneous 
work. 

1^/5 maunds of 
grain plus food 
for 9 days. 

Valued at— 

Grain 5 5 4 

1 Food 1 11 0 

i 




Total 7 0 4 

i 

1 

Kam id 
(8ugareati('). 
(7 ka. 0 nis , ) 

Labourer, 

40 0 

: Weeding. 

1 

1 

t'ood plus 0 

annas a day 
for 4 days. 

Value of payments 
made — Rs. a. p. 
Cash 1 4 0 

Food 0 12 0 






Total 2 0 0 

] 

Labourer. 

j 

20 0 

Watering. 

Food plus 7 
annas a ilay 
for 2 days. 

Cash 0 14 0 

Food 0 6 0 





Total 14 0 


Chamar. 

90 0 
(12 hrs. a 
day — 8 
days). 

Cutting and clean- 
ing eanes, boil- 
ing juice ; also 
miscellaneous 
work. 

24 s<“ers gur, food 
for 8 days and 
14 seers juice 
for drinking 

each day, wash 
of pan, and 4 
canes each day. 

Value of payments 
made — 

Gur 4 8 0 

Food 1 8 0 

Juieo 0 12 0 

Wash 1 0 0 

Canes U 2 0 






Total 7 14 0 


Lohar and 
Tarkhan, 

1 


Customary 

duties. 

(>'**/ 6 .s(.'er,s of yur 
plus 8 seers 
juice. 

Valued at — 

Our 13 2 

Juice 0 9 0 






Total 1 11 2 


XV. 
1. (a). 
Ottsc 

3 . 


(Continued.) 
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ifiond/uded,) 


Crop. 

Person 

employed* 

Time 

taken. 

Service 

rendered. 

Payment 

made. 



R,emaiiks. 

Ghari 

(8 ks. 11 ms.) 

1 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan. 

Hrs. Mts. 

Customary 

duties. 

2 bundles of the 
harvest. 

Rs. a. p. 
Valued at — 0 6 0 


Charnar. 


L)0. 

1 bundle of the 
harvest. 

Valued at — 0 2 6 
His duties are 

to mend irriga- 
tion bags, shoes 
and other leather 
articles : to assist 
in threshing, win- 
nowing, and to 
supply occasional 
help for weeding 
and watering. 

Cotton. 

( 1 ks. 16 ww. ) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan , 


Customary 

duties. 

Allowed two of 
the last three 
pickings. 

Rs. a. p. 

About 

4 seers, 

worth— 10 0 


Charnar. 


Do. 

Allowed last 
picking. 

About 

2 seers, 

worth — 0 8 0 

Wheat. 
{Vlks. 11 m^.) 

Labourer. 

16 0 

Weeding 

8 seers of wheat 
plus food twice 
a day for two 
days. 

7 bundles of the 
harvest plus 7 
kaiawas (fths of 
a bundle ap- 
proximately. ) j 

Rs. a. p. 
Valued at — 

Wheat 10 0 
Food 0 6 0 

Wheat and 
Gram. 

(14 13 W5.) 

(Total 32 ks, 
4 ms,) 

Charnar. 

98 0 

Reaping* 
collecting, 
carting, etc. 

Total 16 0 
Valued at — 

Grain 6 14 6 

Fodder 3 0 0 

\ 



Total 8 14 6 


Do. 


Customary 

duties. 

3 ^/b maunds of 
grain plus 1 
tangar of straw. 

Valued at — 

Grain * 14 8 8 
Straw 10 0 






Total 16 8 8 


Lohar and 

Tarkhan. 


Do. 

11/5 maunds of 
grain plus 2 
bundles of har- 
vest. 

Valued at — 

Grain 6 7 0 

Bundles 2 7 6 





Total 7 14 6 

Senji mHha 
fodder. 

(8 ks, 14 ms.) 

Labourer. 

lU 0 

Sowing by hoe- 
ing. 

Food twice a 
day for one day 
plus 8 annas. 

Valued at — 

Rs. a. p. 
Cash 0 8 0 

Food 0 3 0 


Lohar and 
Tarkhan. 
Charnar, 


Customary 

duties. 

Do. 

2 bundles of 
fodder. 

1 bundle of fod- 
der. 

Total 0 11 0 
Valued at — 

0 8 0 
Valued at — 

0 4 0 
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(v). Details are now given of the cattle employed with the duties per- XV. 
formed by them throughout the year. 

TABLE LXXII. A. — Statement ginng Details of Work performed by Cattle 3. 
in connection with Cultivation on R, Holding. 


Crop. 

No. of cattle 

Time 

Work performed. 

Pemauks, 

employed. 

taken. 





Hrs. Mts. 



Chari 

3 oxen ; 2 at 

13 

41 

Ploughed twice both 

The cattle ploughed 

(8 ks. 11 ms.) 

work, one at 



areas, including sow- 

5 ks. in 3 hrs. 53 

rest. 



ing time. 

mts., excluding stop- 

{Ghahi, 1 k. 17 ms.; 





pages. 

Baranif 0 ks. 






14 ms. ) 

Do. 

1 

15 

Used sohaga once. 

The cattle covered 




10 ks. in 1 hr. 25 mts. 


Do. 

7 

48 

Watered chahi area 

The cattle ploughed 





twice. 

3 ks. 2 ms. in 6 hrs., 
excluding stoppages. 
Irrigation was from 
the well in the 






Dhaha. 


Do. 

•o 

20 

Carting home the 

One trip took 1 hr. 





crop (2 cart-loads). 

10 rats. 

Kamad 

3 oxen ; 2 at 

39 

41 

Ploughed 7 times, in- 


(Sagaroaiie). 
ks, id ms.) 

work, one at 
rest. 



eluding sowing time. 


Do. 

4 

8 

Used sohaga 4 times. 



Do. 

141 

18 

Watered 10 times. 

Irrigation was from 






the well in the 
Dhaha. 


Do. 

48 

0 

j Pressing. 

One jar was filled in 





hours. The yield 
of juice was 32 jars. 



Do. 

9 

20 

Carting canes to 

Each trip took 1 hr. 





the pressing yard (8 
cart-loads) . 

10 mts. 

Cotton 

3 oxen ; 2 at 

2 

43 

Ploughed twice, in- 


(1 ks. 15 ms.) 

work, one at 
rest. 



cluding sowing time. 



Do. 

() 

30 

Used sohaga twice. 



Do. 

13 

33 

Watered 4 times, in- 

Irrigation was from 





cluding once prepa- 

the well in the 





ratory to sowing. 

Dhaha. 


Do. 

1 

10 

Carting home dry 

The trip took 1 hr. 





plants (1 cai't-load). 

10 mts. 

Maize 

3 oxen ; 2 at 

30 

52 

Ploughed 3 times, in- 


( 13 ks. 5 ms. ) 

Work, one at 
rest. 



cluding sowing time. 



Do. 

1 

52 

Used sohaga once. 



Do. 

70 

56 

Watered 3 times. 

Irrigation was from 
the well in the 
Dhaha. 


Do. 

5 

50 

Carting harvest to 

Each trip took 1 hr. 





threshing floor 

10 mts. Threshing 





(5 cart-loads). 

was done by beat- 
ing the cobs with 
heavy sticks. 


{GorUimed,) 



{Concluded). 


Crop. 

! 

No. of cattle 
employed. 

Time 

taken. 

1 

Work performed, i 

Remarks. 

1 

1 


Hrs. Mts. 



Wheat 

{Chahi) ' 

(4 ks. 17 

3 oxen ; 2 at 
Work, one at 
rest. 

15 4 

Ploughed 4 tinu's, in- 
cluding sowing time. 

1 

1 

j 

No dilferenee was ob- 
served in the number 
of ploughings given 
to wheat, the esti- 
mate of time devoted 
being the same as for 
other crops. 


Do. 

1 62 

Used soliaga 3 limes. 



Do. 

25 31 

Watered 3 times. 

Irrigation was from 
the well in the 
Dhaha. 

{liarani) 

{Vlkn. 14 ms.) 

Do. 

1 10 

Carting of harvest to 
threshing floor ( 1 
cart-load). 

The trip took 1 hr. 
10 mts. 

Do. 

09 3 

Ploughed 7 times, in- 
cluding sowing time. 



Do 

7 12 

Used sohaga 4 times. 


Wheat and Gram 
{Barani) 

(14 13 019.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at 
work, one at 
rest. 

Do 

79 39 

8 18 

Ploughed 7 tim(’s, in- 
cluding sowing 
time. 

Used sohaga times. 



Do. 

2 20 

Carting harvest, in- 
cluding wheat of 
barani area, to 
threshing floor (4 
cart-loads). 

Nach trip took 35 
minutes, excluding 
stoppages. 

\ 

Do. 

120 0 

1 

Threshing of wheat, 
and wheat-gram 

har vest ( 150 sheaves). 

50 sheaves were 

threshed in 40 hrs. 
The wheat was 
brought from the 
threshing floor, 

which was near the 
village abadiy on 
the heads of men. 

Senji rnetha and 
sarsoUf grown 
mixed. 

(U k9. 19 me.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at 

work, one at 
rest. 

90 18 

Watered 5 times. 

lowing was done by 
sc alter i ng t he see d 
broadcast and hoe- 
ing. Irrigation was 
from tho well in 
the Dhaha. 


Do. 

4 40 

Carting home the 
produce (4 cart- 
loads). 

Each trip took 1 hr. 
10 mts. 

Melons 
(0 ks. 15 ms,) 

j 

3 oxen; 2 at 
work, one at 
rest. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

i 

1 10 

0 13 

5 48 
58 2 

17 30 

Ploughing twice. 

Used sohaga twice. 

Watered 4 times. 

Carrying manure to 
the field for the 
next mai 2 se crop 
(60 cart-loads). 

Carrying manure to 
the chahi wheat ] 
area for the next 
crop (16 cart- 

loads). 


\total wobk of one yoke 

920 47 
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TABLE LXXII. B. — Statement giving Derails of W ork performed 
Independent of Cultivation by Cattle owned by R. A, 


XV. 

l.(a). 

Case. 

3. 


Cattle employed. 

lime j performed, 

taken. ; ^ 

1 

1 

K KM ARKS. 


llrs. 

Mts.l 


3 oxen ; 2 at work, 

6 

40 , Grinding 4 uids. of 

A \ okc of oxen ground 

one at rest. 


j wheat. 

1(5 seers of wheat in 

Do. 

7 

0 1 Grinding 3 nids. of 

40 minutes. Similar- 



1 iuaize. 

ly they ground one 
md. of maize in 2 
hours 20 minutes, ex- 
cluding stoppages. 

Do. 

0 

40 1 Grindiiig 32 seers of 

A yoke of oxen in 20 



i gram darar. 

\ 

mi nutc s, excludi ng 
stoppages, ground 16 
seers of gram darar 
(Hour roughly ground 
for cattle.) 

Do. 

' 28 

1 

0 ‘ Plying cart for hire 

1 

Distance travelled 



about 56 miles. 

Do. 

4 

i 

0 ; Fetcliing clay for 

One hour p(?i; trip. 



repair (4 cart-loads). 


Total 

46* 

20 . 



This work amounting to 46 hours 26 iniiiutes was done by 2 oxen 
wliile the third rested. If divided over the three it amounts to 30 liours 
53 minutes per head. An estimate of tlie ea])ital cost of the cattle per 
year is as follows : — • 


TABLE Statement allowing the Capital Coat per Yeur of 

Cattle owned by R. A, 



Purchase 

Probable 

working 

Capital cost 


Catt le. 

price. 

life when 
purchased. 

per year. 

Kemarks. 


Ks. 

Years. 

Ks. a. 

P- 


1 ox 

180 

14 

12 13 

9 

Worked 2 years 
before purchase. 

1 ox 

115 

11 

lU 7 

3 

Worked 5 years 
before purchase. 

1 ox 

00 

10 

9 0 

0 

Worked 6 years 
before purchase. 

Total capital cos 

t of the cattle 

per year . . 

32 5 

0 

• • 

Average capital cost per head | 

10 12 

4 

• * 
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XV. 
1 . (<»). 
Case 

3 . 


In addition to liis three plough oxen K. A. also has one cow-buffalo, 
and the 4 animals together consumed during the year fodder as follows : — 


i. 60 tangars of wheat straw (home produced)) 
valued at Re. 1/- per tangar , . 

30 tangars of wheat straw (purchased) at 
Re. 1 /- per tangar 

Hi, 9 kanals 19 marlas of senji and sarson (home 
produced ; a good crop), valued at Rs. 7/- 
per kanal 

iv. 8 kanals 11 marlas of chari at Rs. 4/- per 
kanal 

V, 3 cart-loads of maize at Rs. 4/- per load 
(light loads) 


Rs. a. p. 
GO *0 0 
30 0 0 

69 10 5 
34 3 2 
12 0 0 


Total 


205 13 7 


The consumption of fodder by the cow-buffalo may be taken as equal 
to that of an ox, and hence fths of the cost of fodder may be attributed 
to the plough cattle, i.e,, Rs. 154/6/2. 

In addRion to the above the ph-ugh animals consumed during the 


year : — 

Rs. a. p. 

i. Cotton seed (purchased) . . . . 4 0 0 

a. Gram, 32 seers borrowed for cattle and repaid 

as 1 maund of wheat, valued at . . 5 0 0 

Hi, Ghir, 1 6 seers (home produced) . . 3 0 0 

iv. Salt and medicines . . . . . . 4 0 0 


Total .. 16 0 0 


Adding together the capital cost of the cattle for the year and their oon- 
sumptionof fodder, we get Rs. 202/11/2 as the cost of 3 plough cattle for the 
year, or Rs. 67/9/1 per head. A yoke was shown to have been employed in 
work connected with cultivation for 920 hours 47 minutes and in work 
independent of cultivation for 46 hours 20 minutes, or a total of 967 hours 
7 minutes. As only 2 animals worked at a time wliile the third rested 
the number of working hours per head is only frd of this figure, i.e,, 644 
hours 14 minutes. Thus the cost per ox per hour of work done during the 
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year is Re. 0/1/8. The work done by the cattle independent of cultivation 
amounted to 46 hours 20 minutes of one yoke, or 30 hours 53 minutes of Case 
1 ox, and its cost works out at Rs. 3/3/6 per animal. Thus the cost of 
an ox for work done in connection with cultivation is Rs. 64/5/6, or for 
the 3 cattle Es. 193/0/6. 


(vi) . No cattle were hired during the year. 

(vii) . R. A. used during the year 65 cart-loads of manure — dung and 
sweepings of all kinds. 50 cart-loads were home pioduced and 15 cart- 
loads were purchased for Rs. 12/-. Like other cultivators he carted the 
manure to the fields in the beginning of June. It was allowed to stay in 
heaps for more than a month in the case of maize and for about 5 months 
in the case of wheat, and the scattering was done just before sowing the 
crops. He grew three crops on the manured area in quick succession. 
The area manured for wheat was used for c/iari fodder in the Man/ and 
wheat again in the next rabi without further manuring ; that manured 
for maize was put under senji-nuiha fodder in rabi and this in turn was 
followed by sugarcane. 

{viii). Full details of fodder, etc., used for the cattle have been given 
in (^)) above. 

(ix)- Grain, etc., fed to the cattle during the year with details has 
been given in (t;) above. 

Details of the produce, other than fodder, which he grew during the 
year, with values are given below ; — 




Rs. 

a. 

P' 

15 marlas of melons at Rs. 10/- 

per kanal 

7 

8 

0 

18 maunds of maize at 12 seers 

a rupee 

60 

0 

0 

4 seers of jowar, valued at 


0 

6 

0 

12 seers of cotton, valued at 

. . 

4 

4 

7 

14 maunds of wheat at 8 seers 

a rupee 

70 

0 

0 

12 maunds of wheat and gram 

, valued at 

50 

0 

0 

8 maunds of gur, valued at 

. . 

60 

0 

0 


Total .. 252 2 7 


(x). The implements used by the cultivator with details of uses and 
Costs are given on the next page ; their average cost is Rs. 50/9/4 per 
year. 
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TABLE LXXIV , — Giving details of Agricultural Implemenis used 

by R. A, 



Time 

No. in 

Use. 




Average 


Implements. 

it 

his 

per 

Cost. 


cost per 

Rbmaeks. 

lasts. 

posses- 

implement. 




year. 





sion. 










Years 













Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 


1. Hal* 

(Plough). 

4 

1 

Ploughing 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


2. Phala 

n 

1 

>> 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

4 


(Ploughshare). 

3 PcUhi (Holder 

1 


0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 


\ 

of ploughshare). 

A.. Pinjali 

4 

1 

Yoking the cat- 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

t) 


(Wooden yoke). 



tie for j^loughing. 








Pinjali 

4 

1 

Yoking th(u;attj(‘ 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 


(Wooden yoke). 



for irrigation. 








G. Sohaga 

4 

1 

Levelling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


(Clod crushei). 

7. Kahi 

10 

1 

Digging 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

5 


(Spade). 

8. Kkutli or 

10 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 


gadala (Spade). 

9. Kulhari 

10 

1 

Chopi)ing wood 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

7 


(Small axo). 

10. Ramba or 

1 

3 

'Hoeing and eut- 

0 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 


Ichiirpa. (Trowel) 



ting grass. 








1 1. Daranti 

4 

3 

Cutting grass 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 


(Sickle.) 

12. Gandaaa 

3 

1 

and harv<’ sting. 
Cutting fodder 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Purchased. 

(Chopper). 









Exchanged for 2 

13. Taiigli 

4 

.» 

Coll(‘eting hhim 

1 

0 


0 

8 

0 

(4-pfongcd fork). 

) 


at th(^ tiir('sli- 
ing door. 




i 



sheaves. 

14. ISangi 

1 2 

1 

Seattoring liar- 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

G 


(2-pronged fork). 



vest on tli(^ 
threshing floor. 




1 




15. (Wooden 

i 3 

1 

Treading har- 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 


framework), 

IG. Tangar 

j 

0 

2 

ve.st. 

Carrying bhusa . . 

3 

8 

0 

1 

2 

8 

Home made. The 

(Rope net). 









sail was ijurehased 

17. Basket 

1 ^ 

1 

Seattering maji- 

0 

3 

0 

0 

G 

0 

Pure based. 


! 

i 

urc and earry- 
ing bhu^a. 








1 8 . Char da ( Leather 

s 

: 1 

Drawing water. . 

IG 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Do. 

bag for irrigation. ) 
19. Kundal or 

2 i 

! 1 

Lifting chnrsa . . 

3 

0 

Oj 

1 

8 

0 


Dakkti (Handle). 

! 









20. Laun (Rope). 

h i 

1 

1 

For drawing the 

5 

0 

(ll 

10 

0 

0 

Homo made. Th 


charsa out. 






San was purchuhed 

21. Bhoni 

10 1 

1 


4 

8 

o'i 

0 

7 

2 

Purchased 

(Pulley). 

22. Dhurra 

10 

1 

1 1 

Working pulley 

1 

8 

o! 

0 

2 

5 

Do. 

(Iron axle). 






J 








1 

Average cost per 


. , 


50 

9 

d 





year. 









*The cultivator supplies wood to tho carpenter, and iron and coal to the blacksmith, 
who make the implements as part of th^ir contract. For hal or 'phala two seers of crain 
is, however, given to tho carpenter as remuneration for his labour. 
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(xi). No implements were hired during the year. 

(xii). Expenses of pressing the cane crop have been estimated accord- 
ing to the prevalent rates as follows :• — 

Rs. a. p. 

Pressing the canes into 16 pairs of earthen jars . . 3 0 0 


Oil for lubricating the machine . . . . 0 2 0 

Soda for purification of the juice . . . . ^ 

Total . . 3 4 ^ 

(xiii). Salt and medicine for cattle have been considered in {v) above. 
R. A. paid the rakhas (watchers) as follows 

Bs. a. p. 

M«ai7ie:4 seers valued at .. .. 0 6 4 

Wheat: 4 „ „ .. ..080 

Total . . 0 13 4 


(xiv). B. A. has a cart which is used as a gadda as well as a behli 
after a slight modification of the upper parts. It was purchased forBs. 60/- 
3 years ago, and is expected to last 3 years more with one change of the 
wheels costing Bs. 20/-, at the end of which period it wi 11 be worth Bs.6/- as 
firewood plus Rs. 3/- for the parts now used in converting it into a heJilL 
The cost of the cart per year, therefore, works out at Bs. 11/13/4. 

Details are now given of the uses to which the cart was put during the 
year. 

Work performed in connection with cultivation^ — 

Hrs. Mts. 


Carrying cJiari fodder home . . 

.. 2 

20 

,, canes to the pressing yard 

.. 9 

20 

,, dry cotton plants home 

.. 1 

10 

Carting maize harvest 

.. 5 

50 

„ wheat and gram to the threshing floor 

. . 3 

:5o 

„ senji metha harvest 

.. 4 

40 

,, manure to the fields 

.. 75 

32 

Total in connection with cnltivation 

..102 

Y 2 

Work performed independent of cultivation — 



Plying cart for hire 

.. 28 

0 

Fetching clay for repairs 

.. 4 

0 

Total independent of cultivation 

.. 32 

0 


Grand Total ..134 22 


XV. 

Case 

3 . 
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Taking the work done during the year the cost of the cart works out 
Case at Rs. 0/1/5 per hour. The value of the work done in connection with 
cultivation, therefore, is Rs. 9/-, and of work done independent of cultiva- 
tion Rs. 2/13/4. By plying the cart for hire during the year he earned 
Rs. 8/-. 


(xv). Seed rates are the same as those given in Case No. 1. The seed 
for maize, hamad^ cotton and senji metha was all home produced. R. A. 
purchased charijowar seed for Rs. 2/-- and wheat seed for Rs. 10/-. In the 
case of wheat and gmm {bsrra) he borrowed ^/ sths of a maund undertaking 
to repay IJ times as much wheat valued at Rs. 2/8/0. He purchased 
sarson seed for 4 annas. 


(xvi). At sowing time he gave 2 seers of maize to the lohar and 
tarkhan valued at Rs. 0/3/3, and also 2 seers of wheat valued at Rs. 0/4/0. 

(xvii). Weeding expenses have been included in (iv) above. 

(xviii). All expenses of harvesting have been considered in (iv) above. 

(xix) . There were no deductions from the common heap. 

(xx) . Threshing and winnowing expenses have been taken into 
account in (iv) above. 

(xxi) . The only extraordinary expenses incurred were 2 kanals of 

spoiled cane which had to be rooted out in the kharif of 1921 and chari 
fodder sown instead ; in kharif 1923 one kanal of cane was rooted 

out and san sown in its place. For hedging the cane crop R. A. cut thorny 
branches from his own trees and did the work of erecting himself. 



Case No. 4. 

The Cultivator U. S. owns 508 hanals 14 marlas : 462 kanalsQ marks XV. 
cultivated, and 46 kanals 8 fnarlas uncultivated. ' cise 

TABLE LXXV. A . — Statement showing Areas Sown with Kharif Crops 
in the last Five Years by U. 8. 


Area sown 
with 

particular 

crop. 



Matured. 


Khar aha. 


Chari fodder. 
1920 


Matured. 


K ha I aba 


*K8. Ms. *Ks. Ms. *K8. Ms. *Ks. Ms. *K8. Ms. 
75 4 .. .. 1)5 16 39 8 


.. 132 18 


132 18 


Average for 5 
years. 

Maize. 

1920 


A verage for 5 
years. 

Kamad. 

1920 


92 7 \ 13 


6 0 


Average for f) 6 12 I 6 12 

years. | 


(Gontinued.) 

* Ks.^kanals I Ms.:=smarla8 : 20 marlas^l kanalx WU kanals—l acre. 
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{Condvded.) 


XV. 
1 . («)• 
Case 

4. 


Kharif. 



Aroa sown 
with 

particular 

crop. 

Ghahi. 

1 Barani, 

Year. 

Matured. 

Khar aba. 

Matured. 

Kharaba, 

Water Melons, 
Vegetables and Fruits. 
1920 

Ks. Ms. 

10 0 

Ks, M8> 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

10 0 

Ks. Ms. 

1921 

8 0 



8 0 


1922 

r> 0 



r» 0 


1923 




•• 


1924 





•• 

Average for 5 
years. 

4 12 



4 12 


Mash. 

1920 

4 10 



4 10 

. . 

1921 

2 0 



2 0 


1022 

3 18 


• • 

3 18 

•• 

1923 




*• 

•• 

1924 




•• 


Average for o | 

years. 

2 2 



2 2 


only in 1921 .. 

4 10 



2 0 

2 10 

San only in 1923 . . 

1 5 

1 5 



•• 

Til 

1920 

2 4 



2 4 


1921 





•• 

1922 

0 8 

•• 

•• 

0 8 

•• 

1923 


•• 



•• 

1924 



•• 


•• 

Average for 5 
years. 

0 10 



0 10 

•• 
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TABLE LXXV. B , — StcUement showing Areas Sown with Rabi Crops 
in the last Five Years by V. S» 




”1 



Kabi, 


Area sown 


Ghahi. 


Year. 

with 






particular 

Matured. 1 Kharaba. 1 


crop. 






*Ks. 

Ms. 

*Ks. 

Ms. ! *Ks. 

Ms. 

Wheat, 




\ 


1921 

1 

16 

1 

16 


1922 

50 

0 

26 

0 2 

0 

1923 

. . 





1924 

71 

8 

58 

0 


1925 

69 

0 

43 

0 3 

0 

Average for 5 

36 

0 

25 

11 1 

0 

years. 






Wheat and Cham only 






in 1923 

66 

3 

41 

0 


Melons,. 






1921 

1 

5 

1 

5 


1922 






1923 

1 

0 

1 

0 


1924 






1925 

6 

0 

6 

0 


Average for 5 

1 

13 

1 

13 


years. 






Onions and Vegetables. 






1921 

0 

9 

0 

9 


1922 






1923 

1 

5 

1 

5 


1924 

2 

0 

2 

0 


1926 

•• 





Average for 5 

0 

15 

0 

15 


years. 

1 





Senji melha. 






1921 

, , 





1922 

1 

15 

1 

15 


1923 

30 

0 

30 

0 


1924 

14 

0 

14 

0 


1925 

7 

0 

7 

0 


Average for 5 

10 

11 

10 

11 


years. 






Tobacco only in 1922 

1 

0 

1 

0 


Bafra only in 1922 

0 

16 

0 

15 



la 8 

8 0 



* Ks.^kancUs ; Ms,=marlas: 20 kanal; 10 */§ hcmaU^l aero. 
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XV. 
1. (a). 
Case 
4. 


{%%), The working members in the family are three men, aged 50, 45 
and 22 years, respectively. U. S. also employed on the holding, a labourer 
aged 35 years, and paid him Ke. 1 /- per month plus food and clothing. 

(m). There were no partners in cultivation. 

{iv). Details of payments, in cash or kind, servic.es rendered, hours 
and days of work are now given. 

TABLE LXXVL -Statement giving Details of the Labonr employed by 
U. S. on his Holding. 


1 

„ i Persons 

i employed. 

Time 

taken. 

Service 

rendered. 

Payment made. 

Remarks. 


Hrs. Mts. 



Rs. a. p. 

Maize ; Loliar and 

(7 kfi. 0 ms, ) Tarkhan. 

1 


Customary 

duties. 

l*/g maunds of 
grain, which 
included their 
harvest dues. 

Valu(‘d at o 5 4 

i 

Kamad * Labourer. 

(Sugarcane) 

(10 ke. 0 nw.) ! 

276 0 
(12 hrs. 
a day — 
23 days). 

Cutting, cleaning 
and carrying 
canes to the 
yard ; heating 
juice. 

32 seers of gur, 
daily food, and 
1^' seers juice 
for drinking per 
day; daily wash 
of pan and 
impurities, 4 

canes and 1 
tangar of trash 
and megas daily 
for 23 days. 

Value of payments 
made — Rs. a. p. 
Gnr 000 

Food 4 5 0 

Juice 2 2 6 

Wash 2 14 (. 

Canes 0 5 0 

lo 8 t 

Megas ) 




Total 16 3 S 

Lohar and 

1 Tarkhan. 


Customary 

duties. 

28 seers of gar, 
plus 8 soeis 
juice. 

Valued at — 

Our 5 4 0 

Juic(‘ 0 8 0 

\ 


i 


Total 5 12 0 

Ghari Lohar and 

fodder 1 Tarkhan. 

( 132*#. 18my. ) 

5 Labourers 

i 

1 

.'^O 0 

(10 hrs. 
a day— 
5 days). 

Customary 

duties. 

Reaping. 

2 bundles of the 
harvest. 

Food for 5 days, 
plus 6 bundles 
of harvest daily. 

Rs. a. p. 
Valu(ul at 0 8 0 

Value per head per 
day — Rs. a, p. 
Food 0 3 0 

Bundle 0 4 0 





Total 0 7 0 

1 

Wheat ; Lohar and 

(59 ks. Sms. ji Tarkhan. 


1 Customary 
duties. 

l*/g maunds of 
wheat, plus 2 
tangara of straw. 

Rs. a, p. 
Valued at— 

Wheat 8 0 0 
Straw 2 0 0 

1 




Total 10 0 0 


{Continued.) 
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XV. 

Case 

4 . 


(v). Details are now given of tlie cattle employed with the duties per- 


formed by them throughout the year. 

TABLE LXXVIL- — Statement giving Details of Work performed by Cattle in 
connection with Cultivation on V- S.'s Holding. 


Crop. 

No. of cattle 
employed. 

Time 

taken. 

Work performed. 

Remarks. 



Hrs. 

Mts. 



Chari fodder 
(i;{2 /rs. 18 ms.) 

4 cattle in 2 
yoke. 

44 

18 

Ploughed for sowing. 

The second yoke con- 
sists of one ox and 
one buffalo. The 
cattle ploughed 9 
kanals in 3 hours, 
excluding stoppages. 


Do, 

8 

37 

Used aohaga once on 
70 kanals. 

The 2 yoke covered 
20 kanals in 2 hours 
28 minutes. 


4 cattle ; 1 yoke 
at Work, 1 at 
rest. 

41 

40 

Carting crop home 
(50 cart-loads). 

j 

i 

Each trip took 50 
minutes. 


{Conduded.) 


Crop. 

Persons 

employed. 

1 

1 Time 
! taken. 

j. ■ 

Service 

ri'udercd. 

! 

I Payment made. 

1 

Remarks. 

Wheat— 

(contd.) 

(ginmar. 

jHrs.Mt.s. 
40 (j 
180 0 
120 0 

Weeding, 
watering, 
threshing, and 
winnowing 

3 J/5 maunds of 
wheat, on© 

iangar atTAW, 
and food for 
34 days. 

Weeding 5 days at 
8 hours a day ; 
watering 20 days, 
at 0 hours a day ; 
threshing, etc., 9 
days at 14 hours 
a day. 

Payments valued 
at — 

Rs. a. p. 
Wheat 10 0 0 
Straw 10 0 

Food 000 


i 

i 

- ■ -.1 1 




Total 23 6 0 

Senji meiha 
fodder. 

(7 ks. 0 ms . ) 

- j 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan. 

•• 

Customaiy 

duties. 

2 bundles of 
the harvest. 

Rs. a. p. 
Valued at — 0 8 0 


Ghamar. 

3 0 

L 

Cutting fodder 

1 bundle of 
the harvest 

Valued at — o 4 0 


(Continued.) 
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{Continued.) 


Crop. 

No. of cattle 
employed. 

Time 

taken. 

Work performed. 

Remakks. 



H,s. Mts. 


‘ 

Maize 

(7 ka. 0 im.) 

4 cattle in 2 
yoke. 

11 40 

Ploughed five times, 
including sowing 
time. 

Time calculated as 
for chari above. 


])o. 

1 44 

Used sohaga twice. 

Do. 


4 cattle ; 1 yoke 
at work- 1 at 
lest . 

50 42 

Watered 9 times, 
including one meant 
for senji metha, 

which immediately 
followed maize as a 
catch crop. 

Irrigation Was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bet. The cattle 
irrigated 3 kanaU in 

2 hours 42 minutes, 
excluding stoppages. 
Threshing and crush- 


Do. 

3 10 

Carting the harvest 
to the yard 
(4 cart-loads). 

ing was done by 
beating with heavy 
sticks. 

Kamad 

(Sugarcane) 

( 10 fci. 0 ms. ) 

4 cattle in 2 
yok<‘. 

23 20 

E3oughed 7 times, 
including sowing 
time. 

Time calculated as 
for above. 


Do. 

11 5 

Used sohaga 9 times. 

Do. 


4 cattle ; 1 yoke 
at work, 1 at 
rest. 

46 0 

Watered 5 times, 
including watering 
preparatory to sow- 
ing. . 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in the 
Bet. 


Do. 

210 0 

Pressing. 

One jar was filh d in 1| 
hours. The pressing 
was doiKi on the 
farm, hence no cart- 
ing of canes ; gur 
was carried away on 
the head as made. 

Wheat 

(69 ks. 8 7 n 8 .) 
{Chahi4:dks. ; Ba- 
ra id ks.Hms.) 

4 cattle in 2 
yoke. 

Do. 

1.39 24 

29 10 

Ploughed 0 times 
both chahi and ba- 
rani areas. 

Used sohaga 4 times. 

'rhe cattle ploughed 12 
kanals in 4 hours 40 
minub'S, excluding 
stoppages. 


4 cattle ; 1 yoke 
at Work, 1 at 
rest. 

105 30 

Watered the chahi 
area 4 tinuvs. 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in the 
Bet. The harvest of 
this area was thresh- 
ed ori the farm and 
the grain carried 
home in baskets on 
the head. 


4 cattle in 2 
yoke. 

4 cattle ; 1 yoke 
at work, 1 at 
rest. 

157 30 

. 7 30 

Threshing 375 bun- 
dles. 

Carting home the 
produce (9 cart- 
loads). 

loo bundles were 
threshed in 42 hours 
by 4 cattle. 


{Continued, 
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XV. 
!. (a). 

Case 

4. 


Cattle (either one yoke or two) were at work during the year for 1,028 
hours 41 minutes. All four were simultaneously at work for 439 hours 

7 minutes, which gives in terms of the working time of one ox 1,756 hours 
28 minutes. They worked alternately, two at work and two at rest, for 589 
hours 34 minutes— in terms of the working time of one ox for 1,179 hours 

8 minutes. Thus, in terms of the working time of one ox, the total work 
done comes to 2,935 hours 36 minutes, and this distributed between the 4 
oxen gives as the average for the year 733 hours 54 minutes. 

(6). U. S. did not use his cattle for any purpose not connected with 
cultivation. The reason for this is that he is a large owner and during 
the year his tenants perform such services for him. All the cattle were 
home-bred, and it is therefore not possible to give an estimate of their 
capital cost as has been done in the other three cases. It is also difficult 
in the case of U. S. to give an estimate of the value of the fodder con- 
sumed by his plough cattle during the year, since he keeps a large niunber 


{Concluded), 


Crop. 

No. of cattle 

Time 

Work performed. 

Remarks. 

employed. 

taken. 





Hrs. 

Mts. 



Senji mHha 

4 cattle ; 1 yoke 

8 

20 

Carting home the 

Watering, cte., has 

fodder 

at Work, 1 at 



harvest (10 earl- 

already been con- 

(7 ks. 0 ms,) 

rest. 



loads). 

sidered under maize. 

Melons 

4 cattle in 2 

10 

0 

Ploughed 5 times 

Melons Were grown 

{^ka, 0 ms.) 

yoke. 




mixedwiththe cotton 
crop of kharif 1925. 
Work done in con- 
nection with melons 
is only taken into 
account. 


Do. 

2 

1:1 

Used sohaga thrice. 



4 cattle ; 1 yoke 

21 

:U) 

Watere d 4 times 

Irrigation was by 


at work, 1 at 




bucket wheel in the 


rest. 




Bet. 


Do. 

17 

20 

Carting manure for 






next maize crop 
(21 cart-loads). 



Do. 

12 

20 

Carting manure for 

Manure was for one 





chahi wheat (15 
cart-loads). 

plot of 6 kanals. 

total work of 

ONE YOKE 

1,025 41 
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XV. 

Case 

4 . 


of cattle, milch and otherwise, in addition to his plough cattle and he feeds 
all these from the Fame store. Moreover, foddor which comes to him 
from tenants in the form of share rents, he stores and uses with his own. 
It was, therefore, considered advisable in this case to rely on personal 
inquiry. 


U. S., and his uncle 8. S., who is considered to l)e a sensible zemindar^ 
when questioned, estimated that the three plough oxen and the plough 
buffalo had eaten during the year the following fodder 


Bs. a. p. 

u 60 tongars of wheat straw, valued at . . 60 0 0 

ii. 16 kanals of chari fodder, valued at . . 64 0 0 

Hi. 8 kanals of senji metlia fodder (a good crop), 

valued at . . . . . . 56 0 0 


Total ,. 180 0 0 


U. S. never disposes of fodder by sale. Details are given below of the 
fodder produce which he grew or got from his tenants during the year : — 

Rs. a. p. 

12 0 0 

4 /. 

.. 531 8 0 

125 0 0 
49 0 0 


Total .. 717 8 0 


Maize fodder (3 light cart-loads) 

Chari fodder, 132 kanals 18 marlas at Rs. 
per kanal 

Wheat straw, 125 tangars, valued at . . 

Senji meiha (a good crop) 7 kanals, valued at 


It has already been shown that fodder worth Rs. 180/- only was given 
to the cattle. Thus there has been a surplus in the year’s stock valued 
at Rs. 537/8/0 

During the year he fed to the cattle 16 seers of wheat (home produced( 
valued at Rs. 2/6/0, and 16 seers of gur (home produced) valued at Rs. 3/-, 
making a total of Rs. 5/6/0 on these two items. No salt was given to them 
during the year, and nothing was spent on medicines. The annual cost 
of the cattle, as declared by U. S. and his uncle S. S., was thus Rs. 185/6/0 
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or Rs, 4:6/516 per head. Kach worked for 7H3 hours 54 minutes, so the cost 
per head par hour of work is slightly over one anna, or for the 4 cattle 
a little above 4 annas. 


XV. 

l.(a) 

Case 

4 . 


(vi) . No cattle were liired during the year for any purpose. 

(vii) . The manure used was farmyard manure and all sorts of sweep- 
ings. It was all home produced and was applied in the usual way, being 
placed in heaps in tlie fields from 1 month to 5 months, before being spread 
preparatory to sowing. U. B. takes 3 to 4 crops in quick succession from 
the manured area. When growing maize the plot was first manured with 
3 cart-loads of manure per kanal, and maize was followed by senji in the 
rabi and sugarcane in the next Man/. The plot, which was similarly 
manured for growing wheat, was put under cotton and melons in the Man/ 
and then senji immediately after. The melon plants after they ceased to 
yield fruit were allowed to rot in tlie land and serve as manure. 

{viii). The estimate of fodder produced lias been considered in (v) 
above, 

(ix). The cost of the upkeep of the plough cattle has been given in (v). 
An estimate of the grain and Qur that he ]n'oduc(‘d during the year is 
now attempted. The values have been taken at the rates current in the 
vdllage at the harvest time. 

Rs. a. p. 

7(1 maiinds wheat, valued at . . . . 350 0 0 

10 , maize, ,, .. . . 33 5 4 

35 ,, gur, ,, .. •. 262 8 0 


Total . . 645 IS 4 


TT. S, <lid not sell his melons, l)ut the fruit was (Muisumed in the house- 
hold or given to friends and relatives. He was offered Rs. 10/- per kanal 
for 6 kamils by a vegetable seller, and the offer was regarded as fair, but 
he refused. Taking this value for the mel(ms we get a grand total of 
Rs. 705/13/4 for the crops g own by him during the year. 

(a?). The implements used by the cultivator, with details of uses and 
cost, are given on the next page ; their average cost is Rs. 9/12/4 per 

year. 
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TABLE LXXVIII , — Giving details of Agricultural Implements used by V. S. 


Implements. 

Time it lasts. 

No. in 
his 

posses- 

sion. 

Use. 

Cost 

per 

imple 

ment 


Average 
cost per 
year. 

Remaeks. 


Yrs. 

i 


Rs 

a. p. 

Ks. a. 

P- 


1. Hal* 

4 

2 

Ploughing 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


( Plough). 











2. Phah 

u 

2 


0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

8 


( Ploughshare). 










3. Pathi (Holder 

i 

2 

>> * • 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

U 


of the share). 










4. Pinjali 
(Wooden yoke). 

4 

2 

Yoking the cattle 
for ploughing. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

0 


6. Pinjali 
(Wooden yoke). 

4 

1 

Yoking the cattle 
for irrigation. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 


6. Sohaga 

4 

1 

1x5 veiling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


(Clod crusher). 











7. Kahi 

10 

1 

Digging 

1 

8 

0 

u 

2 

6 


(Spade). 










8. Khutli or gadala 
(Spade). 

10 

1 

»» 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 


9. Kulhari 

10 

1 

Chopping wood 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 


(Small axe). 










10. Ramba or 
khurpa (Trowel)* 

i 

3 

1 Hoeing and cut- 
ting grass. 

0 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 


11. Daranti 
(Sickle). 

4 

4 

Cutting grass 
and harvesting. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 


12. Dat (Sickle with- 

10 

1 

Cutting fodder 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 


out teeth). 











13. Bangri ( Hoe) . . 

3 

4 

Hoeing 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 


14. Tangli 
(4-pronged fork). 

4 

2 

Collecting bhnsa 
at the thresh- 
ing floor. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Purchased. 

15. Sangi 
(2-pronged fork). 

2 

1 

Sc-attering har- 
vest on the 
threshing floor. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Made at home from 
san. 

16. Ropes 

H 

2 

For yoking and 
tying. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

4 

17. Phalla (Wooden 
framework). 

3 

1 

Treading har- 
vest. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Made at home from 

san. 

18. Ghhikli 
(Muzzle.) 

3 

4 

Muzzling cattle 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

19, Basket* 

i 

3 

Carrying bhustty 
and scattering 
manure. 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 


20. Karah 

10 

1 

Levelling 

1 

12 

0 

0 

2 10 


(Earth board.) 










21. Qandasa 
(Chopper). 

3 

2 

Cutting fodder 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

Purchased. 




Average cost per 
year. 




9 12 




*Thc cultivator supplies wood to the carpenter, and iron and coal to the blacksmith, who 
make the implements as part of their contract, r’or hal or phala two seers of grain is, however, 
given to the carpenter. 

fTwigs Were supplied by the cultivator, ihejhiwar prepared the baskets keeping half the articles 
so made as remuneration for his labour. 
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U. S. irrigates his land from a bucket wheel he set up on his own well 
in the Bet, Five years ago the wheel was purchased for Rs. 240/-, and dur- Case 
ing this period he has spent Rs. 15/- on repairs. It should last another 15 
years, but within that time will require replacement of buckets and other 
parts with an expenditure of Rs. 100/-. This figure was given as an 
estimate both by a wheelwright and the cultivator. The cost of the 
wheel, therefore, for 20 years works out at Rs. 340/-, or Rs. 17/- per year. 
During the year U. S. used mustard oil worth Rs. 6/- for lubricating 
the wheel and thus the annual cost of working the well comes to 
Rs. 23/-. A tenant applies much less oil, as he is not responsible for the 
purchase or replacement of wheel. 

(xi). No implements were hired during the year. 

{xii). He used his own press for pressing canes but he does not remem- 
ber what he paid for it or what it costs to maintain. The cost of making 
35 maunds of gar has, therefore, been estimated at the rates prevalent 
for hire in the village as follow : — 



Es. a. p. 

Pressing the canes into 70 |)airs of jars 

13 2 0 

Oil for lubricating the machine and soda for 


purification of the juice 

1 8 0 

Total 

14 10 0 

(xiii). As was noted previously Ik' spent nothing on 

salt and medi- 


ciiies for cattle during the year, neither did he incur any expenditure on 
repairs. Oarriage of manure to the fields has been considered in (t?) above. 
He gave to the rahhas at the following rates from the common harvest 

Rs. a. p. 

Maize : 4 seers at . . . . . . 0 6 4 

Wheat : 4 „ „ . . . . . . 0 8 0 


Total • . 0 13 4 


(xiv). The cart is owned by the cultivator, and details are given of 
the uses in connection with cultivation to which the cart has been put 
during the year. He does not ply it for hire nor use the cart for any 
work independent of cultivation. 
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^XV. Work performed in conneetion with eultivation— 

Hrs. Mts. 

4 . 


Carrying home chari fodder crop (50 cart-loads) . . 

41 

40 

,, maize harvest to the yard (4 ,, 


, 3 * 

10 

,, home the wheat harvest (9 ,, 

) •• 

7 

10 

„ ,, senji fodder (10 ,, 

)■• 

8 

20 

Carting manure to maize fields (21 ,, 

) •• 

17 

30 

,, „ to wheat ,, (15 ,, 

) ■• 

12 

30 

Total in connection ivith culiivativn 


90 

20 


Three years ago the cultivator purchased the cart for Bs. 30/-. It is 
expected to last another 7 years more by the replacement of wheels costing 
Rs. 20/-, after which the cart would bo worth Bs. 5/- as fuel. The cost 
of the cart per year, therefore, is Bs. 4/8/0. 

{xv). Seed rates per acre for different crops are the same as those given 
in Case No. 1. The cultivator purchased '1 maunds 4 seers of chari fodder 
seed for Rs. 16/6/6 and the rest of the seed he used was home produced. 

{xvi). No additional expenses were incurred for s( wing. Tlie dues of 
the lohar and tarhhmi for sowing were included in the figures given in {iv) 
above. 

(xvii). Expenses of weeding have been taken into account in (iv) above. 
(xviii). Harvesting expenses have been considered in (rt>) above. 

(xix). There were no deductions from the common heap. 

{xx). Threshing and winnowing expenstis have already been considered 
in (iv) and (v) above. 

(xxi). The cultivator was involved in no extraordinary expenditure 
during the last five years as a result of bad seasons, floods, etc. On hedg- 
ing, the making of boundaries, etc. he did not spend anything worthy of 
mention. 
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1. (b). — Genera].. 

li). Two statements are given below showing the number of live- 
sioek in the village from 1904 to 1925. Figures up to 1923 have been 
taken from the oattle census, while those for 1925 are the figures collected 
by the investigator during the year. 


TABLE LX XIX. A. -Sh(ywing of Live Stock hi Tehovg 

/rom 1904 to 1914. 


Year. 

Bulls and 
bullocks. 

Cows. 

Male buffaloes. 

Female buffa- 
loes. 

Young stock 
of cows and 
buffaloes. 

; 

^ 1 

<b 

^ i 

Goats. 



Horses and 
ponies. 

oi 

9 

; ^ 

Donkeys. 

Camels. 

1904 

. 509 

214 

80 

164 

365 

4 : 

529 ' 

14 

1 

1 

17 


1908-09 . 

. 563 

269 

80 

174 

407 

60 ' 

316 ! 

18 


18 

3 

1914 

. 618 

272 

66 

192 

391 

51 ! 

1 

263 

17 


26 



TABLE LXXIX. B. — Showing Numbers of Live Stock in Tehong 
from 1920 to 1925. 



The tendency in general is to use only such manure as is available. 
If necessary, it is purcliased or obtained in exchange for fodder from those 
who have no land on which to use it, but there is a general complaint of 
scarcity. Barani lands are never manured and even chain lands are not 
often manured to grow wheat. Maize is practically tlie only crop grown 
after manuring, for it gives poor results otherwise, and because 2 to 4 crops 
follow on the same field in quick succession. The crops following on maize 
are manured only if their growth is weak. When other manure is w'anting, 
green manuring is sometimes tried if the land in question seems exhaust- 
ed. For this purpose san (hemp) is usually sown on the land, and when 


XV. 
1 . ( 6 ). 
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mI) plants are young and green they are ploughed in. Kallar or the earth 
of old ruins is also applied when other manure is lacking. Chemical manures 
are never used. 

[ii). The owners of cattle do not sell the bones of dead animals. The 
carcases are claimed by chamars and kliahrohs (sweepers) as, their right 
and they sell the bones to the kkahrobs of neighbouring villages who sell 
them at railway stations, such as Phagwara and Phillour, to contractors 
or agents, who in turn forward them to some company, to convert them 
into bone manure. 

(in). Apart from fallow lands, there are no areas specially set apart 
for grazing ; nor is there any record of such ever having been the case. 
Banjar (waste) in the year 1904 amounted to 85 acres and in 1924 to 177 
acres. 

(/v). There is no government forest or rakh close to the village. 
There is a rakh at Phillour about 3 miles away, but it is not used by 
the villagers for grazing their cattle. 

(t?). The sources of fuel in the village are wood from trees and dried 
branches of old hedges, broken wood implements, old ceilings, dry cotton 
plants, trash and megas, dry fodder refused by the cattle (especially of 
chari ami maize), and cow-dung cakes which are very largely used for all 
heating and cooking. For lighting the hukka a cow-dung fire is preferred, 
and in takias (resting-places), where a fire is always kept going for starting 
hukkas, cow dung alone is used. With the exception of Sikhs, who are for- 
bidden by their religion to smoke, but who here form only a small minority, 
all other sections of the populaticm are largely given to smoking. Th(^ 
zemindars when at work in the fields keep cow-dung smouldering under 
ashes the whole day long for setting their hukkas alight. It is also used 
when mixed with clay, for plastering the floors and walls of kachcha houses. 
The womenfolk who are responsible for cooking, keep considerable quan- 
tities of cow-dung always in stock. Non-cultivating families having no 
land, convert the whole of their cow-dung into cakes for burning, except for 
about two months in the year when, owing to the fact that the cattle are fed 
on green fodder only, their droppings are too thin to be made into cakes. 
Even in the case of cultivator’s families the women have their way, even 
though the men may complain about the scarcity of manure. Khakrobs, 
while sweeping and performing other duties for their owners, stealthily take 
away dung cakes for their own iise ; ghumars and kamins collect dry dung 
from the fallow lands to burn it themselves. An average family burns 
about 2 maunds of dry cow-dung cakes per mensem or 24 maunds or 2 
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cart loads per annum. The 510 families of the village, therefore, bum on 
the average 1,020 cart-loads of dry dung cakes during the year. 


XV, 
1 . ( 6 ). 


One pair of oxen produces about 11 cart-loads of manure in a year. 
The 448, oxen in the village, therefore, produce about 2,464 cart-loads per 
annum. A cow produces less and a buffalo more dung than an ox. The 
242 buffaloes and 155 cows in the village may thus be taken as roughly 
equivalent to 397 oxen, giving an output of 2,183 cart-loads of dung 
per annum. There are also 340 cow-calves and 160 buffalo-calves, all 
below 3|^ years, and since a pair of calves produces roughly as much 
manure as an ox, the 500 calves give an output of about 1,375 cart-loads 
per annum. The total cow-dung produced in the village is thus about 
6,022 cart-loads. Cow-dung in being converted into fuel cakes loses |ths 
of its original weight through evaporation, hence the 1,020 cart-loads of 
dry cow-dung cakes which the village burns in the course of the year 
woixld require 2,550 cart-loads of manure for their preparation. Thus 
of the 6,022 cart-loads of cow-dung produced in the year, some 2,550 
cart-loads are used for fuel ; in other words, about 42 per cent, of the 
best manure of the village is burnt. 

(vi). As already stated the Phillonr rakh is at a distance of 3 miles; 
but the villagers do not obtain fuel from there. 


2. — WEiiL Cultivation. 


(a). -Particular Holdings. 

Case No, 1. 

{{), K. and N. B., two brothers, jointly sunk a well in the Dhaha in the xv. 
year 1915. They performed the necessary unskilled work themselves and 
also undertook the supervision. A year earlier, in 1914, they tried burn- 
ing the bricks needed for the well themselves, but the enterprise failed 
and they suffered a loss of Bs. 250/-, which they had saved in the previ- 
ous year. In 1915 bricks had to be purchased and the well cost them 
Rs. 600/-. 

(ii), N. B. borrowed Bs. 300 /-for the well from a money-lender on in- 
terest at 18f per cent, per annum on two different bonds of Bs. 140 /- and 
Bs. 160/-. The first loan was paid off in 4| years and the second in 8 years 
10 months. K. also borrowed Bs. 300/- for the well. He borrowed 
Rs. 100/- from a money-lender on the same rate of interest as his brother 
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XV. (18| per cent.), and Rs. 200/- from his relatives without interest. The 
loan of Rs. 100 /- he was able to pay off in 3|- years, but the second has 
yet to be repaid. 

(in). The expenses of maintenance of a well are wholly borne by the 
owner. The tenant has nothing to do with that. K. and N* B. spent 
Rs. 40/“, eight years after the well was sunk, on building chahlas (tanks 
from which water passes on to different channels). They have spent nothing 
else since sinking the well. 

Case No. 2. 

(i-ii). M., 0. and A. jointly sunk a well in the Bet in the year 1920, 
having equal shares in it. It cost them Rs. 400/-. In the case of A. and 
G., all the capital used was their own, but M. borrowed from his relatives 
Rs. 70/- without interest and this loan was paid ofE in 3 years. Both 
supervision and unskilled labour were provided by the owners themselves, 
but the bricks were purchased. 

(in). Since the sinking of the well nothing has been spent for repairs 
or maintenance. 


Case No. 3. 

(f). B. sunk a well in the Dhahahi the year 1921 , (a year of very high 
prices), at a cost of Rs. 1,800/-. Labour of all sorts was hired, but the 
bricks were purchased four miles away. Of the 40,000 required, 30,000 
were carted by M. B. and his friends and relatives, to whom only food was 
given for the work ; for carting the remaining 10,000 he paid Rs. 100/- . 

(ii). The owner borrowed Rs. 700/- from the village Co-operative 
Society at 9| per (^ent. interest, and the rest of the capital was his own. 
Rs. 355/- has been paid off to the Society in 3 years and the rest of the 
loan has yet to be repaid. In the year 1923, he borrowed a further 
sum of Rs. 325/- from the Society to set up an iron bucket wheel on 
the well. This amount also has still to be repaid. 

(in). For repairs, etc., he has spent nothing so far. 

Case No. 4. 

(i). N., B., M. and A. jointly sunk a well in the Bhaha in 1921 , the year 
in which M. B. also sunk his well. It cost them Rs. 1,260/-. The bricks 
were purchased, but they did the supervision and unskilled labour them- 
selves and also the carting of bricks. 
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(ii), N. borrowed Rs. 120/- from the Co-operative Society and repaid 
the loan in years. B. borrowed Rs. 300/- from the Society, of which he 
has repaid Rs. 210/- in 4 years leaving Rs. 90/- still to bf 3 paid off. M. 
and A. jointly borrowed from a money-lender the sum of Rs. 100/- at 18-J 
per cent, interest and paid off the loan in 3 years. 


XV. 
2 . {a}. 


(m). Since the sinking of the well the owners have spent nothing for 
repairs or inaintenan(?e. 


(Jdffe No. T). 

(t) T. sunk a well in the Dhalia about 20 years ago at a cost of 
Rs. 450/-. Supervision and unskilled labour were provided by himself, and 
the bricks were purchased. 

(n). He borrowed Rs. 200/- from his relatives, tlie rest of the capital 
being his own. The sum borrowed was witliout interest and it was paid 
off in 4 years. 

(m). Daring the 20 years he has spent Rs. 100/- on sinking an iron 
tube in the well about 7 }'ears ago ; nothing else has been spent on main- 
tenance or repairs. 


(/>), — Genkra l. 


(iv-v). The cost of sinking a well depends on the diameter of the well, 
the situation of the site, the depth of the masonry work, the price of bricks, 
and their transport, and the labour employed. Zemindars often co-operate 
in providing the labour and sometimes also in carting bricks. Lime they 
generally prepare here themselves by burning nodules or gravel which are 
collected from the shamilat. A cultivating owner however, who does the 
supervision and undertakes the work himself or co operatively by calling 
in the assistance of others, cannot attend properly to the cultivation of 
one harvest. 


XV. 
2 . ( 6 ). 


The present cost of sinking a well in the Dhaha can be judged from an 
actual case in the year 1925, (the year of investigation), when D., A. M. 
and K., J. and D., and A. (four parties) jointly made the following 
expenditure, 
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XV. 

2. (6). 

Bricks purcliased — 

33,760 at Rs. 15/- per 1,000 

Rs. a. p. 

.. 606 4 0 


4,500 „ Rs. 14/- . . 03 0 0 


— 569 4 0 


Cost of gand or chahla chohy inohuling wages of 


the carpenter 

76 0 0 

Payment made to divers — 


Cash 

98 0 0 

One he-goat 

8 0 0 

Payment made to masons 

60 0 0 

Dung-cakes for preparing lime, purcliased 

7 2 0 

„ ,, , home produced 

14 4 0 

Cement and Hnie, purchased 

4 12 0 

12 baskets for throwing out clay (these got worn 


out and were discarded after use) 

2 0 0 

Pood provided for masons and divers. — 


Gur, home produced 4 maunds, valued at 

30 0 0 

Wheat flour ,, 4 „ , ,, 

33 2 0 

Ohif „ 124 seers, „ 

26 0 0 

Kicci purchased 32 seers , ,, 

8 0 0 

Expenditure in ceremonies connected with 


the sinking of a well* . . 

15 0 0 

Totfd Expenditure 

951 8 0 

Thus the cost of sinking a well in the Dhaha in 1925 on the assumption 

that the labour and the carting of bricks was performed by 

the owners them- 

selves was Rs. 951/8/0. It was Rs. 1,260/- in 1921, Rs. 600/- in 1916, 

and only Rs. 460/- in 1905. The cost of sinking a well in the Bet is much 

♦This expenditure was incurred at the time of letting down of the chakh ehob and on 

other occasions and is made up as follows : Qazi Re. 1 /-; tarkhans Rs. 

5 /-; jhiwara R8.2/-; 

bharai Re, 1/-; divers Rs. 5/- ; masons Re. 1/-. 
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less and worked out as above we get the following figures:- 


At present (1926) 
6 years ago (1921) 
10 „ „ (1915) 

20 „ „ (1905) 


. . Bs. 350/- 
„ 400/- 
.. „ 300/- 
.. .. 225/- 


XV. 
2 . ( 6 ). 


(m). The chakla choh or gmd is made from tlie wood of trees found in 
the vicinity, such as pulcii^ shisham, kikar or plah trees; if one kind of wood 
runs short, any of the others mentioned is used. The cost of a chakla chob 
depends on the wood of which it is made and the inner diameter of the 
well. Bet wells are generally narrower than Dhaha wells. A DhaJia well 
vari('-s from 5f liands (8| feet) to 7 liands (10^ feet) in diametei*, and a Bet 
well from 4| hands (7 J feet) to 7 hands (10| feet) in diameter. The price 
of a chakla chob for Bet wells is from Rs. 30/- to Rs. 40/-, and for Dhaha 
wells from Rs. 70/- to Rs. 80/-. 

The length of time a chakla choh lasts had not been observed nor could 
it be estimated by any one. It goes down deep into the water ; whether 
it decay there or not does not affect the structure above. The weight of 
the masonry work above makes the structure settle firmly into its founda- 
tion, even if the chakla chob becomes decayed ; no one has spent money be- 
(^ause one decayed. 


(vii). There are at present (1926) 100 wells in the village. 18 of 
these are worked with wheels of iron buckets and the remainder with 
leather bags. Of the total number only one is dohidda, i.e., having two bidds 
or wheels ()n which two leather bags can be worked at the same time, and 
this well is without a wheel. Wheels on all the 18 wells are single, i.e., they 
can be worfoni with 2 (jattle only at a time. 

The number of bullocks used for the well depends upon the area culti^ 
vated. If cultivation is done with one plough (2 cattle) only two cattle 
are used for working the well; if with 2 ploughs (4 cattle) all the four 
aroused in two pairs alternately to draw up the irrigation bag. In work- 
ing a wheel only two cattle or one yoke can be employed at a time. A 
cultivator using 3 cattle cannot work the well with all three at once ; 
two are employed alternately and one is always* at rest. 
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XV. 
2 . ( 6 ). 


It is difficult to ascertain how many bullocks are used for ploughing an 
average sized well-h(»Iding. Zemindars own fragments of both kinds of soil, 
chahi and barani, and cultivation is also partly of one and partly of the other. 
No case was found in which a cultivator confined himself solely to the cub 
tivation of chahi land. According to tlie quadrennial year 1923-24, there 
are 99 wells and the total chahi area, including chahi mn.s'/nr* (areas watered 
from other’s wells), is 894 acres. TJie average area per well, therefore, is 
about 9 acres. Under existing conditions a cultivator with 2 cattle (one 
yoke) can cultivate from 32 to 47 Jcanals of chahi land in addition to 40 to 
25 kanals of barani area. The wells are owned in shares because the 
fragments of land around them are owned by different perse ns. Thus a 
cultivator can plough only what chahi area he has. 

To take a few specifics instances : K., son of G. (paffi San Oliak) has 
cultivated during the year with two (tattle, 0*83 acres: 3*02 acres chahi 
and 3*81 acres barani. 

R., son of S., has cultivated during the year with two oxen, 5*4 acres: 

3 *39 acres chahi and 2*01 acres barani. 

N., son of N. (patti Masani) has cultivated with two cattle, 6*8 acres : 
4*43 acres chahi and 2*35 acres barani. 

M. B. with five cattle has cultivated during the year, 23*53 acre : 
9 05 acres chahi and 14*09 acres barani. 

U., son of K. {patti San Chak) has cultivated with five cattle, 21*3 
acres: 12*12 acr(\s chahi and 9*02 Jicres barani. 

The absence of actual instances makes it impossible to say how many 
bullocks are used for ploughing a well-holding of average size. The zemin- 
dars express the opinion that for the cultivation of 9 acres of chahi land 

4 bullocks would suffice. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


CONSUMPTION. 

1. The following elassos of the village population have ))een taken for 
separate examination : — 

{(i). Well-to-do land-owners. 

(/>). Small laml-owners and well-to-do tenants. 

[c). Small tenants and agrienltnral labourers. 

{(1). Village menials. 

(e). Well-to-do non-agrieulturists. 

{ a ). Well-to-do L^^nd-owners. 

Well-to-do land-owners take 3 meals a day, viz., chhahwela (breakfast), 
(lopeJim (midday) and ralwela (evening), for 8 months from Chet to Katak 
(the middle of March to the middle of November), and 2 meals a day — 
(])reakfast being cut out) -for the other 4 months from Maghor to Phagav 
(the }niddle of November to the middle of March). Wheat in tlio former 
period and maize in the latter period are the staple cereals. 

During the cane pressing period in the winter months, cultivating owners 
of this class almost invariably have cane-juice as a substitute for break- 
fast. The time during which pressing is in progress depends upon the area 
under the crop and the number of workers employed, but ordinarily it takes 
4 to 5 weeks. Twice or thrice in this period, juice klicer, which is rice boiled 
in cane-juice, is eaten at one or other of the two meals, and it invariably 
forms part of the fare on the day of the Lohri festival and the day on which 
cane pressing begins. Milk is generally added to the juice kheer to im- 
prove its flavour and make it tasty, and it is eaten with sour curds as the 
first meal of the day. 

In the other 8 months for about 2 or 3 weeks in Asoj and Katak (the 
middle of September to the middle of November) roasted maize cobs are 
eaten at different times of the day according to taste and appetite and lassi 
(butter-milk) is drunk afterwards. For about a month in Har-Satvayt 
(July) melons, generally home produced, and mangoes t-o a less extent are 
eaten instead of breakfast, the former being taken with giir sherbet and the 
latter with kachchi lassi (milk and water). Gtir sherbet is also drunk during 
the summer as a palliative against the heat. 
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XVT. 

J. 


Parched grain of gram, maize, jowar or wheat with gur is generally 
eaten throughout the year by all classes of the village population in the 
afternoon, though maize and gram are the grains most often roasted. Boil- 
ed grains are also sometimes eaten, especially by the womenfolk. Land- 
owners of this class keep milch cattle varying in number from 1 to 6, 
according to the size of the family, so that they may always have 
milk, ghi and lassi. Lassi or sour curds and chapattis smeared with ghi 
often form their breakfast, and sometimes achchar (pickles) or ordinary 
salt is included. Butter is also eaten occasionally with chapatlis. Lassi is 
drunk with the midday meal, but rarely if over with the ev(ming meal. 
For all meals chapattis are rubbed with ghi, both for the members of tlui 
family ai^d for dependents, though for the latter the coating is very thin; 

chapattis eaten with vegetables or pulses cooked separately or together 
in ghi, comprise the morning and evening meal. 

The quantity of ghi consumed by families, except under (certain ci renin - 
stances, is comparatively small. Men eat ghi or butler mixed witli sugar 
about twice a week. Women eat tliis also but in relatively smaller 
quantifies, except during childbirth, when a woman may consume from 
10 to 12 seers in the form of different confections. Two dishes, one of 
pulses and another of vegetables or khatta, a preparation from sour curd 
or cheese, is another variation taken once or twice a montli. In winter 
2 to 4 fried eggs are eaten by one male member or the otlier about 
thrice a week both in the case of Hindu and Mohammedan families. If 
there is a special guest on a visit, eggs take the place of the second dish, 
or goat’s meat or fowl is served instead. If meat or eggs are not being 
served, the guest is entertained with kheer (rice boiled in milk) or halwa, 
(a preparation of flour and ghee in addition to the other items of the daily 
fare. When special dishes are prepared they are shared by the family 
members, though the share may amount to little more than a taste. Muslim 
women generally eat eggs and meat ; Hindu women have religious objec- 
tions to their use, while among the Sikhs the women eat eggs and meat 
occasionally. When entertaining a guest Jats will also offer liquor while 
drains prefer to entertain with meat, eggs or boiled Sawian (ground wheat 
prepared with ghi and sugar). Meat is consumed by drains about 3 times 
a month ; Sikh Jats eat it about once a month in winter and thri( 5 e 
a month in summer when hares may be caught, and add variety to 
the dietary. The low consumption of meat by Sikh Jats is partly acc.oimted 
for by the fact that meat eaten by them must be specially slaughtered {i.e,, 
l)y jhatka — killed by one blow), and this village being largely Moliammedaii 
has no jhatka sliop. 



ill tlio iouL‘ cold montlis the dish eaten at the evening meal generally xvi 
consists of wiiioh is a preparation made from the green shoots of mustard 
plants or liowei's of gram plants or both combined; midday meals consist 
of pulses mostly and vegetables occasionally. 

Jllilk is consumed daily, sometimes alone and sometimes with tea. 

The amount is about half a seer (10 ozs.) per meal for males over 15 years 
of age, pao6 (12 ozs.) per woman and per male between i(^ and 15 years, 
one pao (8 ozs.) per odiild between 5 and 10 years, and half a (4 ozs.) 
per cliild under 5 years. When milk is scarce in the house the share 
of the woman is reduced and may vanish altogether. 

VV^elkto-do land-owners eat wheat for eight months and maize for four 
months in the year. The rates of consumption per month of 30 days for 
male and female for cereah,ghi, stigar and pulse, as estimated approximately 
by the investigator from observations, is given in the following tables. In 
the four winter months pulses are ordinarily eatmi only at the Jiiidday meal. 

Sag is generally eaten at the evening meals during this period, and its 
use reduces the cousumption of pulses, whicdi are resorx ed mainly for the 
other eight months of the year. 


TABLE LXXX . — Showing the Average Monthly Conswniplion (tf Cereahy 
Ghi, Sugar and Pulses by Well-to do Lond-Owners, 

(a). Cereals, 



Sttens. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

5*62 

180 

Between 5 and 10 years 

10-31 

330 

,, lO ,, 15 ,, 

15*93 

510 

„ 15 „ 25 „ 

20*62 

(i60 

„ 25 „ 55 „ 

26*25 

840 

Over 55 years of age 

20*62 : 

660 


(b). GhL 



Ma] 

.ES. 

Females. 


8eers. 

Equivalent 

Seers. 

Equivalent 


in ozs. 


in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

0-5i) 

16 

0*37 

12 

Between 5 and 10 years 

0-76 

24 

0T)l) 

16 

„ 10 „ 16 „ 

„ 16 „ 26 „ 

1- 25 

2- 50 

40 

<so 

1 *00 
1*50 

32 

48 

„ 25 „ 66 „ 

200 

64 

1*25 

40 

Over 56 years of age 

1-75 1 

56 

1*00 

32 


j^OTB. Ghi uoiiBumed by women at childbirth is not included in the above statement. 
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(c). Sugar and Gur, 



Seers. 

[Equivalent 
ill ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

0*75 * 

24 

Between 5 and 10 years 

1*25 

40 

99 10 ,, 15 ,, 

2*00 

04 

/ males 

Over 15 years of age | 

5-00 

00 

1 females 

2-50 

80 


{d). Pulses 


i 

Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

0*e‘l2 

20 

Between 5 and 10 years . . ' 

! 1-25 

; 40 

,, 10 ,, 15 ,, 

1 1-87 

00 

Over 15 years of age 

! 2-50 1 

* 1 

1 

80 

! 


In order to confiriii the results gjven above, the family oi H. S., a 
well-to-do land-owner, was studied in detail. Ilis family and dependents 


Male. 

— I 

Age. 

Female. 

Age. 


Years. 


Years. 

1 (himself) 

45 

J (his wife) 

40 

1 Hon 

1 5 

1 daughter 

(She stays with him only 

18 

1 permanent sorvent 

55 

for about 6 mouths in the 
year.) 


1 „ dependents 

GO 




1 sister 

40 
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la addition to the above, his sweeper gets 2 chayatiia {\\A\y with dal XVI. 
and H. S. feeds two dogs permanently. We eould, therefore, safely add one 
more member of between 10 and 15 years of age so far as the eonsumption 
of wheat and maize is eoncerned. 

The eonsumption of cereals by the family during the year was as fol- 
lows : — 

Mds. Srs. Mds. Srs. 

Wheat — 

In stock at the beginning of the year . . 40 0 

(a). Griven to menials during the 


year 

4 

32 

(h). Sold by his wife during the year 

2 

6 

{()). Expended on social observances 

6 

32 

{d). Stock in hand at the end of the 



year 

1 

8 



8 

32 

Total wheat consumption 

. 31 

8 

Maize — 

— 

— 

In stock at the beginning of the year 

20 

0 

(a). Given to menials during the 



year . . . . . . 4 32 



(6). Stock in hand at the end of the 



year . . . . . . Nil 




4 

32 

Total maize consumption 

15 

8 

Total wheat and maize consumption during the year , . 

46 

16 


This agrees with the consumption of cereals calculated on the basis 
given on page 261. 

Of sugar and gur his family consumed from 4^5 to 4^/ ^ maunds, and on 
checking t ccording to the table on page 262, the consumption of these 
comes to 4^ maunds. The servant and depeiulent consumed two seers a 
month on the average. 

Pulses, according to H. S.’s statement, are consumed to the extent of 
4 to 4^5 maunds during the year, while on checking, the figure comes to 
^ 1 G* The difference is negligible. For the consumption of pulses w(i have 

not, however, included the extra figure for the amount given U) dogs and 
sweeper as this is from the leavings. 

For the provision of gh% milk, etc., H. S. keeps a good cow and a 
buffalo as milch cattle. 
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XVI. 

1 . 


(6) Small Ownekh and Well-tu-du Tenan'jh. 

Small owners and well-to-do tenants eat meals thrice a day for about 
eight months in the year and twice a day for the remaining four winter 
months from Maghay to Phagan {the middle of November to the middle of 
March). In the four winter montlis juaize chapatH^s are mostly eaten with 

(greens) ; shalgam {eiwrots) and radish are used occasionally. Pulse is 
seldom prepared. G-enerally the quantity of sag eaten is inuch more as it 
economises the consumption of cereals. In Phagan (the middle of February 
to the middle (jf March) carrots too are eaten green or cooked. 

During the cane- pressing period these classes keep to cane-juice for 
the midday meal, with the addition of a single chapatti with sag and salt 
to taste. Evening meals consist of maize dalin (rougbly-ground maize 
boiled in sweetened water). As these people do not employ chamars as 
jhokas for converting the juice into gur they have no deduction on this 
account ; they prepare the maize dalia from dhandoie (the sweet wash 
of the pan) and from mail (the impurities skimmed off the boiling 
juice). A variation is sometimes followed in dalia being taken with a 
chapatti and a good (quantity of sag or sundh (a salty preparation of dry 
ginger and water) ; this, liowever, is not common and when taken is 
meant to counter-act the continuous effects of juice and sag consumption. 
Male workers in this period sometimes eat a maize cob boiled in the juice 
pan, or roasted grain for the evening meal. In Chet (the middle of March 
to the middle of April) carrots are eaten green or cooked, supplemented by 
satoo (a preparation of roasted barley or wheat mixed with sweetened water) 
with the idea of reducing the ])ressure on wheat and ierm, which become 
the chief food grains till the end of Katak (the middle of Novemb(u). 

During the month of Jeth (the middle of May to the middle of June) 
piazi seeds (a rahi weed) are collected and ground and mixed with wheat 
flour to prepare chapattis at meals. The quantity of piazi so eaten varies 
from 4 to 8 seers per head. In Har (the middle of June to the middle of 
July) melons, which are mostly home produced, are eaten irregularly, at, or 
apart from, meals. Food in these days is seldom cooked and, when it is, 
consists of vegetables and pulse combined ; ghia (vegetable marrow) and tinda 
(a vegetable, citrulhis vulgaris) when eaten are usually cooked with gram 
pulse. In Asoj (the middle of September to the middle of October) roasted 
maize cobs are consumed between meals. In Katak (the middle of October 
to the middle of November) yWar to the extent of 8 to 16 seers per family is 
mixed wi th wheat for the preparation of chapattis. During the eight months 
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Chet to Katak (the middle of Mnroli to the middle of November) early morn- 
ing meal {chhahwela) is taken. At breakfast chd'pattis are vsalted and are 
oaten with lassi (butter-milk) ; sometimes (pickles) and onions are 

also eonsiiined at this meal. Cliildren are also given curds. Pulse is also 
sometimes eaten with chapatlis. In summer when thr(‘e meals are taken 
lassi is not gcmerally available for the evening meal ; in winter whatever 
remains over from the day is consumed during the evening meal. 

The principal use 1o wliich ijJii is put by these people is for smearing 
chapattis ; and only to a snmll extent for the preparation of daL The 
milch animals kept are expected to pay their way and ghi is sold to re- 
cover the price of corn and oil-cakes given to the eatth. If no milch 
animal is kept, or if it lias liecome dry, ghi is not pimdiased even for 
spreading on thm chapaltis , unle.ss a guest is present, in which maesawian 
or rice is offered. At childbirth a woman will eat 4 to 0 seers of ghi in 
iliflorent forms. Milk is rarely, if ever, drunk by adults except during 
illness and given U) children only to pacify their wilfulness. 

Cur is eaten by adults only after a hard day’s work and the children 
may be given a few nibbles daily ; it is also consumed as sherbet about 
once a week during the hot months. Meat is eaten once every one or two 
months; half a seer (16 ozs.) of meat tucked with chilli(‘S would bo the 
ration of meat taken by a family of average size. 

A table showing tlie average monthly consumption of cereals and 
pulses ill the case of small owners and tenants is given below. During 
the (iaiie pressing season the consumption of cereals decr<'ases to about one- 
third of the (juantity consumed at other times of the year, but the consump- 
tion of gar increases and the figures given for this may be safely doubled. 
During the reaping of the rabi harvest from 4*8 to 6*4 chhcf tanks a day 
(9*6 to P^'8 ozs.) are eaten by the reapers alone. At that time ghi is 
also consumed at the evening meal by tbe reapers to the extent of 2 
seers (64 ozs.) a month for the adult males. If women are also employed 
in reaping the harvest they get the ordinary smear of ghi on their chapattis. 


XVI. 

1 . 
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TABLE LXXXL Showing thb Avcmje Monthly Contiamption of Gur^ Cereals 
and PaUes by Small Owners ; nd Wcli to-do Tenants, 


(a). Guf. 


1 


Equivalent 


Seers. 

in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age . . 

I 

u 

24 

Between 5 and 10 years of ago 

40 

„ 10 „ 15 » 

1.1 

48 

j> 15 ,, 25 ,, 

j! 

50 

( m»lo8 

” ” ” i females 

2 

H 

0‘1 

48 

(Ivor 56 years of age 


. • 48 


(b). Cereals and Pulses, 


, 

Below 

5 to lo 

10 to 15 

15 to 24 

25 to 55 

Over 55 

Month. 1 

5 years 

yeans 

yi^ars 

years 

years 

years 


of A ge. ; 

of ilgC. 

of age. 

of age. 

of age. 

ol age. 


Secr.^, i 

Seer •. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Scers. 

Seers. 

Mdyhar, Fuh, Maqh, Phagan 







(middle of December to middle 
of March)-- 







Cereals . . . . 

;V62 


15 *911 

20*02 

2026 

20-02 


(180) 

(m) 

{r>m 

(660) 

(SdO) 

(660) 

Pulses 


•12 

•18 

•25 

•25 

•25 


{■i) 

(0 

(6’) 

(N) 

(«) 

(«) 

67ieC(nud die of March to middle 







of April)- 







Cereals 



Same as above 



Pulses 

•4 

♦9 

1-31 

1*75 

1*75 

P75 


: (l:^) 

('•iS) 


{56) 

(56) 

(86) 

Baisakh^ Jeth, (middle of April 







to middle of June) - 







Cereals 



)Same us above 



Pulses 

•!» 

1-70 

2-62 

3-5 

3-5 1 

3-5 


1 (~'S) 

[aO) 

(Si) 

(//^) 

(ir^) 

(tin 

liar, Hamta, Bhadon, (middle of 

1 




! 


June to middle of Septem- 
ber)— 

1 

\ 





Cereals 



Same a 

s above 



Pulses 

; -2 

•4 

•b 

•9 

•9 

9 


1 (O 

(P-i) 

(m 


(m 

(2S) 

Asoj, (middle of September to 


i 





middle of October) — 

1 i 

1 





Cereals 



' Same as above 



Pulses 

j 

i 

Same a.s for Baimkh a 

■ 

ud Jeth. 


Katahf (middle of October to 

i 

j 






middle of November) — 







Cereal. s 



Same as above 



Pulses 

•6 

1:1 

1*90 

2-02 

2-()2 

2*02 


(10) 

m 

(6*J) 

{S4) 

{6i) 

(8i) 


Note : — Figures in brackets show equivalents in ounces ; one socr=32 ounces. 


Two families, one a small owner and the other of a well-to-do tenant, 
have been selected for examination to arrive at an estimate of consump- 
tion amongst this class of people. 
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1. The family of A. M., a small owner of 32 hinah (about 3 acres), XVI. 
consists of the following inembers 



Age 


Years. 

1 male 

30 

1 female (wife) 

25 

1 child (daughter) 

91 

• • • -^2 


Tlio grain accounts of the family during the 12 months from Maghar 
1924 (the middle of November to the middle of December), to Katak 1925 
(the middle of October to the middle of November), both months inclu- 
sive, were as follows : — 


Wheat — 

Mds. 

Srs. Mds 

Srs. 

In stock at the beginning of the year 


1 

24 

Borrowed from a neighbour 

. 

0 

32 

P duce after repaying the borrowed maunds. . 
Purchased Rs. IG/- worth of berra at 10 seers a 

• 

1 

16 

rupee 

* 

4 

0 



10 

32 

Gram sieved out from the wheat and gram for 




use as pulse 

0 

16 


In stock at the end of the year . . 

0 

32 1 

8 

Total wheat consumption 


9 

24 

Maize — 




In stock at the beginning of the year 

2 

16 


Produce for the year . . 

In stock at the end of the year . . 

1 

0 


Total maize consumption 

. 

3 

16 

Barley consumed as salvo in the month of 




(Jhel . • • • • • • • 

• . 

0 

4 

Jowar consumed in Katak, 1925 . . 

• 

0 

4 

Total grain consumption during the year 

• 

13 

8 

Pulse and barian (a preparation from mash) . . 

0 

26 


Gur 

1 

8 


A. M. did not cultivate for eight months of the 

year as 

he was 

em- 


ployed in the Railway Construction Department on Rs. 20/- per month. 
While absent from the village he took away from the stock mentioned 
above for his own use IG seers of maize and 2 maunds of wheat ; also 16 
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XVI. 


seers of fjur. His oonsuiuptiiju in the village for four months and his 


wife’s for 12 months was, therefore : — Mds. Srs. 

Wheat .. .. .. .. 7 24 

Maize . . . . . . . . 3 0 

Barley and jowar . . . . . . 0 8 

Total oomumftion of cereals . . 10 * 32 

Pulses .. .. .. 0 26 

Gut . . . . . . . . 0 32 


Aoeording to the table given on page 266, the consumption of cereals for 
one female for one year works out at 7 maunds 35 seers and for one male for 
four months at 2 maunds 25 seers, or a total of 10 maunds 20 seers. TJie 
consumption of pulses for the same periods is 18 seers 8 chhatanks for one 
female and 7 seers 14 chhatanks for one male, or a total of 26 seers (> 
chhatanks. Gur for the same periods works out at 21 seers and 8 seers 
})er female and male res})ectively — a total of 29 seers. In the ease of 
cereals the actual consumption is 12 seers more than the cahmlated 
amount but contributions to charity and amounts spent o]i small pur- 
chases have not been taken into account. With regard to the consump- 
tion of pulses both sides balance, while in the case of gur the actual con- 
sumption is 3 seers more than the figure calculated. This may be due to 
the fact that no allowance has been juade for the child, who at the 
beginning of the year was 1^ years of age, when a child begins to like 
sweet things. Moreover, a cake or two of gur is sometimes given to the 
cattle and no acoount is ever kept of this. 

InHar (June-July) the buffalo came into milk and lassi was drunk 
daily. Milk was consumed by the (dxihi each day and by the cultivator 
himself about twice a week. He also ate about a seer of ghi a month, but 
his wife’s consumption was confined to tliatwhicli was smeared on olmpaitis, 
Ho surplus was sold, and the consumption of ghi and milk is affected 
by the fact that the family is small. In the absence of a male child the 
oouple have little incentive to economy. As A. M. himself said ‘‘ Why 
should I undergo trouble in the hope of accumulating ?” 


2. Of the well-to-do tenants, P.’s family has been selected for study. 
It consists of the following members - 


Males. 

Age. 

Females. 

Age. 


Year.s. 


Years. 

1 (himself) 

45 

1 (wife) 

40 

1 (son) 

18 

I 1 (daughter) . . 

u 

1 „ 

11 



1 „ .. ..| 

6 

1 
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The family actually consumed during the year the following cereals XVI. 


W heat — 

Mds. 

Srs. 

In stock at the beginning of the year 

0 

20 

Beserve from rahi crop 1925 

12 

0 

Obtained in exchange for vegetables 

o 

32 

Total wheat consumption 

15 

12 

Maize — 



Produce in stock at the beginning of the year. . 

12 

0 

Total wheat and ynaize rnn.sam'ption during iheyem . . 

27 

12 

Pulses . . 

] 

8 

Gur 

3 

0 


Acoordiug to the calculation table given, the family should have con- 
sumed 29 maunds seers. This is greater than the actual by 2 maunds 
20 seers due to the fact that ¥. plies his cart for hire between the 
village and Phagwara or Ludhiana, and when away often takes his meals out- 
side. Moreover, when he was pressing the cane crop, the area of which was 
2 hmnU ami which took 5 days to press, he and bis family lived practically 
on dh'indoie dalia of maize. He grew no barley but produced 24 seers of 
jowar, which was not eaten but saved as seed for the next crop. In the 
case of pulses and gur his family, according to the tables given, should 
consume 1 maund 29 seers und 2 maunds 10 seers, respectively. The 
calculated consumption of pulses exceeds the average by about 21 seers, 
while that of gur fall short by 24 seers. F. preduces a considerable 
(piantity of vegetables, some of which are sold in exchange for grain, and 
some are eaten at home, thus supplementing the consumption of pulses. In 
tlie case of gur, F., quoting from memory, stated that 16 seers were given to 
his cattle, 4 seers were utilized in sweetening boiled rice which was distri- 
buted to faqirs, etc., and he had 4 seers surplus. For the last 7 months 
lie has had a cow which is now on the verge of going dry. During the har- 
vesting of rabi crops for 12 days he and Ids son consumed about 2 seers of 
ghi\ his wife also worked with them but she took only i^rAi-smeared chapattis. 
(e). Small Tenants and Agricultural Labourers. 

Small tenants and agricultural labourers, viz., lohars, tarkhans and 
chamars, talce two meals a day in the four winter months, from Maghar to 
Phagan (the middle of November to the middle of March), and three meals 
a day in the other eight months, from Ghet to Katak (the middle of March to 
the middle of November). The difference in the standards of consumption 
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XVI. between small and well-to-do tenants and small owners is negligible ; tlie 
kind of food taken at different meals is practically the same. 

Lohars and tar khans do not differ in their social status ; the pro- 
fession they follow makes the distinction between them, but marriages b(d> 
W(^en them are quite common. They do not entirely depend on agricul- 
tural labour. Only one mom])er of the family, and generally the head, 
does sepi in the village. He may be assisted by one (>r more of his sons wlu) 
are still too young to take up the family profession. As they grow older the 
younger members generally leave for work in big cities such as Simla, Delhi 
and Lahore, where tliey are soon able to earn at least Bs. 2/- a day. The 
broa<lening effect of travel and the fact that tliis class often lias inG( me 
from outside and from sources other than agriculture, tends to raise the 
standard of consumption. Each family usually keeps a cow buffalo, and 
ex(?ept at the evening meal lassi is taken at all meals throughout the year 
and curd about three times a week. Ohi is used on chapaitis and also eaten 
in food daily. There is no question here of all the gin being sold; the 
surplus is sold off to recoup part of the expenditure incurred in feeding the 
cattle on corn, oil-(aikes, etc. In the absen(;e of a milch animal*, or when 
it becomes dry, ghi in reduced quantities is purchased for consumption but 
lassi and curd disappear from tlie menu. Wheat clui'patlis are eaten at all 
meals for the eight months from ChH to Katak. In this period, ])arti- 
cularly in Katak, chapaftis made of mixed jfoiCf/r and wheat are eaten. The 
quantity of yowor so eaten is from 8 to 12 seers per family, and is dependent 
on some of the crop sown by them as tenants for fodder for the cattle being 
allowed to reach maturity ; it is never purchased for home consumption. 
Only one variety of dish is prepared for each meal ; it may be either vege- 
tables or pulses, but is more commonly the latter. Salt cha^Miis taken witli 
lassi and sometimes also with curd or gur are eaten for breakfast. Gur 
mixed with ghi is taken on the average about thrice in a fortnight. It is also 
consumed in sherbet or sardaie in the other months. In the four winter 
months the evening meal consists of maize chapattis, which are eaten with 
(greens) about four times a week and with pulses on the remaining three 
days. Sag^ vegetables and more often pulses are eaten at the midday meal 
in the winter. 

For about two or three weeks in winter a drink of cane-juice daily and 
juice kheer is taken at least twice from the owners for whom they work. 
Milk is drunk alone or in tea when the cow or the buffalo is in milk 
and for the greater part of the year its consumption is as follows 
i seer (16 ozs.) per adult male ; | seer (12 ozs.) per adult female 
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about thrice a week and daily per male child between 10 and 15 years of XVI. 
age ; and i seer (8 ozs.) per girl between 10 and 15 years of age and per 
boy between 5 and 10 years of age. 

The average monthly consumption of ghi per adnlt male is 1-| seers 
(40 ozs.) ; per aged male and per female or male child between 10 and 15 
years of age 1 seer (32 ozs.) ; per male cliild of between 5 and 10 years of 
age I seer (24 ozs.) ; and half a seer (16 ozs.) per female chila of between 5 
and 10 years of age. Children of both sexes under JO years of age eat 
about I seer (8 ozs.) per day. On the birth of a child a woman eats from 
7 to 8 seers of ghi in different forms. 

White sugar is seldom used, and then only in entertaining a guest. 
Mangoes and melons are eaten for about three weeks in the year when in 
season for breakfast or part of other meals. Kheer, halwa and meat are 
eaten only on special occasion such as entertaining visitors. 

The consumption of cereals in the case of the skilled agricultural 
workers, lohars and tarkhans, is similar to that of the classes previously 
mentioned. Making allowance for the period in which sag and vegetables 
are largely consumed, pulses are eaten by this class for about 8| months in 
the year. Their monthly consumption of pulses for males and females is 
as follows : — 


TABLE LXXXTI . — Showing the Average Monthly Consumption of Pulsesy 
Gar and Ghi by the Artisan Classes, 

(a). Pulses. 



Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

0-7 

211 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 

1-3 

41-6 

„ 10 „ 15 

2-0 

fidO 

Over 15 years of age 

2‘6 

83-2 


(6). Gm\ 



Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

i 

24 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 

1 

32 

,, 10 ,, 15 ,, 

u 

48 

, f Males . . 

2 

64 

Ovor 15 years of ago .. ••iFemales 

4 

48 
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Noti ). — ’Ohi consumod at childbirth by women i.s not included in these figures. 


1. The family of J., a small tenant, was specially noticed ; its 
members are 


Males. 

Age. Females. 

Ag(!. 


Years. 

Years. 

1 (himself) 

40 1 (his wife) . . 

40 


1 (flaughter) . . 

8 

. . 

1 

6 


1 „ 

3 


The grain ac(iounts of the family for the 12 months from Maghar 1924 
to Katah 1925, are as follows: — 


Whent-^ iVMs. Sra. Mds. Sra. 


In stock at the beginning of the year , . 0 32 

Berra reserved for (?onsumption in rabi 1925 21 24 

22 16 

Given to kamins . . . . . . 2 8 

Gram sieved out for feeding cattle and for use 

as pulse . . , . . . 2 32 

stock at the end of the year , , 3 24 

8 24 


Total wheat consumption 


13 32 
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Maize-- IVIds. Srs. Mds. Srs. XVI. 

1 . 

Produce of Man/ 1924 .. .. ..16 0 

Sold and given to kamins . . . . 6 10 

Used as seed . . . . . . 0 16 

6 26 

Total maize consumption . . 9 14 

Total wheat and maize consnm'ption during the year . . 23 6 

Barley and jowar were not consumed by the family, as owing to the 
failure of the crop no grain was harvested. 

Pulses — Consumption for the year . . . . 1 20 

Our — Consumption for the year . . . . . . 2 0 

Using the figures given in the table on page 266 a family of this size 
should have consumed during the year 23 maunds 10 seers of cereals ; the 
actual consumption is practically identical. The calculated consumption 
of pulses from the table on page 273 is 1 maund 20 seers and the actual 
is the same. For gur the calculated consumption is 2 maunds 1 seer, while 
the actual was 2 maunds. 

J.’s family drink lassi, but use ghi only for smearing chapattis. The 
cow buffalo has been in milk for the last five months, and during that time 
J. sold ghi to the value of Rs. 42/-. He reaped his last rabi harvest without 
consuming any ghi other than that taken on chapattis 

2. The family of B. S., a lohar, has been selected for detailed examina- 
tion. The members consist of four males, ages 45, 35, 16 and 6 years, and 
two females, ages 42 and 30 years, respectively. 

The grain accounts of this family for the 12 months from Maghar 1924 
to Katak 1925 (both months inclusive) are as follows : — 

Wheat — • Mds. Srs. Mds. Srs. 

In stock at the beginning of the year . . 3 24 

Received in rabi 1925 .. . . 13 24 

Purchased . . . . . . 14 16 

31 24 

In stock at the end of the year . . 4 32 


Total wheat consumption 


26 32 



XVI. 

2 . 
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Maize — 

M(Js. Srs. Mds. 

Sis. 

Received from owners (all consumed) 

.. 13 

24 

Jowar — 



Consumed in Katak 1925 

.. 0 

8 

Total grain consumption during the year . . 40 

24 

Pulses consumed, including barian (a 



preparation from mash) 

.. 4 

16 

Gur Shakkar — 



In stock at the beginning of year 

0 32 


Received from owners 

4 0 




32 

In stock et the end of the year 

..1 

20 

Total gur shakkar consumption 

..3 

12 


According to the table on page 266, a family of this size should have 
consumed 40 maunds 31 seers of cereals, which figure corresponds closely 
with the actual figures of consumption given above, viz., 40 maunds 24 
seers. In the case of gur the calculated consumption corresponds exactly 
with the actual shown on page 273. In pulses the calculated consumption 
works out at 4 maunds 15 seers and the actual, as shown above, is only 
1 seel more. 

B. S. keeps a milch buffalo, and the family consumes ghi and milk in 
the quantities mentioned above. Meat is eaten only by the main members 
of the family, and that occasionally. 

The standard of consumption of the chamars is also similar to that of 
small tenants, but with tliis difference that in the consumption of cereals 
in Katalc (the middle of October to the middle of November) the quantity 
of jowar mixed with wheat for the preparation of chapattis depends upon 
the anaount of jowar earned by their womenfolk, who act as pluckers and 
are paid at the rate of |rd to Jth of the jowar stalks plucked. The amount 
of jowar so earned and consumed varies in the case of each family from | 
to maunds. 

In winter during the cane pressing period a chamar serves as a jhoha 
and is fed by the cultivator. He also receives as his customary right 
dhandoie and mail from which his family cooks maize dalia^ as was doue 
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also by small owners and tenants. During the four winter months sag 
is the only dish cooked and maize the chief grain consumed. About fifteen 
meals in this period consist of plain chafattis with salt. Pulse is rarely 
cooked during this time. From Chet to Har (the middle of April to the 
middle of July) the ground seed of fiazi weed is mixed with berm (wheat 
and gram) for the preparation of chafattis. After the rabi harvest the stalks 
gleaned by the womenfolk usually contain wheat, gram and fiazi seeds. 
These are not separated and sold, but are threshed together along with 
the sheaves earned by the cJiamar as lava or reaper, and the sweepings of 
the threshing flour, which are his by custom, and the mixed grain is ground 
and used for making chapattis. The amount of piazi flour eaten varies from 
6 to 12 seers per family. During the remaining eight months wheat is the 
chief grain consumed. 

The chamars seldom have any dish at breakfast as is the case with the 
classes mentioned previously ; the loaves they eat are salty. Vegetables are 
used at other meals only when they are selling very cheap or when the 
chamar receives them from the owner for whom he works. Melons are also 
sometimes eaten under the same circmnstamcos. 

Milch cattle, whether cows or buffaloes, are never kept with a view to 
the consumption of their milk and gh% but are purchased with the idea of 
making a profit in the next lactation and for this purpose they are either 
purchased or had on adhiara* It is the aim of the chamar to have these 
milch animals fat and healthy looking when they come into milk again and 
this largely depends on good feeding. To recoup himself for the expenditure 
involved in feeding them the chamar generally converts such milk as the 
animals are still giving into ghi for sale. Lassi, therefore, is the only milk 
product available to a chamar family and even this is not usually had for 
more than three months, for the animals stop yielding milk altogether two 
or three months before the time of the next lactation. Chapattis are, there- 
fore, eaten dry and are only occasionally smeared wutli ghi. Guests are, 
however, entertained with ^/w-smeared chapattis and sugar or sweet sawian. 
Milk is sometimes drunk with tea in the cold months, but generally with 
the idea of getting rid of a bad cold. Gur is eaten by males after a hard 
day’s work and small quantities are given to soothe the sweet taste of the 
childreii ; it is also consumed in sherbet about twice in three weeks during 


It is a common practice, if milch cattle arc on the verge of going dry, 
to hand them over to a chamar on the condition that when they come into miJk again, either 
party may buy at half the price, or, if the animal ig sold, the money will be divided equally 


XVI. 

2 . 
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XVI. the summer. Sheera or syrup (a by-product of khancM or white sugar) is 
used by chamars to prepare sweet rice, but only on wet days. 

Goats’ meat is eaten about once in two months and the chamars also 
eat the flesh of the dead animals of the village, but the younger members of 
the caste are giving up this practice. Some also use the fat of the dead 
animals for frying purposes but again only about once in Wo months. 

The following statements show the average monthly consumption of 
gur^ cereal and pulses in the case of charmrs. It should be noted that 
their consumption of gur varies somewhat from month to month for 
various reasons, but the figures give a general average. 

TABLE LXXXIII . — Showing the Average Monthly Consumptiov of Gur^ 
Cereals and Pulses by Ghaumrs, 


(a). Gur. 



Males. 

Females. 


Seers. 

Equivaleni 

Seers. 

Equivalent 



in ozs. 


in ozs. 

Below 5 years of ago 

i 

24 

i 

21 

Between 5 and 10 years 

n 

40 

n 

40 

„ 10 „ 15 „ 

n 

48 


40 

„ 15 „ 25 „ 

If 

56 

If 

56 

„ 25 „ 65 „ 

If 

56 

If 

40 

Over 55 years of age 

H 

48 

1 

32 


(6). Cereals and Pulses, 


Month. 

Below 

5 years 
of age. 

5 to 10 
years 
of age. 

10 to 15 
years 
of age 

15 to 25 
years 
of age. 

25 to 55 
years 
of age. 

Over 65 
years 
of age. 


Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Maghar, Poh, Maqh, Phagmi., 
(middle of Novembor to middle 
of March) — 

Cereals 

5-62 

10-31 

15-93 

20-62 

26-25 

20-62 


(ISO) 

{330) 

{310) 

{660) 

{840) 

{660) 

Pulses 

•06 

•12 

•18 

•25 

•25 

•25 


(2) 

{4) 

(6) ^ 

{8) 

{8) 

{8) 

Chely Baisakh, Jeth, Har, Sawan, 
Bhadon, Asoj, Katak, (middle 
of March to middle of Novem- 
ber— 

Cereals 

Pulses 

•9 

! 

1-75 

Same a 

2-62 

8 above. 

3*5 

3*5 

3-5 


(28) 

iS6) 

(84) 

(n^) 

(112) 

(112) 


}foief — -Figures in brackets show equivalents in ounces ; one seer =32 ounces. 
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The family of H., a clmmar, has been studied in detail and consists XVI. 



The grain accounts of the family for the 12 months from the beginning 
of MagJiar 1924 to the end of Katak 1925, are given below. There was 
no stock left at the end of the year : — 


Mds. Srs. Mds. Srs. 

Wheat— ^ 


In stock at the beginning of the year 

1 

16 



Received from owners in mbi 1925 

8 

0 



Purchased Rs* fO/- worth, at seers a rupee 

1 

32 



Purchased Rs. 20/- worth, at 8 seers a rupee 

4 

0 



Earnings of berra as reaper 

1 

24 



Wheat, gram and piazi gleaned 

2 

32 





— 

19 

24 

Maize — 





Earned during kharif 1924 

5 

8 



Purchased at 12 seers a rupee . . 

4 

32 






10 

0 

Jowar — Earning of womenfolk in Katak 1925 

1 

16 

1 

16 

Total grain consumption during the year . . 



31 

0 

Pulses — 





In stock at the beginning of the year 

1 

0 



Purchased in Sawan (July- August) 

1 

0 



,, ,, Jeth (May-June).. 

1 

24 



Total pulse consumption during the year 


, , 

3 

24 


When the chamar is working for his cultivator, he is given food 
on each working day and this modifies the budget. From the detailed 
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statement given in the footnote*** it will be seen that the man of 40 years 
of age was fed by the cultivator for 138 days, 30 in the maize-con- 
suming and 108 in the wheat-consuming period. The man of 60 years of 
age was fed by the cultivator for 40 days, all in the maize-consuming 
period. The woman of 40 years was fed at the expenses ©f the cultivator 
for 10 days in the wheat-consuming period and the girl of 18 years fed 
at the expense of the cultivator for 10 days and also for another 20 days 

♦The following table shows the number of days spent by the different family members 
of H., a chamar away from home. 


Kind of work done. 

Number of 
days. 

Month. 

MAIZE OONSUMTNtJ PERIOD. 



1. Himself, aged 60 years — 



Jhoka (furnace feeder) during cane press- 



ing period 

40 

Poh-Magh (Dec. -Feb.) 

2. His son, aged 40 years — 



Watering preparatory to sowing wheat 

1.5 

MagUir (Nov. Deo.) 

Watering wheat crop 

10 

Poh (Dec. -Jan.) 

Odd jobs 

5 

Phagan (Feb. -Mar.) 

Total 

SO 


WHEAT CONSUMING PERIOD. 



Watering and sowing of sugarcane 

11 

Chet (March- April) 

Hoeing and weeding ,, „ 

14 

BaisaJeh (April -May) 

Winnowing of rabi harvest 

18 

Jeth (May-June) 

Weeding of melons 

1 

Ear (June- July) 

Carrying of manure to fields 

12 

Sawan (July-August) 

Making beds on maize fields 

1 

»> . >» 

Weeding maize crop 

20 

Bhadon (Aug.-^ep.} 

Watering „ 

11 

Asoj (Sep.-Oct.) 

Odd jobs 

7 

»> >» 

Sowing senji metha 

5 

»> >» 

Reaping chari crop 

8 

>» »» 

Total 

' 108 


3. His son’s wife, aged 40 years — 



Repairing houses 

JO 

Af^oj (Hep. -Oct.) 

4. His grand daughter, aged 18year.s-- 



Repairing houses 

10 


Visit to her husband’s relatives 

20 


Total 

SO 
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she was absent from the homo, when she paid a visit to a relative of xvi. 
her husband’s. 

Taking now the case of maize, we find that during the cane pressing 
period of 40 days, the maize taken by the family was reduced to about 
one- third of the usual amount, because they lived largely on dal ui prepared 
with cane juice. During this period also H. was absent throughout from 
the family meals, while his son was absent for about 30 days. Taking all 
this into account we get, according to the table on page 278, a consump- 
tion of maize amounting to 8 maunds 36 seers. Similarly taking the wheat- 
consuming period, we find the son was absent for 108 days, liis wife for 
10 days and his daughter for 30 days; making allowance for this we get 
the quantity of grain consumed as 22 maunds 1 seer. Thus the total 
amount of cereals consumed during the year comes to 30 maunds 36 
seers, which almost balances with the grain account given above. 

As regards the pulses the absences during the maize-consuming period 
are not of aiiy account as during these da,ys sag takes their place in the 
menu. Making allowance for the absences in the other months we get a 
total of 3 maunds 22 seers, which is only a couple of seers less than what 
is shown in the grain account. 

Our actually consumed during the year was 2 maunds 16 seers, 
while, according to the calculation table, it should come to about a 
seer less than this amount and the figure may, therefore, be taken as reli- 
able. 

H. has a milch buffalo which yields three seers of milk daily. No milk 
is drunk by any of the family, nor is ghi taken, except when an important 
guest or relative is present, when a smear is given to cliupattis. Only lassi 
is drunk freely. 


(e). Well TO-DO Non-Agriculturists. 

Well-to-do non-agriculturists (Banias, Khatris, Brahmans, etc.) take 
only two meals a day throughout the year ; chhahwela (breakfast) with 
them is never cooked. For about a month during the cold weather they 
may take in the early morning a laddu or two (sweets), or a chhatank (2 ozs.) 
of shirini (another variety of sweets), or a jpinni (a mixed confection), and 
this is washed down with some lassi or water. The sweets are either 
prepared at home or received from relatives as customary olierings. For 
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XVI. about a month in the year mangoes and melons, when in season and low 
in price, are often consumed at breakfast or other meals. As in the case 
of the other classes, roasted grain is eaten in the afternoon throughout 
the year. 

In the four winter months maize chapattis smeared with glii are often 
eaten at both meals, except when a guest is on a visit or some member of 
the family is ill, when wheat chapattis are prepared. For the remaining 
eight months of the year, wheat is the staple cereal consumed. As a 
rule only one dish of pulse or vegetables prepared with ghi is served, but 
if a guest is present two dishes are served. When a milch animal is in 
milk, curds are consumed at the first meal of the day. Sag is eaten at 
the evening meal in the winter on an average about twice a week. Halwa, 
or sweet rice, or khcer is eaten from one to three times a month in the 
ordinary course, and more often if social or religious functions intervene. 
Shahkar (brown sugar) mixed with ghi is consumed at one or other of the 
meals about once a week on the average, and if a guest is present he 
will be served with white sugar. During the hot weather, sugar is eaten 
either mixed with water or as sardaie, a preparation made with sugar and 
melon seeds or almonds, which is said to produce a cooling effect. Achchar 
is frequently taken at meals by this class. PapaT (a wafer prepared from 
flour and spices) is eaten only occasionally and as a delicacy, but is com- 
monly served when a guest is being entertained. 

Lassi with this class, as with the others, is rarely drunk at the evening 
meal. Non-agriculturists, and in particular those who are non-owners, 
keep fewer milch cattle than well-to-do agriculturists. As explained earlier, 
it is a common practice with them to hand over their milch cattle, when 
on the Verge of becoming dry, to the chamar on the understanding that 
they can buy them back for half the price when they have again come into 
milk. There are some well-to-do non-agriculturist families who keep no 
milch cattle at all and who consume lassi and other milk products only 
occasionally, as when they receive a surplus gratis from a neighbour. 
Where a milch animal is kept by a non-agriculturist family, the quantity of 
milk drunk by males and females of different ages is similar to that shown 
in the case of well-to-do agriculturist families. When no milch cattle are 
kept or when they become dry, milk is rarely purchased, unless say some 
member of the family is sick, or the health of a male child seems to demand 
it. At the tirne of pregnancy a woman of this class will consume from 
8 to 10 seers of ghi in different forms in about 2| months. 
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Well-to-do non-agriculturists consume, wheat for eight months and XVI. 

2 . 

maize for four month r, and their average consumption may be taken to be 
the same as that of well-to-do land -owners. 

Making allowance for the period in which vegetables are commonly 
eaten, pulses are taken for about eight months in the year. The average 
monthly consumption of pulses, gur and {jM is shown below. 

TABLE LXXXIV . — Showing Average Monthly Consumption of Pulses^ 

Gur and Ghi hy Well-to-do N on- Agriculturists of both Sexes. 


(a). Pulses. 


\ 

Seers, 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

* Below 5 years of age 


40 

♦Between 5 and 10 years of age 

u 

60 

„ 10 „ 15 „ 

n 

60 

Over 15 years of age 

2J 

80 


* Children of this class eat dal and achchar more often, unlike those of agriculturists, 
who prefer gur. 


(6). Gur, ShakJear and Sugar. 



Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

i 

16 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 

1 

32 

„ 10 „ 15 „ 

H 

48 

Over 15 years of age 

U 

56 
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(c). OJii. 




Males. 

Females. 



Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Below 5 

years of age 

i 

.12 

■ i 

8 

Between 

5 and 10 years of age 

r 

16 

;{ 

H 

12 

J5 

10 „ 15 

J 

32 

i 

24 

>> 

15 „ 25 

H 

40 

H 

40 


25 „ 55 

H 

40 

1 

32 

Over 55 

years of age 

1 

32 

i 

32 


As an example of this class the family of J. D., Bania (Agi/arwal), has 
been selected for detailed examination. The family consists of the following 
members : — • 


Males. 

Age. 

Females. 

Age. 

1 (himself) 

Years. 

60 

1 (his wife) 

Years. 

45 

1 (son) 

35 

1 (son’s wife) . . 

30 

1 (grand- son) . . 

16 

1 (grand-child) . . 

3 

1 

13 

1 

H 

1 

9 



1 

1 

6 

•• 



J. D. keeps a shop where pulses, sugar, soap and other pansari goods 
(groceries) are sold, both in exchange for grains and for cash. The grain 
obtained on exchange varies in quantity from day to day and most of it is 
used for domestic consumption. It is thus difficult to present a grain 
account for this family as has been done for the others and the investigator 
has had to rely on J. D’s. memory. When questioned he quoted 32 maunds 
of wheat and 16 maunds of maize as the figures for the consumption of 
cereals by his family, i.c., a total of 48 maunds. If the consumption is 
calculated for this family from the table previously given on page 266 it 
works out at 48 maunds 26 seers. 
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His family actually consumed during the year 5 inaunds 32 seers of pulse 
and the consumption according to the table works out at the same figures. 

In the case of gur^ shakkar and sugar, the family actually consumed 
3 maunds of giir and shakkar and 32 seers of sugar, a total of 3 maunds 32 
seers. Their calculated consumption according to the table on page 281 
is 3 maunds 33 seers. 

J. D. keeps no milch cattle. He spends about Rs. 13/- to Rs. 14/- per 
month on ghi, which, at the current rate in the village, works out to a 
monthly consumption of 7*7 seers. The calculated monthly consumption of 
ghi for a family of this size, (excluding the year old child), is 7*75 seers. 

(d). Village Menials. 

The village menials like the jhiwar, chhimba and ghumar, take three 
meals a day for the eight months from Chet to Katak (the middle of March 
to the middle of November), and two meals a day during the four cold 
weather months from Maghar to Phagan (the middle of November to the 
middle of March). These classes do not ordinarily keep milch cattle. The 
first meal of the day usually consists of chapaiiis prepared with a little 
salt, and these are washed down with lassi when it can be got from the 
owners for whom they work. During the four winter months, chapattis are 
prepared from maize, and during the other eight months from wheat. >Sa^oos 
of jowar and barley are sometimes substituted for wheat, if these grains 
can be got in one way or another from the owners. They are never pur- 
chased by the menials, but the jhiwars may get them as remuneration for 
the roasting of grains, and the ghumars in exchange for pots. As a rule 
ghi is purchased, but its use is confined to smearing chapattis for the 
male members of the family ; more often than not, the females of the family 
eat their chapattis without ghi. Pulses or vegetables are prepared only 
about thrice a week ; the pulse prepared by the menials is generally thin 
and consists largely of water ; the consumption of pulse per head by this 
class is consequently less than in the case of the other classes. Sag is 
taken about twice a week during the four winter months with the evening 
meal. About 30 evening meals in the year are taken without any dish 
and achchar, green onions, ground salt, chillies or gur may be used as a 
substitute. Gur is also consumed as sherbet, but only on very hot days, 
when it is used to counter-act the effect of the heat. Sawian, rice and 
meat are cooked only on very rare occasions. For about two months, 
melons and mangoes are eaten about thrice a week, and when taken by this 
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XVl. class they are usually eaten at meals as a substitute for dal. When a 
guest is being entertained he will be offered ghi and skahkar mixed. 

Milk is rarely drunk, even if a milch animal is kept and is in milk, but 
ghii^ prepared and sold. If a male member of the family is in ill health 
he may eat two or three seers of ghi as a restorative during cbnvalescence, 
or milk worth Rs. 2/- or Rs. 3/- may be taken as a substitute. A woman 
of this class at childbirth consumes some three to five seers of ghi. The 
consumption of cereals by the menial classes is practically the same as that 
of the others in the village. 

Making allowance for the days on which vegetables and sag are con- 
sumed and for those on which achchar, ground salt, chillies, melons, and 
mangoes are taken as a substitute for a dish, pulse may be said to be eaten 
for eight months in the year. The average consumption per month of 
pulses and gur is shown below : — 


TABLE LXXXY.- Showing Average Monthly Consumption of Pulse and 
Gur by the Menial Classes of h< th Sexes. 

(a). Pulses. 



Seers. 

Equivalent in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

Vs 

20 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 

'Vis 

30 

„ 10 „ 15 

l“/l. 

50 

Over 15 years of age 

I’/s 

60 


(6). Gur. 



Males. 

Females. 

Seers. 

Equiva- 
lent in ozs. 

Seers. 

Equiva- 
lent in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

i 

16 

i 

16 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 

1 

32 

i 

24 

.. 10 „ 15 „ 

u 

40 

1 

32 

„ 15 „ 25 „ 

li 

48 

H 

40 

,, 25 „ 55 „ 

u 

40 

1 

32 

Over 55 years of age 

1 

32 

1 

32 


It has already been noted that the consumption of ghi by this class is 
confined to that which is smeared on chapattis^ which are for the most part 
eaten by the males. It is somewhat difficult to estimate the quantity 









olglii consumed in this way, for the coating may be generous or very thin, XVI. 

2 . 

It may be estimated, however, that the (jhi rubbed on ckapatti leads to a 
monthly consumption of |-ths to |ths of a seer (12*8 to 18‘G ozs.) in the 
case of males over 15 years of age, -Jth to fths of a seer (8 to 12*8 
ozs.) for males from 10 to 15 years of age, and -^th to Jth of a seer (4 to 
8 ozs.) for persons from 5 to 10 years of age. 

1. The family of B., jhiwar (water-carrier), has been selected for 
examination. It consists of the man 60 years of age and his wife 54 
years. 

B. has a grain roasting hearth to which people come to have their 
grain roasted in the afternoon, for which lie receives from two to four 
seers of roasted grain per day, except on rainy and busy days when the 
hearth is not worked. No record is kept of the weight of grain obtained 
in this way and the investigator, therefore, had to rely on B.’s memory. 

He stated that his family consumed during the year 8 maimds 32 seers of 
wheat, 5 maiinds 8 seers of maize and 8 seers of jowar, giving a total of 14 
maunds 8 seers of cereals. His calculated consumption according to the 
table given on page 276, would work out at 14 maunds 2 seers. 

The family actually consumed 1 maund 6 seers of pulse during the 12 
months from Maghar 1924 to Katah 1925, which is only a very little more 
than the calculated consumption according to the table. The family con- 
sumed 24 seers of gur shahkar during the year ; this is identical with the 
calculated consumption according to tlie table. 

B. has no milch cattle. He brings laasi to drink daily from the owners 
for whom he works, and also, sometimes curd which he takes with his morn- 
ing chapattis. His consumption of ghi is confined to what is smeared on 
chapattis, and spending as he does some Ks. 2/- a month on this item, his 
monthly consumption at current rates amounts to 1*1 seers (35*2 ozs.) 


2. The second menial family which has been selected for detailed 
examination is that of N., ghumar (potter). The members are as 
follows 


Males. 

Age. 

Females. 

Age. 


Years. 


Years. 

1 (himself) 

40 

1 (his wife) 

40 

1 (sou) 

20 

1 (daughter) 

17 

• • 

•• 

1 

7 
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Xvi. The grain accounts of the family are as follows : — 

Mds. Srs. Mds. Srs. 

Wheat in stock at the beginning of the year . . 2 32 

Berra purchased during the year , . . . 15 0 

Wheat, gram, barley (mixed) obtained in 
exchange for pots . . . . . . 4 ' 0 

Maize purchased in winter . . . . 10 0 

Maize obtained in exchange for pots . . ..20 

Jowar „ „ . . ..08 

34 0 

Berra in stock at the end of the year . . . . 2 32 

Total grain consumption during the year .. 31 8 

This figure practically agrees with the consumption of cereals for a 
family of this size according to the table on page 276. 

The actual consumption of pulses during the year was maunds, which 
is only a very little less than the figures obtained by calculation from the 
table. No reliable figures could be obtained for the consumption of gur 
skakkir owing to the fact that it had been purchased in small amounts from 
the shops as occasion demanded, and no record for these purchases had 
been kept. 

No milch cattle were kept. Lassi was brought from the homes of such 
owners as could spare it and was drunk generally at breakfast during the 
eight summer months and at the first meal of the day in the four winter 
months. 

Ohi was purchased for domestic consumption, but its use confined to 
the smearing of chapattis. Even this does not amount to much as the 
chapaitis of the males got very little and those of the females still less. 
The consumption of the family on the average amounted to 1^ seers 
(48 ozs.) per month. 

XVI, 4. Among Hindus, no Brahman or Khatri was observed to eat 
meat. Two banias, however, took meat about three times a month 
although they did not eat beef. Sunars eat meat regularly twice a 
week with the idea of counter -acting the injurious effects of fire on 
their eyes, drains and Jats take meat from once in two months to 
three times a month according to circumstances. Except when the 
flesh of the dead animals of the villasje is available, chxmars and 
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hkangis eat meat only about four times a year. The consumption of meat 
by kamins varies from about once in two months to twice a month. 

Goats’ flesh is the meat mostly eaten by the village population. Fowls 
are eaten by the well-to-do people; others also keep them, but with a view 
to the sale of eggs and chickens. The Mohammedans occasionally eat 
beef, and the Hindu meat-eating people sometime retaliate by eating 
pork, which they bring from Phillour and Ludhiana. Fish is also eaten 
though not commonly. Hares are hunted and eaten by Jhiwars and Sikhs ; 
during the year 24 were caught and eaten. Quails are also snared by 
some of the non-agriculturist Mohammedans, but when caught they are 
mostly sold outside the village. 

An attempt is now made to estimate the meat consumption of the 
village for the year. F., kassoh (butcher) here, kills on the average one goat 
a week. Two other kassahs of Phillour visit the village four times a week 
and sell each week about 24 seers of goat flesh, t.e., the equivalent of 
about 2 g )ats. This gives three goats a week as eaten in the village, ex- 
cluding those consumed on the occasion of the two ^Ids (Mohammedan 
festivals). When the investigator was in the village 10 goats were eaten 
at Bakr ’/cZ and 15 on ' [d-ul-Fitr. The total number of goats eaten in 
the year, therefore, is about 181. The yield of flesh from a goat varies 
from 10 to 14 seers, and 12 seers may be taken as the average and, there- 
fore, the quantity of goats’ meat eaten during the year may be estimated 
at about 2,172 seers. 

The amount of flesh in a cock or hen varies from 1 to 1| seers, and IJ 
seers may be taken as the average; as some 20 fowls are consumed during 
the year, this gives about 25 seers of meat. The amount of flesh on a hare 
is about the same as that on a cock or a hen. 24 hares were eaten during 
the year giving a meat yield of 30 seers. The amount of other meats eaten 
in the year, e. g., beef and pork, and including fish, will not exceed 40 seers. 

Thus the total meat consumption of the village for the year may be 
estimated at about 2,267 seers or 56 maunds 27 seers. 

5. The milk producing stock of the village in the second week of June 
1925 amounted to — (a). 155 cows, of which 21 were dry, (6). 183 buffaloes, 
of which 47 were dry, and (c). 146 goats, of which 12 were dry. One gujar 
goat-keeper supplies 20 seers of milk daily at Phillour ; except for 
this, all the milk is consumed in the village. No milk is imported, 


XVT. 

4 . 


XVJ 

6 . 
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XVI. 

6 . 


XVI. 

6 . 


though a small amount is sold to the villagers by cattle traders, who occa- 
sionally pass through the village to some cattle market, such as, Ludhiana, 
Phagwara, Phillour, or Jullundur. 

Milk as such is not drunk to any great extent in the village, but is 
taken mostly in the form of ghi and lassi. Only well-to-do families 
drink milk either alone or in tea, and what is not consumed is set aside 
each night to be converted into lassi, curd or ghi. Cows’ and buffaloes’ 
milk is bought and sold only to a very small extent in the village. Even 
well-to-do families do without milk if they have no milch cattle. The 
poorer classes are prevented from soiling it, partly because of the fact that 
there is no continuous demand for milk, and partly because its disposal 
would mean that they would have to do without lassi and curd — the 
two things for which they chiefly keep milch cattle. A certain amount 
of goats’ milk is sold in the village, but it is purchased only by those who 
are suffering, or recovering, from illness. 

Each keeper of milch animals was questioned as to the daily yield of 
milk in the second week of June 1925, and the data collected is as follows : — 




Seers. 

134 cows in milk yielded 

• • 

. . 469 

136 buffaloes „ ,, 

. . 

.. 821 

134 goats „ „ 

•• 

79 


Total 

.. 1,369 


Of this, as has been mentioned above, 20 seers of goats’ milk are daily 
sent to Phillour leaving 1,349 seers for consumption in the village. At 
the time there were 2,591 persons resident inthe village, which givesadaily 
consumption of milk per head at about half a seer or 16 ozs. 

6. Maize, wheat, wheat and barley, mixed and wheat and gram, 
are the chief food grains consumed in the village. An attempt is 
now made to balance their production and consumption, and it will 
be seen that the production of these grains in the village is considerably 
more than is necessary for village consumption. In the following table 
the total production of the main food crops is worked out on the basis 
of the matured area and the Settlement Officer’s estimated yields. 



TABLE LXXXVI . — Statement showing the Total Yield of Grain 

in Tehong. 


Crop. 

Area Matured. 

Settlement 

Officer’s 

Total Yield in 

Chahi, 

Barani. 

assumed 
yield per 
acre. 

Seers. 

Maunds. 

Maize 

Acres. 

222 

Acres. 

Seers. 

800 

1,77,600 

4,440 

Wheat — 

{a), Chahi 

427 


660 

2,39,120 

6,978 

(b). Barani 


606 

313 

1,89,366 

4,734 

Wheat and Barley— 
{a). Chahi 

1 


560 

560 

14 

(b), Barani 



553J 

1,660 

41*6 

Wheat and Gram— 
(a). Chahi 

42 

i 

560 

23,620 

5-88 

(b), Barani 


102 

353i 

36,040 

901 

Total 


•• 

•• 

6,67,865 

16,696-5 


Taking now the 2,591 persons resident in the village and working out 
their cereal consumption according to the tables given earlier in the chap- 
ter we get a total consumption for the year of 5,81,917 seers or 14,648 
maunds. These figures show a surplus of production over consumption 
amounting to more than 85,000 seers or 2,125 maunds. In all probability 
the surplus is greater than this, because, in calculating production the 
Settlement Officer’s estimate of an ‘average village^ has been taken, while 
Tehong is noted by him as being a good strong village 

Wheat and maize are the two food grains generally exported. There 
are no records of the exports and imports of other food articles. Pulses, 
sugar, gur shahhar, spices, vegetables, etc., are brought by shopkeepers 
and others and retailed in the village. 

7. People of all classes in the village are accustomed to the consump- XVI. 
tion of wheat during the eight summer months and to maize for the re- 
maining four months of the year. The well-to-do, whether land-owners 
or non-agriculturists, lay in a stock of grain and gur shakkar sufficient for 
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XVI. the whole of the year’s needs. Each cultivator also lays aside what he 
considers sufficient wheat, maize and gur shaJehar to suflSice for his year’s 
requirements and sells only the surplus. Among these classes there is 
little substitution of one food grain for another, even in times of scarcity. 
In the case of the menials and chamars, however, there is a tendency at 
such times for the cheaper food grain to be substituted for the dearer, 
though price is not altogether the governing factor. For example, if wheat 
and maize are selling at the same prices, or even if one more seer of maize 
can be had for the rupee, wheat would generally be preferred. In the very 
bad year 1921, the chamars and some other menials, because of the dearth 
of wheat and the scarcity of maize, took larger quantities of salty and 
sweet rice for about a month. This, however, was said to have impaired 
their health, and after a trial they reverted to wheat. Even in their case 
the consumption of jowar and barley is small : the grains are eaten only 
when they are received as part of the remuneration for services rendered 
and are never purchased. 

So far as gur and shakkar are concerned there would appear to belittle 
deviation from the accustomed standard of consumption even in times 
of scarcity. Large substitution was, however, noted in December 1926. 
White refined sugar was selling at seers to the rupee, shakkar (yellow 
sugar) at 4 seers to the rupee and desi white sugar (khanchi) at 2 seers to the 
rupee. The substitution of white sugar for khanchi was to be expected 
because of its lower price, but the point of interest is that it was largely 
substituted for gur shakkar even though a little more expensive. 

In the case of ghi and milk, well-to-do agriculturists have a period of 
scarcity for about two months every year or so when some of their 
cattle go dry and others have not come into milk. At such a time the con- 
sumption of milk is either given up or a goat in milk is purchased as a 
temporary measure. This class generally stores surplus ghi when the cattle 
are in milk, and fall back on this in the days of scarcity ; even then, 
however, their consumption of ghi depends on the quantity in store and 
the time which must elapse before an animal is to come into milk again 
or a fresh animal in milk is to be purchased. 

Well-to-do non-agriculturists, whether in possession of milch animals 
or not, have a more or less constant standard of consumption of ghi ; so 
also have lohars and tarkhans. Some of the Mohammedan menials and 
the drain tenants, substitute mustard oil for ghi for frying vegetables 
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in times of scarcity, and when this is done the chapaitis are not smeared 
with ghi at all. 

In 1921, a year of great scarcity, some of the chamars and others who 
depended on labour found employment with four owners who were sinking 
wells in the village, and received from Re. 1/- to ] /4/0 a day. In times of 
scarcity these classes have no compunction about seeking work elsewhere 
in Phillour, in Lahore, in the Bar, or with District Boards ; but the 
other classes seldom seek employment outside the village. 

8. With regard to changes in diet during the past 15 years it is difficult 
to speak with accuracy, but the following broad changes may be indicated. 
Ten to fifteen years ago people of all classes used to consume barley saioos 
for breakfast and the rAidday meal or chapaitis of mixed wheat and barley 
in the month of Chet (Macch-April) and onwards for 10 to 30 days in the 
year, according to their economic conditions. Now barley grain is con- 
sidered inferior and its cropping and consumption have become nominal ; 
when the grain is produced it is generally used as cattle fodder. 

The poorer classes of Arains and chamars used to gather piazi seeds 
from the fields after the rabi harvest and ate to 1^ maunds per family. 
The consumption of these has also become more or less nominal ; when 
gathered now they are generally given to the cattle. 

Fifteen years ago sheera syrup (a by-prcduct of khanchi) was freely 
used by the chamars and bhangis instead of gur shakkar, for sweetening 
satojs, sawian, and rice, and also for making sherbet, but now, even these 
classes will turn down gur shakkar of inferior grades. At marriages they 
will now use refined white sugar, where gur shakkar would have been 
used fifteen years ago. 

During these fifteen years a fall in the general consumption of ghi and 
milk must, however, be recorded. In the year 1910, ghi sold at from 
^^6 ®/io of a seer per rupee in the village : its price now varies from 

to ^ V 20 seers per rupee. In the earlier years, both fodder and corn, 
as well as milch cattle, were cheaper than they are to-day, and it was 
easier to keep cattle in larger numbers. 


xvi. 

7. 


XVI. 

8 . 



APPENDIX A. 

GOATS. 

^P‘ June 1925, the number of goats in Tehong was 248,, distributed 

2 ’ as follows 

Female . . 145 

Male . . 3 

.. 101 

Total . . 248 

None of these belonged to any special variety recognised locally ; all were ol 
the ordinary native breed. 

App. 2. The 248 goats, including the kids, are in the hands of 87 owners, except- 
2 ing the single male animal which belonged to a Mohammedan hajjam (barber), 
but has been let loose by him in the name of a Hindu deity ; it may be 
regarded as common to the village, for it now belongs to no one but serves all 
for stud purposes. Of the other animals, 113 goats and 79 kids are owned 
by 59 persons belonging to the agricultural classes ; most of these are owners 
of land and co-sharers in the village sJiainilat (common land). Non-agriculturists, 
including artisans and kamins, number 28 and among them they own 33 goats 
and 22 kids ; except for one man, a hajjam, none of the others owns land 
nor has any share in the shamilat. 

Of the animals belonging to agricultural classes, 81 goats and 64 kids 
are owned by 50 Mohammedan Arains, of whom 47 are owners and co- sharers 
in the village shamilat (common) ; 3 are non-owners and hence have no share 
in the village common, but one of them is a holder of some land on muaji (free 
grant) for the maintenance of a takia. The main occupation of these three people 
is goat-keeping. Of the 47 owners and co-sharers in the village shamilat, 32 are 
cultivators, 4 labourers, 6 rent receivers, one a lambardar who is also a sufedposh 
and lends money, one a village chaukidar (watchman), one a goalkeeper, 
one is in service, and one is a carpenter by profession who is also a rent 
receiver. 

3. Thirteen goats and seven kids are owned by 5 Sikh Jats^ of whom 3 
are cultivators while 2 are rent receivers : one of the latter also lends money. 
All the five are owners and co-sharers in the village common. 

One goat and two kids are owned by two Mohammedan Rajputs, one of 
whom is an owner and a co-sharer in the village common ; he is a rent receiver 
and a lambardar of the village. The other man owns no land or share in the 
common ; he is a vegetable seller. 
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Seventeen goats and four kids are owned by a Mohammedan Gujar App. 
who is neither an owner of land nor has any share in the village common ; he has 2 * 
goat-keeping for his main occupation. 

One goat and two kids are owned by a Sayed, who lives on religion. He 
owns no land or share in the shamilat. 

Goats and kids owned by non-agricultural classes are as follows : — Two 
goats are owned by a Mohammedan ghumar (potter), who is a kamin and 
lives on his calling. Three goats and three kids are owned by 4 Mohamme- 
dan telis living on their customa/y calling of cleaning cotton and pressing out oil. 

Four goats and three kids are owned by 4 jhiwars ; of these one is a 
Mohammedan, one a Sikh and two are Hindus. All are water-carriers by 
occupation and also do a little trading casually ; the Sikh does money-lending 
as well. 

Ten goats and nine kids are owned by 7 Mohammedan mochis ; of these 
six are weavers — (one works also as the village chaukidar, and one in addition 
to weaving also receives charity) ; the seventh is a vegetable seller. 

One goat and three kids are owned by Mohammedan faqirs who live by 
begging and on charity ; one of them holds some land on mwifi for the main- 
tenance of a takia^ but actually none of them owns land or any share in the 
common. 

One goat is owned by a Mohammedan julaha (weaver), and one kid by a 
Mohammedan mirasi (minstrel). 

Two goats are owned by 2 Mohammedan hajjams, barbers by profession ; 
one of them owns a piece of land less than an acre in area, and has a share in the 
village common. 

Three goats and two kids are owned by 2 tarkhans and one lohar, one a 
Sikh and two Hindus. They are also engaged on sepi labour. 

Three goats and one kid are owned by a Mohammedan, who is a kassah 
or butcher. 

Three goats are owned by a Lohanay who is the guardian of a Sikh shrine. 

He lives on religion and holds some land in the name of the shrine, but he 
himself has no share in the village common. 

One goat is owned by a chamaTy who is a leather-worker making shoes, 
etc.; he also does some field labour. 

3 & 4. Usually the goats are looked after by their owners. Some how- App. 
ever, leave their animals for grazing with those of A., an Araifiy 60 years old, 3 ^ 4 , 
and M., a Gujar y 30 years old, neither of whom owns land anywhere or has any 
share in the village common. Goat-keeping is their ancestral occupation and 
they are known as the goatherds. 
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App* Influential landowners pay nothing to them for grazing the goats, but 

3 & 4 . the goatherds feel satisfied if they are allowed to graze their animals on the 
fallow land, and also on the leaves of trees either in the shamilat or on private 
holdings. When their goats have injured some crops they are often saved from 
the usual shoe-beating through the influence of these owners. 

Kamins and others in the village whose goats are grazed by the goatherds 
make no cash payment, but pay in kind only. For instance, a potter may 
supply them with a few earthen pots or a jhiwar with water for their goats, as 
desired. In other villages, however, goatherds usually charge about two to 
three annas per goat per month for grazing. 

Night herding is not customary here and the goats are returned in the 
evening. Those which have gone dry are sometimes left with the goatherds for 
the night, particularly if there is a male goat in the herd and the owner re- 
quires his goat to be covered ; no charges are made for such coverings. 

APP* 5. The goats owned by landowners and cultivators are better fed on grains 
6. and fodder than those owned by people who intend to sell their goats, and conse- 
quently the milk yield is higher and of a better quality. Ordinarily, during a 
lactation period, which extends to 4^ months, a goat is fed on about 13 
chhatanhs of grain per day in the first month of the lactation, 10 chhatanks in 
the second, and 6 ehhatariks in the remaining months ; this gives a total 
of 1 maund 14 seers of grain during one lactation period. The goats are 
largely fed on the leaves of trees privately owned or those of the shamilat y and 
on fallow lands, and standing crops whenever an opportunity occurs. Straw is 
given to them on rainy days when out-door browsing is not possible. From 
November to March goats are given night feeds of chari and se7iji metha fodder. 
Actually the goatherds take them out at night in all seasons of the year, except 
when it is raining, and feed them on the standing crops of the cultivators with- 
out permission. 

-^P* 6. Goats live largely on browsing, and the opinion is expressed that milk 

6. cannot be expected unless they have browsed. They are seldom confined 
• during the day, but are driven out at about 8 o’clock in the morning and 
brought back home at sunset. A watch is kept over them to see that no 
goat is stolen, and they are supposed to be watched also to prevent their damag- 
ing the standing crops ; when the cultivators are absent, however, the goats are 
frequently allowed to feed on the crops. The landowners exercise little check 
on browsing, although complaints of damage by goats to trees and crops are 
frequent. In answer as to why they do not exercise any check, the reply was, 
“ What can be done; it has been the custom from the days of our fore-fatheis.” 
The sympathies of the influential land-owners are won by the goatherds by 
gifts of milk, lower charges for folding to manure a crop, and by the occasional 
pfliering of a kid. 
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7. Goats compete with sheep and cattle in so far as they are browsed to- App. 
gether on the land just after the rabi harvest is gathered. There is also always 7 ,* 
a little grass growing on the fallow lands which the goats eat ; on the other 
hand they will eat plants which have not been touched by the other animals. 

Land made free from the rabi harvest can stand grazing for only about a month 
and after that, i. e., in May and June, goats are chiefly fed on tukkas (fruit 

or phalis of kikar and shisham trees), though the goats will not touch the leaves 
of these trees. Leaves of ber (plum) and mulberry trees are also fed to them 
as also those of phulai, and ak and malla shrubs. These fruits and leaves are 
not touched by other domestic animals, except camels, and thus during this 
period, when grass is scarce, goats do not compete with other animals for food. 

In July, if the rains are timely, grass springs up and goats feed on it. Malla 
bushes are not so much eaten at this time, as they are said to turn bitter. 

Grass constitutes the chief food of goats until the end of September, with, 
of course, occasional attacks on the standing chart fodder crop, which is usually 
gathered in by October and November and goats, along with other animals, 
come on to the fields thus set free. From November, night-feeding begins, 
since, owing to lack of grazing areas, the goats do not get enough in the day. 

Chari fodder which havS been grown with pulses, leaves of trees, and senji metha 
odder also form part of their fare. As has been said earlier, every opportunity 
is taken to let them feed without the cultivator’s permission on the green 
rabi crops on the fields. 

8 . In Tehong no cultivating tenants own goats. Landowners who have App. 
goats, unlike the goatherds, feel under no obligation to give gifts of milk, etc, s. 
Such owners do not purchase fodder for their goats but use that grown on their 
land. N., an Aram non-cultivating landowner, owns 15 goats and gives no 
milk to win anyone’s favour. The manure from his goats is used on his land, 
which he lets out on share rents, and fodder is grown on it according to his 
requirements. M., a Gujar, has 17 goats and 4 kids and A., an Arain^ 14 goats 

and 2 kids. Both these men are goatherds who own no land or share in the 
village shamiiat (common land). Fodder for their goats they obtain in exchange 
for goat manure. 

It is estimated that one goat produces roughly three seers of manure per 
night — day droppings could not bo estimated as the goats are in the fields at 
that time. . At this rate, droppings come to 90 seers in a month, or 27 maunds 
in a year. According to this calculation A.’s goats, including the kids, would 
probably produce about 400 maunds of manure in the year. A cart-load of 
goat manure weighing approximately 12 maunds, ordinarily sells at a rupee, and 
consequently A. would earn from the manure of his goats about Bs. 33/-. 

Last year when he had the same number of goats with him, he exchanged 
the manure for two kanals of char i-muug -moth fodder crop in October, and two 
kanals of senji metha fodder in February. If he had to purchase this fodder, it 
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App. would have cost him at that time, Es. 28/-. A. meets his fodder charges by 
8, exchange for manure. 

Every year A. gives 10 to 12 seers of milk valued atEs. 1/4/0 toEs. 1/8/0, to 
each of a few influential landowners whenever they have an unexpected demand 
for it, e,g,, when an animal falls ill or for an officer on tour. To ’one or more of 
such owners during the year he offers one kid (usually 20 to 25 days old), valued 
at about a rupee. He also grazes gratuitously eight goats of such owners, thus 
giving free service worth from Es. 12/>to Rs. 16/- per year. This is, however, 
only done by A. and for no apparent economic motive. M., the other goatherd, 
grazes one or two goats for owners but always charges one to two rupees per 
year. His milk gifts do not exceed Es. 1/8/0, and he presents a kid only once in 
two years or so. 

App. No grazing fee is levied by the proprietors of Tehong, nor is this levied in 

Q • the neighbouring villages of the adjoining tahsil of Nawanshahr. During winter 
goat-keepers sometimes buy the branches of her trees for their goats to graze 
on the leaves and the twigs are used for fuel ; each tree costs from eight to ten 
annas according to the luxuriance of the foliage, and provides seven days’ food 
for one goat. The value of the twigs as fuel is about two annas ; generally, 
however, the owners keep these branches for fencing purposes, and give the 
leaves away to the goatherd for his labour in cutting them off. In this village 
no grazing fee is levied by the Revenue on Forest Department, District Board 
or any other body. At Phillour in summer goat-keepers buy tukka from the 
District Board and the Forest Department. 


10. Miscellaneous expenses incurred are as follows. Where goats are kept 
A. in large numbers they are driven to a shed or an enclosure for the night, 
but where only two or three are kept they are tethered. The rope for this 
costs from to 3 annas, and lasts for about two months. 


The cost on medicines may be put at eight annas per goat per year. Once 
a week goats are also given salt and masalla (a mixture of spice and herbs used 
as a tonic for the animals) consisting of ajwayan (seeds of the dill plant) at a 
cost of about eight annas per year per goat. 


T 
11 & 
12 . 


11 & 12. Goat manure is used by cultivators and is preferred to cow-dung. 
The folding of goats on land in order to obtain the manure is considered to give 
better results than using stack manure, as the latter may have lost much of 
its value by standing. Goat urine is also considered to be valuable and in 
folding both urine and dung directly affect the soil, especially if the land is 
ploughed immediately after every night’s folding in order to mix the manure 
well with the soil* This gives the best result but is not usually done, nor is the 
folding of goats practised by the cultivators regularly every year ; it is only 
adopted occasionally on such lands as it is thought necessary for improving 
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the fertility of the soil. The animals are taken into the fields at sunset, and App. 
remain there until the following morning when they are taken by the goatherds 
for browsing elsewhere. While the folding continues, the zemindar gives food 
to the goatherds who guard the animals against thieves. He may also pay 
Re. l/“ for manuring one ghumaon (8 hanals) ; for example, M. B. gave Rs. 7/- 
to N., a goatherd, for the manuring of his seven ghiimaons of land last year. 

A complaint is made that when cash is paid the herdsmen do not manure the 
land properly, but remove the goats before sufficient manure has been dropped. 
Where the number of goats is small, it is not usual to take special care to 
keep goat manure separate from cow-dung ; the extra trouble involved is not 
considered worth while, but where goats are kept in large numbers the manure 
is stacked separately. N., the Arain non-cultivating owner mentioned above, 
who keeps 15 goats, stacks the manure in a different heap from the cow-dung. 

The goatherds seldom keep other cattle ; where they do, the dung is convert- 
ed into cakes for fuel ; consequently only goat manure is stacked by them. 

The zemindar attaches more value to pure goat manure. As M., one of the 
goatherds said, It attracts the zemindar much more and brings us a better 
price.’* 

13. The keepers of goats generally exercise control over coverings so that App. 
the kids may appear in the months of Phigan and Chet (the middle of February 

to the middle of April), or Asoj and Katak (the middle of September to the middle 
of November). At other times the male is not allowed to browse with the herd. 

These temperate seasons are considered favourable for the growth of the kids, 
and enable them to bear the ensuing summer heat or the severe cold of the 
winter, respectively. During these seasons green fodder crops are plentiful, 
and the milk yield of goats also increases with a consequent larger share of it 
for the kids ; it is said that covering is more successful in these months ; the 
period between covering and the birth of the kid is five months. 

14. It is difficult to say how many kids a goat bears during its lifetime, App. 
but on an average a goat probably bears from fourteen upwards. 

15. It cannot be said at what age, or after which lactation, goats are App. 
slaughtered ; supply and demand of meat and the milk yielding capacity of the 15 ^ 
goat, are the chief factors in determining the age for killing. When a male goat 

is not available a female goat is slaughtered instead. A goat may also be killed 
or sold to a butcher if it falls ill and is not expected to survive ; the goatherd 
distributes the flesh among his friends or those in whose good books he 
wishes to remain. When female goats are slaughtered, it is usually at quite 
an early age, but generally they are retained except for special reasons such as 
disease, age, undue fatness or low yield of milk. 
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App. 

A. 

16 . 


16. To find out the milk yield of goats two animals belonging to A., a 

Arain, were placed under personal observation and the results are given below 


Case No, 1. 


The goat gave birth to 

a kid on 27th September, 1925. 

Date of Examination, 

Yield of Milk 

Remarks. 


in seers. 


27-9-25 

i 

Excluding kid’s share. 

5-10-25 

i 


15-10-25 

1 

if 

27-10-25 


The kid was removed. 

10-11-25 

n 


25-11-25 

n 


2-12-25 

H 


10-12-25 

li 


26-12-25 

1 


10-1-26 

3 

4 


28-1-26 

1 


8-2-26 

1 


12-2-26 

. . 

Supply stopped. 


Case No. 2. 


The goat gave birth to 

a kid on 23rd October, 1925. 

23-10-25 


Excluding kid’s share, 

27-10-25 

i 

9> 

10-11-25 

i 

i> 

17-11-25 

If 

The kid was removed. 

25-11-25 

If 


2-12-25 

If 


10-12-25 

li 


26-12-25 

li 


10-1-26 

n 


28-1-26 

1 


8-2-26 

7 

8 


12-2-26 

3 

4 


22-2-26 

i 


2-3-26 

f 


15-3-26 

1 


25-3-26 

. . 

Supply stopped. 


Assuming that the goat continued to yield milk in the s ame quantity from 
one date of the test to the next following, the normal yield of milk in one lacta- 
tion, in the case of the first goat was 144 seers, and that of the second 146 
seers. It would, therefore, seem that a goat yields milk for 4J to 5 months in 
one lactation and that its yield of milk during that period, on the average of 
the two goats examined, is about 145 seers. 
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17. The milk of the goats may be drunk plain or as lassi by the owners’ App. 
family, or sold, especially if there is a surplus available in the village. A., one 17 ’ 
of the goatherds, sells his milk in Tehong only and does not contract with 

any confectioner at Phillour like M., the other goatherd. In Tehong the 
milk is sold at from eight to ten seers to a rupee according to the demand for 
it. M. sells to the confectioner at Phillour at the rate of twelve seers to the 
rupee, and carries the milk to him daily. The confectioner has paid M. Rs. 80/- 
in advance and the latter prefers this to the irregular demand of the village 
customers, as he gets his money in advance in a lump sum, even though it 
means a daily journey of six miles to deliver the milk. If we assume that 
the average rate is ten seers to a rupee then the 145 seers of milk given by 
the goats under observation, would bring in Rs. 14/8/0 during each lactation 
period. A goat is usually milked twice a day, morning and evening, although 
it is a docile animal and can be milked at any time and as many times as 
desirable. 

18. Goat’s milk is regarded as poorer in quality than cow’s milk, and much App. 
more so than a buffaloe’s. The chief consumers are those who cannot afford itJ. 
cow’s milk ; people in better circumstances think it below their dignity to consume 
goat’s milk, and although they sometimes keep goats to supplement the milk 
from the cows, it is usually because goat-keeping is loss expensive, and their milk 
often tides over a dry period until their milch cattle come into milk again ; 

as U. S. and H. S., two landowners, said, ‘‘ Goats we keep for nothing. It does 
not matter oven if we drink goat’s milk for a month or so until our buffaloes 
come into milk again.” Goats are usually only kept by people who cannot 
afford to maintain cows or buffaloes. 

19. Kids are allowed their mother’s milk by the goatherds for three or four App. 
weeks, by which time they have learnt to eat the leaves of the her tree and can be A. 
weaned. During the suckling period a kid is allowed a half to one seer of milk 

per day, but where there are two kids the share for the two is reduced from | to 
1 | seers. Less milk is given to male than to female kids ; kids which promise 
to become good goats are allowed the whole of their mother’s milk until they 
are weaned. Kids of goats belonging to private owners, may take as much 
as two months before they are entirely weaned. 

20. Goat’s milk is turned into lassi, butter or ghi, but owing to its poor App. 
quality, the yield of the last two is comparatively small. Well-to-do people 

use it only for drinking, or in tea or sardaie (sherbet of milk, sugar and water) ; 
only poorer people and the goatherds use it for lassi, or in the making of 
butter and ghi, 

21. The kassahs (butchers) slaughter goats of both sexes normally when App. 
they are six months to two years old ; males are preferred, but females are also 21 , 
slaughtered for the reasons already given, or when they are sterile. The average 
amount of meat per animal is about twelve seers and it usually sells at from six 

to eight annas per seer. 
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-^PP* 22. The Sikhs are forbidden by their religion to eat the meat of an animal 

ti. which has not been killed by jhatka (slaughter by one blow), while Moham- 
medans can only eat the meat of those which have been slaughtered according to 
Muslim rites. A few Hindus follow the Sikh custom but most of the Hindus in 
the village purchase meat from the butcher. Except Brahmans, Khatrisy two 
BaniaSy the womenfolk of the Hindus and some Sikhs, all the people of the village 
eat goat’s meat. There is only one moat shop, that of a kassab (Mohammedan 
butcher). Well-to-do people other than the Sikhs, for whom no jhatka shop 
exists, eat goat’s meat about once or twice a mouth an l so do the labouring 
classes who receive cash wages ; tenants and agricultural labourers eat it once 
a month or even less ; sunars (goldsmiths) eat it two or three times a week. 
App. 23. The Mohammedans slaughter goats on their two major festivals 
23 . U-ul-fitf and Bakr-Id, In the year 1925, ten goats were slaughtered on 
the former occasion and fifteen on the latter ; the other people have no special 
time for slaughtering these animals. 

App. 24. The import and export of goats are not recorded ; people buy 
24* and sell as and when they like. During the year of inquiry it was estimated, 

that meat-sellers from outside sold in Tehong the meat from 104 goats, 
nine of which were purchased here. The village butcher was estimated to have 
sold the meat from 52 goats, whereas he had purchased only 12 in Tehong. 
Of the 25 goats sacrified on the two ^Ids (festivals) only b were purchased in 
the village. Thus of the 181 goats, the meat of which was sold in the village, 
only 27 were purchased here and the remaining 154 brought from outside ; hence 
the village is not self-sufficient in its requirements of goats’ meat. During the 
year, goats were sold at from Rs. 8/- to Rs. 22/- for keeping, and from Rs. 6/- 
to Rs. 9/- when intended for slaughter. 

App. 25. The bones of a goat are sold with the meat and in the estimate of goat’s 
2 ^* meat (10 to 14 seers) the bones have been included. The dead bodies of goats 
which die a natural death, are eaten by the sweepers to whom they go as a 
right ; no use is made of the bones, they are thrown away. 

App. 26, Goats’ hair is never sold, but is thrown away, except when taken by 
2 ^’ the ghumars (potters), for making goons or bags used to carry loads on mules and 
donkeys, in exchange for one or two earthen pots. 

The horns are useless but the hides are sold at one rupee each to traders, 
who come from Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana. They are turned into leather for 
shoes or are used to cover small drums, or made into mashaks (bags for carry- 
ing water). 

App. 27. In addition to the meat and the other things mentioned above the 
following constituents of a goat’s body are sold. 

(a) Andan (intestines). These are twisted into lands or leather thongs, 
which are used by fenjas or cotton teasers to make their bows. 
One animal’s intestines cost half an anna. 
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(6). Peti (paunch) go to poor people who cannot afford to purchase meat ; App. 
they are also given to dogs. If sold , the feti from one animal brings 
in one anna. 

(c) . Salagal (lungs, liver, spleen and heart) sells at the same rate as the 

meat, its price is from three to four annas. 

(d) , Halali (liver) is eaten by poor people only and costs three to four 

pice. 

(e) . Siri and khundroo (head and hoofs) are sold together and bring in 

from four to six annas. 

28. The Settlement Officers have made no remarks in the Village Note 

Book regarding profits from goat- keeping. 28. 

29. The following table gives the figures for the number of goati in -^PP* 

Tehong at different periods : — 29. 


Year, 

'No, of Goats, 

1881 

214 

1885-86 

361 

1887-88 

303 

1891-92 

150 

1892-93 

177 

1899 

339 

1904 

529 

1909 

316 

1914 

263 

1920 

174 

1923 

311 

1925 

248 


30. nomadic goat-keepers, Muslims by religion, are said to visit the village App. 
occasionally, and are employed in making the boundaries of village fields. They g'o 
generally make short stays of a few days, and stop outside a village on fallow 
fields or uncultivated shamilat lands, for which they pay nothing but their goats 
browse freely on the lands and on the leaves of trees. If, however, they are 
asked to fold their herds on a particular land to manure it they make a charge. 

In cases of longer halts they shift their locations, and, as has been mentioned 
earlier, they charge cooked food for at least four men for as many days as they 
fold the goats on the land ; alternatively they charge one rupee per ghumaon 
of land ; they also get the fuel from the trees and water free. 

31. There are ceaseless complaints against the goatherds. Many co- App. 
sharers in the shamilat complain against the depredation of the goat-keepers 
whose animals do considerable damage to sugarcane and other crops : bitter 
complaints are also made of damage done to trees. The darogha of the District 
Board Arboricultural staff made no complaint against the goat-keepers of Tehong, 
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A 


T 

31 . 


App. 

A. 

32 . 


App. 

A. 

33 . 


App, 

A. 

34 . 


App. 

A. 

36 . 


App. 

A. 

36 . 


App. 

A. 

37 . 


but of those villages nearer the road, he said ** Every day despite the harsh 
treatment meted out to them they do not refrain from their depredation.” 

The goat-keepers are often said to bribe the lower servants of the staff so 
that their mischief remains undiscovered. Complaints have been made by the 
Phillour Forest Department concerning depredation by goats, and owners have 
often been prosecuted, but this seems to have had little effect. Occasionally 
damage done by goats leads to violence, especially on the main roads or near 
the Phillour rakh. 

32. It was pointed out that goats are responsible for the absence of trees 
towards the west portion of the Dhaha and also towards the north where some 
her trees were standing shorn of branches and leaves. It was also said that there 
were now fewer trees on the Bet side of the village due, as R. said, to the fact 
that, where there are goats it is impossible for trees and leaves to grow.” 

33. The zemindars feel the decrease in the supply of wood for implements 
and fuel. As B. said, ‘‘ Fuel has always been free to the zemindar, but now wc 
are helpless. The goat-keepers do not leave any wood on the trees nor allow 
fresh trees to grow and we are often compelled to buy wood for fuel.” Two 
other men said much the same, and all landowners badly desire a speedy 
remedy from the continuous damage done by goats to Jic trees and crops. 

34. The goatherds keep a dhangi and a hathia. The former is a long bamboo 
eight to ten feet in length with a curved iron blade at the end, which is used for 
lopping off the high branches of trees. The latter is something like a knife with 
a wooden handle, eight inches long, with a blade of the same length and about 
three inches broad and generally curved at the end. These instiirments are 
said to be so strong and sharp that they can easily cut a branch as thick as the 
thigh of a man. The use of axes are, therefore, not necessary, but small kulharis 
(hatchets) are used occasionally when the other things are not available. 
Observation shows clearly that gocatherds are never content with lopping off 
leaves alone ; they try to cut branches also for fuel. 

35. Investigation failed to disclose any part of the village to which the 
goats did not have access and consequently no comparison of any two areas was 
possible ; moreover, the goat-keepers and their herds do not remain within the 
village boundary but go as far afield as three miles and sometimes even beyond. 

36. Goats are kept everywhere in the Jullundiir District. Inquiry from 
goatherds here and at Musapur in the Nawanshahr tahsil and zemindar friends 
in the Nakodar and Jullundur tahsils show that the customs and privileges 
of the goatherds throughout the District are much the same. 

37. No attempt seems to be made to improve the breed by selection of the 
sire. The breed of a goat is judged by its milk yield and also whether it can live 
on ordinary food, including leaves, left untouched by other domestic animals. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE USED BY INVESTIGATORS. 

I.— GENERAL. 

1. Physical description of village and soils. 

2. Statistics of population for all censuses that have been taken. Distribution, if avail- 

able, by sex, age and caste. Causes of changes in population. Mortality from 
plague, influenza, cholera and other serious epidemics; point out if mortality 
was particularly severe between certain ages, or in either sex. 

3. Marriage. Age of marriage for boys and girls in the various communities. 

4. What is the size of an average family ? 

5. Prepare a statement showing — 

(1) . The number of {a) persons, (6) families, who depend on agriculture for their liveli- 

hood, and classify as f'ollows ; — 

(o), (i). wholly dependent, 

(ii). partly dependent ; 

(6). (i). rent receivers only (t.c., non -cultivating owners), 

(ii). actual cultivating owners, 

{Hi), rent payers (tenants) only, 

(iv) labourers, 

(v) . others, for whom details should be given, 

(2) . The number of (a) persons, (6) families, whose chief means of livlihood is cottage 

industry. 

(3) . The number of (a) persons, (6) families, who do not follow any jiroductivo calling 

and live on charity, begging, religion, etc., etc. 

(4) . The number of (a) artisans, (6) families, of artisans in the village. Give details, 

(5) . The number of {a) field labourers, (6) families of field labourers. 

(6) . The number of (a) persons, (6) families, whose principal means of livelihood is agri- 

culture, but who depend upon other occupations, such as industry, field labour, 
grass and wood selling, gadda hire, service, etc., to supplement their income 
from agriculture. 

(7) . The number of (a) persons, (6) families, whose principal means of livelihood is any 

occupation other than agriculture, but who follow agriculture as a subsidiary 
calling. 

(8) . The number of persons who live outside the village for a large part of the year and 

who earn their livelihood in professions such as service. 

(9) . The number of — 

(t). military servants, 

{ii). teachers, 

{Hi), pleaders, 

{iv). civil servants, 

(v). persons who work in cities as menial servants, 

{vi). pensioners. 

XoTE. — Distinguish between those persons who, or whose families, are resident in the 
village more than nine months in the year, and those who, although natives of 
the village, ordinarily spend less than three months in it. 

(10). Number of (a) persons, {b) families, living on money-lending and trade. 

Give, if possible, details as to income-tax paid in recent years. 

6. How does a cultivator employ himself in hours not spent in work connected with 

the cultivation of the land ? 

7. How does a cultivator employ himself in slack seasons — 

{a). When agricultural conditions are normal ; (6). when they are abnonnal T 
Does he follow any subsidiary industry ? 
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8. Describe fully the way in which village artisans and menials are paid by cultivators. 

Describe their rights and privileges in the village. 

Give annual wages usually paid to each class and also inams and other dues paid on 
the occasions of social and religious ceremonies. 

9. Describe fully the economic position of a field labourer in the village organization, De- 

cribe his rights and privileges in the village. 

How is he paid ? 

Is there a tendency for younger men to emigrate to the towns ? If so, in what capacity ? 
II.— CROPPING AND CULTIVATION. 


1. Give from the Milan Eaqba statement of the Village Note Book an abstract showing 
for the village as a whole; — 



Total area. 

Ban jar 
Kadim. 

Banjar 

Jadid. 

Cultivated area with 
classes of soils. 

1900 

1920 (or nearest year). 






2. Prepare from the Jinswar statements of the Lai Kitab a statement in the form shown 
on page 305, with any modification that may be necessary for the particular village, 
showing the average cropping for the past five years. 


3. Have any important changes occurred in the cropping during the past twenty years; 

if so, what ? 

4. Take about 50 fields representative of difierent classes of soils, and from the khasra girda- 

wari examine the cropping for the last eight harvests in order to see what are the 
most common rotations of crops. 

5. Have the high prices of (1) cotton, (2) sugarcane, resulted in their cultivation being ex* 

tended ? 

6. What crops are manured 7 What manure is used ? Whence is it obtained 7 How much 

is used per acre for each crop 7 When is it applied ? 

7. Give in the form of a calendar an account of the year’s operations on two holdings of 

different sizes selected from the following, 2, 5, 10, 20,50 acres, showing month by 
month the number of workers, etc. 

What crops are irrigated by (a) wells, (b) canals, (c) other means of irrigation ? Give 
the usual number and dates of waterings for each. What number of waterings for 
each of the chief crops do the zemindars (jonsider necessary to give the best results ? 

9. Are the fields carefully levelled for irrigation by (a) wells and (b) canals ? Is there 
any waste of water ? 

10. What is the number of ploughings usually given for each of the chief crops and when are 

they given 7 Does this vary on different classes of soils ? 

11. Is weeding regularly done ? If so, for what crops ? Who do the weeding 7 

12. Have any improved implements been introduced in the village 7 If so, whence have 

they been obtained 7 

13. Have any selected varieties of seeds, as recommended by the Agricultural Department, 

been adopted in the village ? If so, what ? Give details of nunibers and varieties. 
Have the results been good ? Give, if possible, the increase in yields or other advant- 
ages obtained from the use of selected seed ? 

14. What improved methods of cultivation, if any, have been adopted ? What have been 

the results ? 

15. Where is the nearest Demonstration Farm ? Have any demonstrations been made in 

or near the village ? Have any of the zemindars visited an Experimental or Demon- 
stration Farm 7 If there is a District Agricultural Association, do the remindars 
know anything about it 7 Has it conferred any practical benefit on the village 7 

16. Where is the nearest rain-gauge 7 Give monthly figures of rainfall for each of the past 

ten years. 
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8 ’ 9 10 M] i 12 


Special 

cropB. 


1 Rice 

2 J owcar 

3 Bajra 

4 Maize 
6 Til 

6 Sugarcarje 

7 Pepper 

8 Cotton 

9 Indigo 

10 Fruits 

11 Vegetables . 

12 Fodder 

13 Others 

14 Total cropped 
16 Khar aba 

16 Total sown . , 

17 Percentage of 


Sugarcane. 

Cotton. 

Indigo. 


r 18 Wheat 

19 Bariev 

20 Gram 

21 Peas 

22 Tobacco 

23 Fruits 

J 24 Vegetables . . 

' 26 Fodder 

26 Others 

27 Total cropped 

28 Kharaba 

29 Total sown . . 

30 Percentage of kharaba 


g r 31 Total cropped area 
g 32 Total Kharaba 

^ 33 Total sown 

S < 34 Per cent, of kharaba on 
W sown 

§ 35 Per cent, of cropped on 

cultivated area 
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m.— IRRIGATION. ^ 

J . What are the sources of canal irrigation ? Is t he village sit uate d near the “ tail ” ? 
2. Is irrigation by flow or lift ? 

Is canal irrigation reoeived in both harvests ? In the rabi is canal water obtain(;d lor 
sowings only, or are subsequent waterings' also possible ? 

4. When docs canal irrigation usually begin, and when do(;s it stop ? Is it continuous or 
by rotation on different branches or minors of the canal ? 

;■>, How is the internal distribiitiori of water made between cultivators t Is it a fair distri- 
bution ? Do cultivators, who do not require water when their turn comes round, sell 
it to others ? If so, at what rates ? 

6. Give the number of wells (a) in use, (6) capable of use, now and twenty years ago. 

7. When are the wells usually worked ? Give the number of yoke for each well and the 

hours of work done by each yoke in one day. What area can a well irrigate in twenty - 
four hours assuming the number of yoke to be sufficient to keep the well in work tlie 
whoh' of that time ? Give depth of water, and number of hours the well i^an lx; work- 
ed. 

8. Is canal irrigation assisted by wells ? If so, when and to wliat ext(;nt, and for what 

crops ? 

9. If there are barani, well and canal holdings in the village compare the labour and cattle 

necessary for the proper cultivation of ten acres of barani^ well, and canal lands 
respectively. Give the figures for labour and cattle for any of these three types of 
holdings that may exist in the village and ilustrate them by the actuals of ten hold- 
ings of various sizes. 


IV.—HOLDINGS. 

1, From the total number of owners in the village as given in Statement 0 of the Village 

Note Book deduct the number of those whose names have been counted more than 
once. Divide the total cultivated area of the village by this number and so get the 
cultivated area per owner. Compare the result with that obtained for a similar cal- 
oulation on the figures of 1900. 

2. Tf any of the owners own cultivated land outside the village, add the area so owned to 

the total cultivated area of the village, and divide by the number of owners as found 
in I above and so obtain the total cultivated area per owner. Note the number of 
owners who do not cultivate at all. 


3. Give a statement showing — 

Number of proprietary holdings owned : — 

(а) , by a single owner. 

(б) . ,, 2 persons jointly, 

(0) . ,, 3 ,, ,, 

(d) . „ 4 „ 

(e) . 6 

(/). ,, more than 5 persons jointly. 

4. Prepare a statement as follows ; — 

Number of owners who own- - 

(а) , less than 1 acre cultivated land. 

(б) . between 1 and acres land. 

(c) . „ 2i „ 6 „ 

(d) . ,, 5 ff ,, ,, 

<€). „ 7i „ 10 „ 

(/). „ 10 „ 15 „ 

(g) . „ 15 „ 20 „ 

(h) , „ 20 „ 60 „ 

(1) . more than 60 acres land. 


Note — 1. In the case of (a) above, give a complete list of owners with their caste, main 
occupation, etc. 

2. In this statement if three owners own 8 acres jointly and nothing more in the 

village, all three will come into (6). 

3. For this statement take first of all only the cultivated area of the village concerned, 

but in a Remarks Column show the eflect of taking into account the culti* 
vated land owned outside the village, e.gr., if cultivated area outside the vil- 
lage is also taken into account 3 of the owners in class (e) will come into class 
(/), and 2 in class (/) into class (g). 
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5. For classes (a), (6), (c), {d) and (e) above, ascertain which of the owners cultivate the 

whole or part of their own land and in addition also cultivate other land as tenants. 
Then prepare a revised statement as follows : — 

Number of ownera who cultivate: — 

(a). less than 1 acre (. .acres owned ; . .acres rented ). 

(fe). between land2Jacrcs ,, „ ,, ). 

(c) . 5, 2^ »i b ,, ,, ; ,, ,, ). 

(d) . ,, 5 ,, ,, {•• fj >* ; ,, ,, ). 

(e) . 7i „ 10 „ „ „ ). 

6. For (a), (b),{c), (d) and (e) in paragraph 4 above, state for each sub-division, (1) the num* 

her oi owners who actually cultivate in the village ; (2) the number who cultivate 
elsewhere as tenants or owners ; (3) the number who, on account of old age, infirmity, 
youth or other disability, neither cultivate nor have other means of livelihood ; (4) 
the number of owners who do not cultivate, but have other means of livelihood, (a) 
inside the village, (b) outside it, and state what these are ; (6) the number of owners 
who cultivate and have also other means of livelihood, regular or casual. State what 
these are. 

7. How many owners a«?o residoiit in the village ? 

How many of them cultivate ? What do the others do ? 

8. How many owners are non-re3i(^nt ? Of the non-resident able-bodied men, how many 

are (o) in the Army, (6) in Government service, (c) in other service, (d) casual labourers ? 
Give a statement of pay and earnings. 

0. Give a list similar to 3 above showing — 

Number of cultivating holdings cultivated : — 

(а) , by a single cultivator. 

(б) . ,, 2 cultivators jointly. 

(c) . „ 3 

(d) , ,, 4 ,, ,, 

(e) . „ T) 

(/), ,, more than 5 cultivators jointly. 

Note.— H ired labourers will not be counted as cultivators for this purpose. 

10, Prepare a statement similar to 4 above showing— 

Number of cultivators who cultivate — 

(rt). 21 acres cultivated or less. 

(6). between and 5 acres cultivated. 

(0) * »» h ,, 7^ ,, ,, 

(d) . „ U „ 10 „ 

(e) . „ 10 „ 15 „ 

(/). „ 15 „ 20 „ 

(gr). „ 20 „ 50 

(h). more than 50 acres cultivated. 

Note. — 1. Oultivtiting owners and tenants, whether owners or not, will come into this 
account. 

2. If three tenants cultivate 9 acres jointly, each will be credited with 3 acres ; 
if, ill addition, one of them cultivates 4 acres alone, he will come into 
class (c). 

3. Show the effect on the classification, of taking into account land cultivated 
outside the village. 

4. Where there are sub-tenants, these, and not the tenants under whom they 
hold, should be counted. Hired labourers should not be included, but part- 
ners in cultivation should. 

11. What is the number of — 

(1) . occupancy tenants, 

(it), non-occupancy tenants under owners or occupancy tenants, 

(Hi), snb-tenants under tenants-at- will, 

(а) , who own no land at all, 

(б) . who own no land in the village. 

How many are permanently resident in the village ? Give the length of tenancy to 
date as follows : — 

(а) . Less than 3 years. 

(б) . Between 3 and 5 years. 

(c) . „ 6 „ 10 „ 

(d) . More tUan 10 years. 

Note. — W here a son or nephew has carried on the tenancy of his father or nnole, oto, 
the tenancy should be regarded as continuous. 
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12. Of the tenants, how many are village menials ? How many tenants have supplementary 

means of livelihood and what are the supplementary means ? 

13. Read Chapter III. of Dr. Mann’s “ Land and Labour in a Deccan Village'^* Prepare 

a statement of proprietary holdings similar to that on page 47, and a statement 
similar to that on page 51 for evdtivating holdings. 

Note.— Plot in this connection means not necessarily a khasra number. It is used to 
denote an unbroken piece of land and will include several hhaara numbers, 
if these are continuous and held by the same owner or cultivator, as the case 
may bo. 

14. Illustrate graphically the fragmentation of proprietary and cultivating holdings as in 

the charts facing pages 46 and 52 of Dr. Mann’s book. 

Take ton proprietary holdings and illustrate five on each of two sheets, choosing two 
extreme cases of fragmentation and the rest ordinary ones. Do the same for ten culti- 
vating holdings. 

1 5. Take four proprietary holdings in which there is much fragmentation. By means of the 

genealogical tables and the settlement records of the various settlements trace the 
history of each back as far as possible showing how fragmentation has been the result 
of (a) succession, (h) sales, gifts and exchanges, (c) partitions. 

Give examples, if any can be found, of the reverse process of consolidation due to 
owners dying without sons, exchanges, purchases, etc;. 

16. Take four cases in which partition has occurred. Show graphically the extent of frag- 

mentation before and after partition. If possible, select two areas in which more 
than one partition has occurred. 

17. What are the practical disadvantages of fragmentation in this village ? Illustrate your 

answer by reference to specific instances. If possible, give details of litigation arising 
from boundary disputes. In particular, inquire whether any land is lying unculti- 
vated owing to excessive fragmentation. Give a list of some of the smallest plots 
and say what use is made of them. 

13. Can you give any instances in the village in which a cultivator could actually reduce the 
number of workers employed on his holding if consolidation were effected ? 

In practice, would the cultivator reduce his labourers or would the same labourers be 
used, but for leas time ? 

19. What are the objections urged by the zemindars against consolidation of holdings ? 
Have any of them voluntarily agreed to consolidation ? Have practical benefits 
resulted ? 


V.— EFFECT OF TENANCY. 

If possible, compare in as much detail as possible several holdings cultivated by their 
owners with several holdings cultivated entirely by tenants who are not them- 
selves mortgagors nor relations of the owners of the holdings they cultivate. For 
the purpose of this comparison, tenants who do not cultivate themselves should 
not be included. 

1. Is there any difference in the methods of cultivation, number and dates of |)loughings , 

manuring, etc. ? 

2. Is there any difference in the cropping? 

3. Is there any difference in perennials, such as trees, etc., ouythe holdings ? 

4. Is there any difference in efforts at improving land ? 

5. Is there any difference in the cattle, etc., kept ? 

6. Is there any difference in the buildings ? 

7. Is there any difference in education of the children ? 

Amplify, if possible, by reference to actual facts and figures. 

8. Is there any difference in the careers of the children (i. e., working as agriculturists, en- 

gaging in other business, migrating to towns, taking service, etc.) ? 

9. Is there any difference in the standard of living, or of debt, and in the facility with which 

credit can be obtained ? 

10. Do tenants join Co-operative Societies as freely as owners ? 


♦TJniversity of Bombay, Economic Series No. 1, Oxford University Press, Bombay. 





VI.^LAND REVENUE AND TACCAVl. 

1. Whati was bho Hxed land rev’enue imposed at previous settlements and at the last settle- 

ment ? 

2. Give the incidence per cultivated acre of the present fixed demand. 

3. What portion, if any, of the fixed demand is deferred on account of (a) protective well 
leases, (6) other causes ? 

Attach a list of occupiers* rates charged on canal irrigation. 

What has been paid by the village in each of the past five years for (a) Land revenue, 
(b) Cesses, (c) Occupiers* rates, (d) Total. 

Give the average of the period, and the average incidence i^er matured acre. 

6. What coercive processes, if any, have been issued during the past five years for (a) land 

revenue fixed, (6) land revenue fluctuating ? Has land revenue been paid punctually V 
Has the lambardar had to pay part of it out of his own pocket and then recover from 
owners ? 

7. How is the money for land revenue obtained ? Is surplus produce sold ? Te it paid out 

of earnings from casual labour ? Is the money for it borrowed ? Has any money 
been borrowed for this purpose from Co-operative Societies? If so, when, by whom 
and how much ? 

Take 30 specific cases representing large, medium and small owners and record the 
results. 

8. In cases where money was borrowed for the payment of land revenue inquire carefully 

into the causes. Did the borrower sell any of his produce of the harvest in question 
before or after the payment of land revenue ? if so, what did he do with the money 
so obtained ? Did he buy cattle or other necessaries v ith it ? Did lie use it to pay 
ofi debts ? 

9. Are the dates fixed for the payment of land revenue convenient for owners ? If not, 

what other dates would be more convenient ? 

10. What (a) remissions, (6) suspensions, of land revenue, have been granted during the 

past ten years ? Why were they granted in each case ? 

11. Make enquiries similar to those detailed in 8 and 10 above for t he payment of occupi<*rs’ 

rates. 

12. What taccavi has been taken for (a) sinking of wells, {b) other improvements, {o) pur- 

chase of cattle, fodder or seed, during the past ten years ? 

13. Were the instalments repaid with ease ? If not , how were they paid V Were any 

coercive processes necessary ? Was there any attachment and sale of property ? 

14. Is taccavi popular ? Are loans taken from money-lenders when taccavi might be taken ? 

Give specific cases, if any, and record the reason. If taccavi is not popular, what 
are the reasons, as given by the zemindars ? 

VII.— INDEBTEDNESS. 

1. What ai e the chief i)urposes for which loans are taken ? Give approximate percentage 

of principal in each case, showing what is due to {a) personal expenditure, such as 
food, clothing, marriage, funeral, litigation, (6) professional expenditure such as seed, 
cattle, land improvement, land revenue, taccavi, rent, purchase of land. 

2. If a member of a Co-operative Society for five years or more, state : — 

{i). amount of old debt repaid borrowing from the society, 

(it), amount of old debt repaid by his own saving, 

(iii). land redeemed by borrowing from the society, 

{iv). land redeemed by his own saving, 

(v), land bought, 

{vi), land taken in mortgage. 

Give amount paid in each case. 

3. Who are the money-lenders ? Zemindars or non-zemindars ? Give their number in 

each case. Are zemindars replacing non-zemindars as money-lenders, and with 
what results ? Give the ordinary business terms of each class. Do they vary their 
terms according to the security ottered ? On what security is money lent ? What 
are the terms of repayment ? is recovery of Joans strictly enforced? 

4. Give the approximate yearly income of persons whose chief profession is money-lend- 

ing ? 

6. Try to ascertain the sources from which repayments are made, as for example : — sale 
of produce, grain or fodder, sale of cattle, sale of land, mortgage of land, sale or mort- 
gage of houses, cash earnings, or other sources. 

6. From above discuss actual indebtedness you observed: how far due to poverty, ignorance, 

social observances, improvidence, temptation of im-rcased credit and increased pros- 
perity, diminished ability to repay through reduction of income, bad seasons, unsound 
credit. Is (a) the land revenue, or (6) enhancenment of land revenue, or (c) too early 
a date for payment of the same, mentioned as a cause ? Do the money-lenders 
encourage debt ? 

7, Can you give any facts as to the effect of indebtedness on the people ? 
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VIII.— MORTGAGES* 


Genbbal.. 

Give an abstract from Statement No. 6 of the Village Note Book, showing quadrennially 
foT the last 20 years — 

(а) . Number of mortgages. 

(б) . (i). Total area mortgaged. 

(ii). Cultivated area mortgaged. 

(c) . Laud Revenue assessed on mortgaged area. 

(d) . Proportion that total and cultivated area mortgaged bears to the total and culti- 

vated area of village. 

Give for each mortgage the following information : — 

{a), (t). Total area owned by the mortgagor. 

(ii). Cultivated area owned by the mortgagor. 

(6). (*). Total area mortgaged. 

(ii). Cultivated area mortgaged. 

(c) . Bate of mortgage. 

(d) » Amount of mortgage debt and multiple of land revenue it j cpjosents. 

(e) . Form of mortgage : — (a) whether for fixed term, in which case, length of period 

and year of expiry should be given; or (6) until repayment of mortgage debt, etc., 
with possession or without possession. 

(/), Whether, when the mortgage is with possession, the mortgagor cultivates as a 
tenant, and if so, on what rent ? If not, who cultivates the land ? 

Prepare a statement in the following form ; — 

Number of proprietary holdings in which there are mortgages. 

(a). Total.. 


owned 

»» 

is less than 1 acre, 
between 1 and 24 

acres. 

fy 

»» ,, 

5 

>» 

»> 

yy 5 f p 




tr 7^ ,, 

10 

»> 

»» 

„ 10 »» 

16 

»> 

»» 

Id y f 

20 

»> 

»» 

„ 20 „ 

60 

♦> 

>> 

more than 

60 

it 


Mortgages made in last 
quadrennium previous 
to 1902 in which 
quadrennial jamabandi 
was prepared, and in 
each succeeding 
quadrennial jamabandi. 

Total area 
under 
mortgage. 

Cultivated 
area under 
mortgage. 

Mortgage 

debt. 

Average 
mortgage 
value per 
acre. 

Average 
mortgage 
value per 
acre culti- 
vated. 

Mortgage 
debt as 
multiple 
of land 
revenue. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) . 

(7) 


200 

160 

20,000 

100 

133 

160 

•• 

16,000 

76 

100 

120 


of the Village Note Books. 

2. Where the mortgage money actually received was less than that recorded in 
Statement No. 5 of the Village Note Book or in the mortgage deed, the actual, 
if ascertainable, should be entered in red ink below that recorded in column 
4 above. Entries in columns (5), (6) and (7) should also be made on the basis 
of actuals, as illustrated above. 

♦The Special Questionnaire for Mortgages should be answered if the investigator thinke 

useful results will be obtained. 
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5. Hodemptioii 

(а) . Give infonafition for redemptions similar to that given for mortgages in para 

above. r • o 

(б) . Prepare a statement for redemptions similar to that given in statement para 4 

but omit the last 3 columns. ^ ‘ * 

(c) . For each of the redemptions made between 1913 and the present day ascertain 

whether (1) redemption was automatic ; (2) other land was sold or mortgaged in 
ordei- to effect the redemption ; (3) redemption was made by the owner, mortgagor 
or a subsequent vendee ; (4) how the money was obtained to carry out the redemp- 
tion ^ ‘ 

(d) . Have mortgages, not subject to automatic redemption, been redeemed and other 

mortgages, subject to automatic redemption, contracted in their place ? Give in 
each such case briefly the terms of the old mortgage and of the new-^-(area, mort- 
gage debt, interest payable, period of new mortgage, etc.). * 

0. For the total mortgages now in existence state what area is mortgaged to— 

(а) , zemindars of the village, 

( б ) . other zemindars, 

(c) . money-lenders, not belonging to agricultural tribes, 

(d) . others. 

Give any information you may acquire about money-lending mortgagees. 

7. Have landowners who wish to mortgage their land any difficulty in finding mortgagees t 

8. Have mortgagors who wish to change a mortgage of a more burdensome kind into a 

mortgage under Section 6 (a) of the Land Alienation Act any difficulty in doing so ? 
Is there any combination among money-lenders to prevent this ? ^ 

9. In oases where mortgages have been contracted during the past ten years, ascertain i 

(a) . The reason why the mortgage was made. 

(b) . Did the mortgagor get the money in cash ? If so, what did he do with it ? 

(c) . If the mortgage consideration was extinction of debts, how wore these debts con- 

tracted ? 

{(/-). Where tliere are several shareholders, ascertain whether the mortgage is by all or by 
only some of the shareliolders. 

IX.— SALES OF LAND. 


1. Prepare a statement as follows : — 


Sales made in last 
quadrennium previous 
to 1902 in which 
quadrennial jamabandi 
was prepared, and in 
each succeeding quad- 
rennial jamabandi. 

Total area 
sold. 

Cultivated 
area sold. 

Sale 

prices. 

Average 
sale value 
per acre, 
i. 4/2. 

Average 
sale value 
per acre 
cultivated 
i.e., 4/3. 

Sale price 
as 

multiple 
of land 
revenue. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

•• 

200 

160 

Rs. 

20,000 

16,000 

Rs. 

100 

76 

Rs. 

133 

100 

160 

T26 


Note. — 1 . The necessary information will hav<^ to bo obtained from Statement No. 5 of 
the Village Note Books. 

2. Where the sale j)rice actually received was less than that recorded in Stalemenl 
No. o of the Village Note Books or in the sale deed, the actual, if ascertain- 
able, should be entered in red ink below that recorded in column 4 above. 
Entries in columns (5), (6) and (7) should also be made on the basis of actual, 
as illustrated above. 
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2. Show for each quadrennial period fche sales — 

(t). By agriculturists — 

(а) , to zemindars of the village, 

(б) . other zemindars, 

(c) . money-lenders, other than those of agricultural tribes, 

(d) . others. 

(it). By non-zemindars — 

(а) , to zemindars of the village, 

(б) . other zemindars, 

(c) . money-lenders, other than those of agricultural tribes, 

(d) . others. 

Give any information you may acquire about money-lending vendees. 

S. Have any persons who formerly did not own land in the village or elsewhere purchased 
land in the village during the past twenty years ? How many of these were, at the 
time of purchase, cultivating land as teiiauts-at-will in the village or elsewhere ? 
What were their cjastes ? 

4. Have any small holders (owners of less than 6 acres cultivated at time of sale or pur- 
chase)— 

(1) . lost land by sale during the past twenty years ? 

(2) . gained land by purchase during the past twenty years ? 

What was the effect— 

(1) . on reducing their* holdings ? 

(2) . on increasing their liol dings ? 

o. Investigate in the case of ten sales made during the past five years the causes of sale. 

0. Have any sales been made during the past ten years in order to redeem mortgages on 

other land ? If so, give details. 

7. Have any mortgages been made during the past ten years in order to purchase other* 
land ? If so, give details. 

X.—SALE OF VILLAGE PRODUCE. 

1. Describe the methods of sale — 

(i) . Give the prices at which six principal crops of the village were sold in each of the last 

five years. 

(ii) . Give also the prices of these six pi'oducts for each year as entered in the Circle Note 

Book, 

(ni). State generally who are the purchasers and how the prices are fixed between them 
and the growers. Note specdally whether the price is fixed before, at the time, or 
after the produce is handed over, and whether the seller exercises any real in- 
fluence ill deciding the prices. 

(tv). Where a grower sells to his family shopkeeper, how is the account adjusted ? Does 
the latter pay at once in cash or does he credit the grower’s account ? If the 
latter, how long after the delivery of the produce and at what rates ? 

(w). Where a grower is in debt and sells to his creditor, does he get as good a price as a 
grower who is not in debt ? If not, what is the difference ? 

(vi). How much of the surplus was carried by the producer for sale in a central market ? 
Is there any custom of selling in a central market through brokers who act as 
agents for the producers ? 

(vii). Describe the methods of purchase followed by purchasers in the central market — 

(а) . Who pays the arhat f 

(б) . Who tests the accuracy of the scales and measures used ? 

(c) . Who pays the weighing charges ? 

(d) . Give details of all other charges. 

(e) . Does the cultivator get the rates prevailing in the central market for his 

products ? 

2. How many central markets are there in the neighbourhood ? What is the distance of 

each from the village ? 

:i. How far is the nearest railway station ? Is it reached by a metalled road ? 

4. How many roads leading to the principal markets arc available to the cultivator ? Are 

they JeoAiheha roads or metalled ? 

What is their condition in the rainy season ? 

5. What are the means of conveyance available — 

(a) gaddas ; (b) donkeys ; (c) camels ; (d) others 

6. Was any produce held up during the past five years in order to secure a better price ? 

How far does the local Credit Society, if there is any, help towards this end ? 

7. wState the dates when the land revenue is ordinarily collected in the village. Does the 

land revenue demand tend to make the cultivator sell his produce at once ? State 
the land revenue demand in terms of w^ht of produce at the actual village price, 

8. If a Co-operative Sale Society exists, describe the benefits actually derived from it. 

0. What are the articles manufactured in the village ? How are they sold 1 
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XI.— PURCHASES AND INDUSTRY. 


1. How do villagers purchase commodities required — 

(а) , for industrial and agricultural use ? 

(б) . for their own household consumption ? 

2. What is the number of petty shopkeepers in the village and what commodities do they 

sell ? 

3. What are the chief markets from which commodities are purchased and what is their 

distance from the village ? 

4. Are goods purchased on credit or on cash ? If tlic former, how are payments made ? 

For how long do credit accounts run ? What disadvantages result from credif pur- 
chases ? 

5. Are the goods adulterated or pure ? If the foimer, find out if possible the loss to the 

consumer due to this ? 

6. Take measures and scales used hy shopkeepers and test their accuracy. Note the dis- 

crepancy in each case. 

7. If goods are purchased from a Co-operative Supply Society or Union, eomi>are the prices 

with those of the local shops. 

8. Do any village industries exist in the village ? Give details. 

9. How is cotton ginned ? Is spinning done in the village ? If so, by whom ? 

Is any thread imported ? What is the number of looms ? Who does the weaving ? 
Is the cloth used for viilagi' consumption or is any exported ? 

10. What is the numher of oil-presses V Who owns them ? Are they all in use ? Who 

works them ? 

11. Is Hour ground in the village V If so, how V Who owns and v ho works the mills ? 

12. Is sugarcane pressed in the village ? How many presses are there ? Who owns and 

who works them ? 


Xri.—PRICE OF LAND. 

1. From the statement relating to sahis obtain the perceiitag(5 increase or decrease in the 

sale price of land- — 

(а) , between 1895 — 991 

> and the last ciuadi'ennial period. 

(б) . between 190.5— 09 j 

2. Compare the above percentages with the percentage variations in cash rents between the 

same periods. 

3. See para. 376 of Work out the general rist* in prices by the 

second method explained therein, (a) since 1895— 99, {b) since 1905—09, tahing for 

the purpose the six most important eroi s in the village and using yields in accordance 
with the instructions given in Question 6 of the Chapter on Yields. 

4. Compare the percentages in Question 1 with the percentages in Question .‘I. 

5. If any land now' under c^ash rents has been purdiased during the past live year^ give the 

following figures separately for each transaction : — 

(a ) . area of land sold ; 

(b) . total purchase price ; 

(c) . average price per acre ; 

(d) . cash rent per acre ; 

(e) . per cent, return of (d) on (c) ; 

(/). cash rent per acre after deducting actual expenses paid by the landlord ; 

(f 7 ). per cent, return of (/) on (c). 

0. 'J’ake three holdings sold during the past five years not undcj* cash rents. Jf reliable 

figures are available, work out the net per cent, return to the landlord on the pur- 
chase price. 

XIII.— YIELDS. 

1. Attach to your report a list of the yields assumed by the Settlement Ojftieer at last 

Settlement for each class of soil and each crop in the circle in which the village is 
situated ; and the estimates issued by the Director of Land Records. 

2. Attach a copy of the Settlement Officer’s inspection note of the village. 

3. .Enquire into the character of each harvest for the last five years for each of the chief 

crops. Classify it as very good, good, aho\ e average, average, below' average, poor, 
bad, according to its character. 

4. Give the zemindars’ estimate of the yield in muunds per acre of each of the main crops 

for each of the above harvests on each class of soil. 

Make your enquiries from various zemindars at various times and note the replies of 
each. Attach these to your report for puqmses of comparison and give your opinion 
as to the reliability of the zemindar’s estimate. 
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5, Take the {Settlement Ottioer’s asfiiumed yields for the circle and adjust them for tke 
village as follows : — 

If Settlement Officer classed the village as average take the yields as they are ; if 
he classed it as very good, good or above average, make suitable addition to the 
yields ; if he classed it as had,, poor or below average, make suitable deductions. 

0. In using “ yields ” for general calculations use your “ ascertained ” yields if you regard 
them as reliable. Otherwise use the adjustect settlement yields described in paragraph 
5 above. 


XiV.— RENr8. 
A. — OjfiNmtAL. 


1. Prepare the following statement ; — 





Area cultivated by ten an is- at- will. 



Area culti- 





Total cultivated area 

Area culti- 

vated by 





of village. 

vated by 

occupancy 

Paying at 

Paying at 


Paying 


owner. 

tenants. 

revenue 

batai 

Paying 

other 




rates. 

rates. 

cash rents. 

rents. 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

G 

7 


Acre 

Acre 

Acre 

Acre 

Acre 

Acre 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1 per cent. 

per ({cnt. 

per eeiit. 


of 

of 

of 

1 of 

of 

of 


total. 

total. 

total. 

total. 

total. 

total. 


2. Is there any difficulty in obtaining tenants ? 

3. Are changes frequent among tenants ? Investigate conditions regarding tlie period of 

tenancy on thirty holdings. 

4. Do (a) tenants, [h) landlords, prefer cash or share rents ? 

Give reasons. Does their preference depend on kinds of crops or irrigation ? 

5. Read Chapter XX, of Dom/c’-v “ SeUfemevt Manual,"' and according to the principles 

there laid down, work out the cash rents paid on different classes of soil. 

6. Have cash rents risen with the rise in the value of agricultural ])roduce ? (Use material 

in Statement 8 of the Village Note Book to answer tliis question). 

7. Are zabti rents paid on particular crops ? If so, on what crops and at what rates ? 

8. Is there any case of an owner taking fixed grain rents, irrespective of the state of the 

crop ? Cite all such rents. 

9. Do landlords give any advances to tenants in cash or grain ? If so, on what terms and 

how do they recover ? Does the owner lend seed to his tenants and if so, on what 
terms ? 

10. Does the tenant receive from the owner any assistance or has the tenant any rights 

regarding assistance towards (a) material for houses, (6) grazing, (c) fuel, {d) site for 
house, (e) water for any purposes, (/) natural products of the soil ? 

11. Is the exercise of the rights limited to the tenant’s own requirements or has he any right 

of sale ? 

12. What rights, if any, has a tenant regarding the use of trees on the land and the planting 

of new trees ? 

13. Does the tenant make any gift of animal produce, such as milk, a goat at Bakr-Id, eggs, 

poultry, etc., to the owner ? 

14. Does the owner make any such gift to the tenant, e. y., a feast at the principal holy day 

or after harvest ? 

15. Does either owner or tenant make any gift, such as a feast at harvest time, to the 

labourers ? 

16 Can you find any instance of aid rendered by the owner to tl\e tcnarit to combat y)ests, 
such as locusts, rats, etc. ? 

17. Does the tenant render any similar aid to the owner ? 

18, Does the tenant render any personal service to the owner — 

(a) on social occasions such as marriage, (6) on shikar, (c) on the entertainment 
of guests, (d) or otherwise ? 
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where grazing is included in the tenancy, does the owner provide any part of the stock ? 

If so, describe the custom or contract. Does the tenant pay rent in stock ? Does 
the owner share the produce, e. g.y milk, wool, young stock ? 

20. Does the owner actually influence or direct the rotation or the selection of crops to bo 
grown ? Have you found any instance of an owner insisting on a certain crop being 
grown or on a certain rotation ? 

21. Can the owner graze his cattle on his tenant’s fields after the crops are cut ? 

22. Does the tenant get all the manure, or does the owner claim any share ? 

23. Does the owner make the tenant grind his grain at the owner’s mill (for districts such as 

Kangra, where owners keep mills) ? 

24. Are there any conditions forbidding the cultivation of part of the lands under tenancy. 

such as the reservation of lands for grazing ? 

25. Can you find any other conditions of tenancy not referred to above, which are observed 

generally without being anywhere recorded, e. presumably the tenant admits the 
right of the owner to visit the fields and view the crops ? 

20. Can you find any instance of an owner evicting a tenant forbad cultivation, faulty rota- 
tion, etc. ? 

B. — Batai Rents. 

1 . What are the usual rates on different classes of soil in each harvest ? 

2. How does the batai rate vary with the crop, such as wheat, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, 

fruit (mangoes) ? 

3. How does the batai rate vary with the custom according as the landlord or tenant, pays 

the revenue, water rate, local rate, other dues or some of these ? 

4. Are there any additional cesses paid to the landlord ? If so, what ? (e. (j., haq zimindari 

2 seers per maurid). 

5. Is the crop divided on the tenant’s land or at the owner’s house ? Does the owner or 

tenant carry the owner’s share to his granary ? 

6. Describe in detail an actual partition of the crop witnessed by yourself. Note deductions 

for charity ; and to whom they go. 

7 What deductions are made from common heap for menials ? Who threshes the 
owner’s share ? What payment is made ? Who does the reaping, and how are the 
reapers paid ? When tlie tenants themselves do the reaping, do they receive the 
reapers’ dues, if any ? 

8, What services, ijf any, do these menials render (a) to the owner, (d) tenant, in consideration 

of the portions received from the common heap ? 

9. Who provides the seed ? 

10. Is it, or any portion of it, deducted from the common heap before sharing V 

11. If so, is the quantity deducted the actual quantity used, or is a little extra deducted 

over and above this V Who takes the seed so deducted ? 

12. What deductions not so far mentioned are made from the common heap ? 

13. Are the fodder crops shared ? If so, give the rates for various fodder crops. 

14. Do landlords allow any coiKtessions regarding fodd<u*, e. </., do they exclude from division 

a few kanals under fodder crops f What concessions do they allow ? Does the owner 
allow the ti'iiaut a plot for vegetables or other produce for his own household use, 
taking no share for liimself ? Is there any crox^ of whi(;h the owner takes no share 
(such as a catch oroj), e. g., settji after cotton) ? 

15. Where concessions for fodder are given, does the tenant make any gift of animal produce 

to the owner in return ? 

16. Is the straw divided ? If so, of what erox>s and in what shares ? 

17. Is there any condition jjrohibiting fodder or straw from being sold off the land ? 

18. Does the lamilord impose any conditions regarding the area or kind of fodder crops ? 

If so, what ? 

19. What changes have occurred in batai rates during the past twenty years ? 

20. Do mortgagees charge higher rates of batai than owners ? 

21. Do all batai tenures run from year to year or is there any instance of a lease or contract 

for more than one year ? 

22. Is there any instance of a share tenant sub -letting to another ? If so, does this indicate 

a right to sub -let ? If there is no instance, is this because the owners reserve this 
right when letting his land ? 

23. Make a special enquiry of ten holdings under batai rents. Ascertain from the Kkasra 

QirdawuH what crops (area, irrigation, etc.) were grown on each during the past 
live years. Ascertain, if jjossible, what was (1) the tenant’s share in mau^s of each 
eroi3, (2) the landlord’s share, in any or all of these live years. (If this information 
cannot be obtained, do not attempt to estimate it yourself.) 

24. If accurate information can bo obtained to Que.sUou 23, then work out the value at the 

prices current at the harvest in question of the (1) tenant’s share, (2) landlord’s share. 
If information for both harvests in a year is available, then work out the value of the 
total rent received per evUivated acre : — 

Total value of rent, Rs. 350. 

Total oultivated area of holdij 3 g» 35 acres. 

Average rent per acre cultivated. Re. 10, 
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XV.— EXPEx\8ES OF OULTI\ ATION. 
I . All classes of cultivation — 


(a\ Pabticttlar Holdings. 

Take five particular holdings for investigation. State for each of them : — 

(i). Area cultivated, with kinds of soil (nahri, chahi, etc.), and uncultivated. 

Area sown in last five years with crops sown. * 

Area returned as matured, kharaba, etc. 

(ii). Cultivators, with details of working members of family, including every one who 
assists in any process of agriculture upon the holding. 

(in). Partners in cultivation, with details as above. 

(iv). Labourers paid in cash or kind throughout the year, with detail of payments, 
service rendered, hours and days of work. 

(v). Cattle employed, with duties performed by them. Give details of days and 
hours worked throughout the year. Is any use made of them when not 
required for any agricultural process upon the holdings ? Give details. 

( vi). State if any cattle are hired, with details of hours, days and payments. 

(vii). What manures are used ? How much is bought and how much home-produced ? 

What was the value of the former ? Give details as to utilisation. Poes 
the landlord pay for any part of the manure ? 

(vm). What fodder is used for the cattle employed (para. (?;) above) ? How much 
is home-produced and how much bought ? Give values, and details of 
disposal. 

(ix). What grain is fed to cattle ? How much is bought and how much home-pro- 
duced ? Give values, and details of disposal. 

(a;). What implements are used ? Which are bought and which home-made ? 
Give values ; how long does each one last ? Distinguish between those 
bought for cash and those supplied under custom for payment in kind. 

(xi) . Give details of any implements hired, up to the final harvesting of the grain 

Give details of period of hire, amount of payment made in cash or kind. 

(xii) . Give details of any other miscellaneous tools used. 

(xiii). Give details of any other expenses of cultivation ,• salt for cattle, medicine 
for cattle, repairs, rakhas, carriage of manure to the fields, if not already in- 
cluded. 

(xiv) . Has the cultivator got a cart V If so, detail the uses to which it is put ; 

expenses of initial cost and maintenance, earnings in cash or kind, with 
details of hours and days ; distinguish between work on the cultivation of 
the holdings, and work independent of this. Estimate value of work done 
in connection with cultivation of the holding. 

(xv) . Seed. — Give rate per acre for different crops on different classes of soil. Who 

provides it ? What is its value at sowing time ? Where is it obtained 
from ? 

(xvi) . Sowing, — Atq there any expenses of sowing not included in above ? 

(xvii). Cultivation after sowing. — Are there any expenses not included above? Give 
details. Give details as to weeding ; who does it ? 

(xviii). Harvesting . — Are there any expenses not included in above ? What are they ? 

(xix) . Deductions from common heap, — Distinguish those which relate to expenses 

of cultivation. Give values. 

(xx) . Threshing, winnowing. — Are there any expenses not included above ? What 

expenses are incurred in carriage of crop to shop or granary or to landlord’s 
house ? 

(xxi). Give any examples of extraordinary expenses of cultivation within recent 
years due to calamities of season, such as flood. Has seed had to be re-sown 
more than once ? Is there any expenditure oii hedging or on protection 
of the holding apart from particular crops, or on making boundaries ? 

(6). General. 

(i), Givefigures for cattle, sheep, goats, etc., for each of the last five cattle censuses. 
How have increases or decreases in the cattle, etc., affected the supply of 
manure ? If cattle, etc., have decreased, have cultivators made good the 
supply of manure in any other way ? 

(ii). Do the owners of cattle sell the bones of dead animals ? If so, to whom ? If 
they are not sold, what use is made of them ? 

(Hi), Are there any grazing grounds in the village, apart from fallow lands ? What 
is their area compared with the area of similar lands twenty years ago ? 
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{iv). Is there a Government forest or rahh near by in which the village cattle graze f 
If so, what facilities for grazing are allowed and on what fees ? 

(v). What are the sources of fuel in the village ? 

Is cow-dung used for fuel ? If so, make an estimate of the percentage of 
the total cow-dung so used. 

(rt). If there is a Government forest or rakh near the village ; do the villagers obtain 
fuel therefrom ? If so, on what conditions and on what payments ? 

2. Well Cultivation — 


{a). Particular Holdings. 

{i). When was the well sunk and how much did it cost ? 

Did the owner have it sunk through a contractor or did he himself superintend 
the work ? Did he buy the bricks or have them made himself ? 

Hi). How did the owner find the capital? Did he take a taccavi loan ? Did he 
borrow from a money-lender ? If so, how much did he borrow, what was 
the rate of interest and when did he pay off the loan ? 

What are the expenses of maintenance borne (1) by the owner, (2) by the 
tenant, apart from the work done by the tarkhatif kvmkar or lohar in return 
for harvest dues ? To what did they actually amount during each of the 
past five years ? 

(6), General. 

(iv). What is the present cost of sinking a well ? How does it compare with the 
cost of twenty, ten and five years ago ? 

{v). Split up the cost into its component parts — price of bricks, payments to divers, 
to hired labourers, wood work, etc. 

(vi). What is the cost of a chakla chob ? Of what wood is it made ? How long does 
it last ? 

{vii). How many bullocks are used (a) for the well, (b) for ploughing, on an average- 
sized well holding ? Give specific examples. 

3. For Canal-Irrigated Holdings. 

Are the water-channels regularly cleared ? Does the owner or tenant clear them ? 

What is the cost of clearance per acre irrigated — (check by particular exam- 
ples) ? 

XVT.— consumption. 

L Take the following classes of the village population for separate examination : — 

(a). Well-to-do land-owners. 

lb). Small land-owners and well-to-do tenants. 

(c) . Small tenants and agric\dtural Iabourer.s. 

(d) . Village menials. 

(e) . Well-to-do non-a^griculturists. 

(/). Other non-aericulturists not included in any of the above classes. 

For each class give a description from personal observation so far as possible: — 

(а) , ol the number of meals each day at different seasons of the year; 

(б) . the kind of food taken at each meal, e. g., lossi, pulses, vegetables, etc. 

2. Take up the following distribution according to ages and sexes : — 

Males and Females separately : — 

(а) . Below 5 years of age. 

(б) . Between 5 and 10 years of age. 

(c). „ 10 „ 15 „ 

id), „ 15 25 „ 

(e). „ 25 „ 55 ,. 

(/)• Over 56 years of age. 

Give the average monthly consumption of different kinds of food for each age period 
of each class of the population mentioned in Question 1 . For cereals, pulses, ghi, 
millets and for other articles which can be so expressed, express the result in seers. 

3. If possible, obtain actual figures of consumption of the chief articles of food, wheat, mil- 

lets, pulses, etc., for ten families during a year and check your results in Question 2 
against these known quantities. 

In the case of wheat, for instance, it should be possible to ascertain — 

(а) . Amount in stock with a family before the new wheat is brought in. 

(б) . The amount, if any, of this sold during the following year. 

(c). The amount of the rabi crop reserved for home consumption, 

{a). Sales and purchases during the year. 

(e). Amounts in stock at the end of the year. 
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Knowing the number, fix and ages of the family and dependents fed, the results of 
Question 2 can be checked. If information relating to particular families can be ob 
tained easily the figures for as many families as possible should be stated. 

4, What classes of the population oat meat ? What kinds of meat do they cat ? Do they 

consume meat regularly or only occasionally ? Give a rough estimate of the meat 
consumption of the village for a year. 

5, What is the milk production of the village (a) cows, (6) buffaloes, (c) goats ? Is any 

milk exported ? Is any milk imported */ How is the milk consumed, as gf^i or lassi 
or milk ? 

Is the milk supply adequate for the needs of the population ? 

6, Do the food grains produced in the village suffice for the consumption ? Is there any 

export ? If so, of what grains ? What other articles of food are imported and ex- 
ported ? 

7, How do the people vary their diet in times of scarcity ? Give information for each 

class separately. At such times do any of the population leave the village for work 
outside ? Where do they go and for what work ? 

8, Ascertain, if possible, what changes in diet have occnried during the past fifteen years ? 

Special Questionnaire for Mortgages. 

PART I. — For each mortgage. 

(1) . Give caste or tribe of — 

(а) , mortgagor, noting whether he is — 

(i), a member of a notified agricultural tribe in the district, or 
(n*). not a member of such a tribe ; 

(б) . mortgagee, noting whether he is — 

(t), a member of a notified agricultural tribe ; or 

(n), not a member of such a tribe, but the holder of a certificate as an agricul 
tiirist under the original Alienation of Land Act, (XIII of 1900) ; or 
(ni). not a member of such a tribe and not the holder of such a certificate. 

(2) . Is the mortgage embodied in a — 

(а) , registered deed, or 

(б) . unregistered deed, or 

(c). only in the mutation register and Jamahandi ? 

(3) , Give the particulars of the mortgage — 

(а) , date ; 

(б) . area mortgaged — 

(t), uncultivated ; 

(fi). cultivated Barani ; 

(Hi), cultivated Nahri ; 

{iv). cultivated Ghahi; 

(v), is a share in the Shamilat oxpresslv included ? ; 

(c) . any additional security such as houses, trees, etc. ; 

(d) . sum inserted in the mortgage as consideration, with any additional details given 

therein ; 

(e) . sum due now as calculated from the mortgage deed and any endorsements there- 

on. 

(4) . Classify the mortgage as to whether it is — 

(<). without possession 

(a), in the form of clause (6) section 6, Land Alienation Act; 

(65* la some other form ; give points where it differs from above ; 

{ii), with possession — 

(а) , in form of clause {a) of section 6, Alienation of Land Act ; 

(б) , in form of clause (u) of section 6, Alienation of Land Act ; 

(c) . without any condition for automatic redemption, with bai-bilwafa clause ; 

(d) . as above without bai-hilwafa clause ; 

(fi). any other form. 

(6). In (c), (d) and (e) above, note what is the condition as to interest. Is the rent to be 
taken as interest on the whole amount of the consideration or on only a part ? 

(6) . In (c), (d) and (e) above, note the condition on which the mortgage may be redeemed. 

(7) . Trace the history of the mortgage as far hack as you can. 

Give particulars of — 

(t). previous deeds, 

(ii) , consideration, 

(iii) . area, 

(iv) . amounts of principal and interest, 

(v) . any payments towards redemption or reduction of tlie debt, 

(vi), purpose givep for further borrowing. 
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(8) , What changes have taken place in the area mortgaged during the period of the mort- 
gage, such as increase of cultivated area, increase of chahi or nahri ? 

(9) . During the currency of the mortgage, note any change in the land revenue assessed on 
the area mortgaged. 

(10) . From tlie revenue records of the village estimate the value of the land mortgaged 
at the time of each quadrennial Jamahandi. 

(11) . (a). In mortgages with possession, note who has cultivated the land during the cur- 
rency of the mortgage (as entered in successive Jamabandis). 

(a). Note the rout as entered in successive Jarnabandis. 

(c). Attempt an estimate of the value of the rent paid in kind, based upon the Director 
of Land Records’ outturns and Tahsil prices. 

(12) . If original mortgagee is alive and trustworthy information is available, ascertain 
from what source the mortgagee obtained the consideration money, e. g., whether he borrowed 
it from a money-lender, or saved it from his pay in civil or military employ, or from some other 
source . 

[Note. — Where the bai-bihvafa clause has been struck out by the Deputy Commissioner 
classify as (c)]. 

(13) . Is the mortgagee the real party advancing the money, or is he the agent of another 
party (bendm) ; give such particulars as you may be able to obtain in case you believe the tran- 
saction is beri'hni. Note specially if there is any attempt at evasion of the Alienation of Land 
Act. 

(14) . Is there any evidence of a prior mortgage having been redeemed under the conditions 
of section 6, Alienation of Land Act, and of the same land having been re-mortgaged to the 
same mortgagee ? 

If so, give such information as may be available that throws light on the effects of the 
Alienation of Land Act and attempts to evade it. 

From the information you have gathered, note whether the mortgage was for the 
benefit of the mortgagor, e,g., to enable him to improve his land or increase his income or was 
merely an abuse of credit, enabling him to meet unproductive expenditure or to secure debts 
inourred on unproductive expenditure. (Classify axS an abuse of credit, every contract that was 
not directed at the economic improvement of the mortgagor.) 

PART II. — General Questions for the Assessment Circt.e unuer Investigation, 

1, Classify existing mortgages into — 

(а) , executed prior to Sth June 1901 ; 

(б) . executed subsequent to this date ; 

Sub-divide these into (a. i) and {b, i) between membt^rs of what are now agricultural 

tribes ; 

{a. ii) and {b,ii) between members of what are now agricultural tribes and others ; 
note if any statutory “ agriculturists ” are among the “ others;” 

{a. Hi) and (6. in) between parties, neither of whom are members of what are now 
agricultural tiibes. 

2. Note in the above classification the number of mortgages (a) secured by a registered 

deed, (b) secured by an unregistered deed, (c) not embodied in a deed. 

3, Note in the above classification the total area mortgaged, uncultivated, cultivated 

barani, chahi and ruihri ; note the number which include a share in the shamilat* 

4. Note in the above classification the total consideration money entered in the deed or 

mutation register, and the total which you have now found to bo due. 

6. Note in the above classification the distribution of mortgages by classes (Part I, Q. 4). 

6. Summarise the information collected as to the bai-bilwafa clause (Part I, Q. 4), with 

reference to the classification in paragraph 1 above. 

7. Summarise the information collected as to the conditions relating to interest (Part I, 

Q. 5) with reference to the classification in paragraph 1 above. 

8. Summarise the information collected as to redemption (Part I, Q. 6). 

9. Summarise the information obtained as to the history of mortgages (Part I, Q. 7). 

10. Summarise the information obtained as to changes in the area mortgaged (Part I, Q. 8), 

in the land revenue assessed (Q. 9), and in the value (Q. 10), 
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11. Summarise the information as to cultivation and rent, giving such reference to the ulassi- 
hoation as may prove of value. 

li» Is the mortgage money derived from non-agriculturist money-lenders, from agricul- 
turist money lenders or from savings from salaries or other earnings ? (Part I, Q. 12). 

13, Oiscuss the information gathered as to the benami transactions and evasions of the 

Alienation of Land Act. (Part I, Q. 13, 14). 

14, Discuss the economic effects on the land-owners of the power to mortgage, their land 

(Part I, Q. 15), encouragement of extravagance, encouragement of land improvement, 
etc. 

15, Discuss the information you have secured bearing on the rise of mortgagees from amongst 

agricultural tribes, from the points of view of {i) number of such mortgagees at differ- 
ent dates ; (ii) number of mortgages at different dates ; (Hi) consideration money 
advanced. Is there any evidence of a decline in mortgages ; (iv) in favour of non- 
ag ricultural mortgagees ; (v) by agricultural mortgagors ? 

16, Note any general conclusions which the evidence leads you to make on the subject of 

mortgages in the area under investigation. 

Special Questionnaire on Qoats. 

1, Give the number of goats in the village, classify by sex, and add details as to variety, 

if there is any local variety recognised. 

2, Give details of the owners, with caste, tribe, main occupation, religion, and note which 

of them are — (a) owners of land in the village, (5) co-sharers in the shamilat, (c) tenants 
without proprietary right, (d) menials who do not cultivate as tenants, (e) other non 
cultivators. 

3, Who looks after the goats ? Note the common custom in the village for night and day 

herding ; give the age, sex and tribe or caste of the goatherd. 

4, Where the goatherd is not a relative of the owner, give particulars of the remuneration 

he receives. 

6. What are the goats fed on ? Note how far they are fed on grain or other food other 
than leaves ; on leaves on owner’s private land, on leaves from shamilatf or from road 
side trees, government lands, etc. 

6. Are the goats confined or let loose to browse at will ? What check is exercised over 

browsing ? 

7. Do goats live on food which other domestic animals do not touch, or do they compete with 

other domestic animals for food ? Do they eat grass in competition with sheep or 
cattle ? 

8. How far is the cost of feeding met by payment in cash, manure, service, milk, etc., and 

how far is it free ? 

9. Is any grazing fee levied by the proprietors of the village ? If so, give particulars. Is 

any grazing fee paid to any one else, such as Revenue Department, the Forest Depart- 
ment, Railway, Canal Department, District Board ? 

10. Note any other expense involved in the keeping of goats not included above. 

11. What is done with the manure ? Are goats folded on the land for manurial purposes ? 

If so, what is the custom governing this practice ? 

Is goat manure stacked separate from cow manure ? 

12^ What is the local opinion as to the value of manure ? Is it regarded as more powerful 
than cow manure ? 

13. Is any control exercised over covering so as to secure kidding at any special season ? 

Give details. 

14. How many kids does a female goat produce in its lifetime ? Does she kid once a year 

or twice ? Does she produce more than one kid at a time ? 

16. When are female goats slaughtered ? At what age or after which lactation ? 

16, What is a normal yield of milk per lactation ? Can you get accurate details as to vield 

per day at the beginning, middle and end of lactation ? What is the period of lac- 
tation ? 

17, What is done with the milk ? Where is it sold and for what price ? What is a normal 

value to put on the milk of one lactation ? How often a day is the goat milked ? 

18, Who are the chief consumers of goats’ milk ? Does it replace or supplement cow’s 

milk ? Js it drunk by those who cannot afford cow’s milk ? 
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19. How much milk is left for the kid ? When is the kid removed from its mother ? 

20. What di£lerence8 are there in the uses to which the milk of goats and cows is put, 6.^,, ghi, 

laaaif etc, ? 

21. At what age are male and female goats slaughtered for meat ? What is a normal 

amount of meat per animal ? At what prices is it sold ? 

22. Who are the chief consumers of goats’ meat ? 

23. Is there any special occasion on which goats are slaughtered by Hindus and Mahomme* 

dans ? If so, how many animals are slaughtered in the village on such occasions f 

24. Is the village or tract under investigation self-supporting so far as goats are concerned 

or are goats imported or sold ? Give details as to number, price, etc. 

26. Give details as to local uses to which goat’s hair, bones, horns, hides are put. 

26. Give details as to trade in the above, with prices obtained for the produce. 

27. Is there any other income from goat-keeping not included above ? If so, give details, 

28. If the profits from goat-keeping were taken into consideration at Settlement, give such 

remarks as the Settlement Officer may have made in the Village Note Books, Assess- 
ment Heports, etc. 

29. Give, if available, figures for the number of goats in the village at different periods. 

30. Give details of any nomad goat-keepers who visit the village. 

31. Summarise any complaints you may hoar of damage done by goats from (a) co-sharers 

in the village, (6) District Board Arboricultural Staff, (c) Forest Staff, (d) others. 

32. Is there any evidence that goats have denuded any area of trees ? 

33. Is there any evidence that goats have served to reduce the amount of wood fuel in the 

area ? 

34 . Is there any evidence that goat-herds damage trees by using axes or other implements, 

and by cutting branches instead of lopping leaves ? Describe the implements 
used. 

36. Can you test such evidence by an actual comparison between two areas, one in which 

there are a number of goats and one in which there are none ? 

33. Where goat ^ are not kept, can you discover any reason ? 

37. Is any attempt made to improve the breed of goats, by selecting rams, or by any other 

method ? 
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Ababi 

Aohohar 

Abhiara 

Agqarwal 

Agricultural 

Tribes. 

Ajwayan 

Ak 

Alsi 

Anban 

Anna 

Annual Becorbs 
Arain 

Arhat 

Arhttas 

Arora 

Arqs 

AsoJ 

Attar 

Awat 


Babhai 

Bapinba 

Bahi 

Baisakh 

Bajra 

Bakr ’ib 

Banori 

Banias 

Bakjai^ Jadtp 


GLOSSARY OP TERMS. 

, Village site. 

. Pickle. 

. A system on which cattle are given out during their dry 
periods on certain conditions — see footnote on page 275. 
. A sub-caste of Banias ; a trading and money-lending class. 
. Tribes which have been notified as agricultural in accordance 
with the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, (XIII of 1900). 
. Seeds of dill plant ; used as a remedy for flatulence. 

. A shrub (probably calotropis procera), 

, Linseed (Linum usitatissimum). 

. Intestines. 

, One-sixteenth of a rupee. 

. See Jamabandi. 

. A Mohammedan agricultural tribe, known for its indus- 
trious habits ; o^ten found as market gardeners near cities. 
. Commission ; brokerage. 

. Commission agents ; brokers. 

, A Hindu trading caste. 

. Essences ; distilled liquids. 

. An Indian month (the middle of September to the middle 
of October). 

. Apothecary. 

. Invitation to friends and neighbours to help in agricultural 
operations ; they are not paid but are liberally enter- 
tained. 

. Customary dues given to menials on the birth of a child. 

. Weaver. 

. Account book. 

. An Indian month (the middle of April to the middle of May). 
. Bulrush or spiked millet {Pennisetum typhoideum). 

. A Mohammedan festival. 

. Hoe. 

. The chief Hindu trading and shopkeeping caste. 

. Land which has remained fallow for four successive harvests 
(new fallow). 
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Banjar KjlDim 
Bar 

Barani 

BiiRIAN 

Batat 

Bazazt 

Bazigar 

Behli 

Belna 

Benami 

Ber 

Berra 

Bet 

Bhadon 

Bhaiohara 


Bhaiji 

Bhaji 

Bhangi 

Bharai 

Bhatta 

Bhoni 

Bhusa 

Bidds 

Bigha 

Bihar 

Brahman 

Canal Colony 
Chahi 

Chahi Mastar 


. . Land which has remained fallow for at least eight successive 
harvests (old fallow). 

. . The tract between Chenab and Ravi rivers of the Punjab ; 
once desolate but now prosperous owing to introduction 
of canals. 

. . Dependent on rainfall. 

. . A preparation of ground pulse and spices. 

. . A system of farming where rent is a certain proportion of 
the produce ; c. /. metayer system. 

. . Piece-goods. 

. . Juggler and acrobat. 

. . Bullock carriage for riding. 

. . Press for ginning cotton. 

. . In mortgages refers to cases where tlie name of one party, 
usually the mortgagee, is suppressed and replaced by 
a puppet. 

.. Plum tree (zizyphus juj'iiba). 

. . Wheat and gram grown in mixture. 

. . Riverain, 

. , An Indian month (the middle of August to the middle of 
September). 

.. Literally ‘custom of the brotherhood.’ In the Punjab it 
implies a system of tenure in which possession has become 
a measure of right. 

. . A religious leader of the Sikhs. 

. , Share in the food. 

. . Sweeper. 

, . Muslim drum-beater caste. 

. . An allowance over and above fixed pay. 

. . Pulley used on wells. 

. . Straw crushed and broken into short lengths by bullocks 
treading on it during threshing. 

. . Pulley stands. 

. . A measure of area : in Jullundur District, equals four kanals 
or 0*38 acre. 

. . Interest. 

. . The highest or priestly caste among the Hindus. 

. . The name given to a large area brought under cultivation 
as a result of a canal project. 

. . Irrigated from wells. 

. . Land which is irrigated from wells belonging to other people 
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Chahlas 
Chakla Chob 
Chakota Kent 


Chamar 
Chhah wkt.a 
Chhamb 

Chapatti 

Chari 

ChARvSA 

Chaitkihar 

Chet 

Chhatank 

Chhatta 

Chhiklt 

Chhimba 

Chil 

Chopatta 
Circle Note Book . 


Dakka 

Dal 

Dalal 

Dalia 

Daranti 

Dabab 

Dabooha 

Dabzi 

Dat 

Deodar 

Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 
Dhaha 
Dhandoie 


Tanks near the well from which water passes on xo differ- 
ent channels. 

A wooden cylinder which forms the foundation of the brick 
lining of the well. 

Lump grain rents or rents consisting of a fixed amount 
of grain in the spring (rabi), and a fixed amount of money 
in autumn (kharif) harvest. 

Leatherworker caste. 

Time of early morning meal of the cultivators. 

Ploughing a sown plot before shoots appear ; a process 
said to favour growth. 

The Indian loaf ; a flat round wafer of unleavened flour. 

Jowai (q. -y.) ; great millet {Andro'pogan sorghum) grown for 
fodder. 

Leathern bucket or bag for lifting water from wells. 

Watchman. 

An Indian month (the middle of March to the middle of 
April.) 

An Indian weight equal to 2*057 ozs., or l/16th of a seer. 

Sowing broadcast. 

Muzzle for bullocks. 

Washerman caste ; also found as tailors and dyers. 

Pine {Finns longifolia). 

Ledger. 

A book kept in the tahsil office in which agricultural results 
of the tahsil are entered. 


. Same as Kundal. 

, Split pulses. 

, An agent or broker. 

, Roughly ground maize boiled in sweetened water with 
sugar added. 

. A kind of sickle ; reaping hook. 

• Roughly-ground flour for cattle. 

. Overseer. 

. Tailor. 

. Sickle with or without teeth. 

. Cedar {Cedrus deodar a). 

The administrative head of a District. 

. Upland as distinguished from the riverain. 

, Sweet wash of the pan after gur has been manufactured 



Dhangis 

Dhakam 

Dharam«hala 

Dhari 

Dhobi 

Dhurra 

Dobiddi 

Doohdie 

Dopehra 

Durries 

Faqir 

Gadala 

Gadda 

Gaddawala 

Galqhotoo 

Gand 

Gandasa 

Ghair Mumkin 

Ghara 

Ghx 

Ghia 

Ghumaon 

Ghumar 

Ghundis 

Goons 

Gowshala 

Groona 

Gujar 

Gur 

Hajjam 

Hal 

Halali 

Halwa 

Har 

Hathias 
Hath udhar 


. . Bamboos with a curved blade at one end for lopping oA 
loaves from trees. 

. . Deductions for charity. 

. . A rest house for travellers and pilgrims. 

. . A measure of weight equal to 4 seers. 

. . Washerman. 

. . Iron axle on which pidley works. 

. . Wells having two bidds or wheels on which two leather 
bags can be worked at the same time. 

. . li times in 6 months : a rate of interest oquaL to 100 per cent. 

per annum, observed in grain loans only. 

. . Midday meal time of the cultivator. 

. . Floor coverings ; cotton carpets. 

.. Beggar. 

. . Spade. 

. . Bullock-cart. 

. . Driver of bullock-cart. 

. . Binderpest. 

. . See Chakla Chob. 

. . Chopper for cutting fodder. 

. . Not culturable. 

. . Earthenware pitcher. 

. . Clarified butter, used in India instead of lard. 

. . Gourd ; vegetable marrow {Lagenaria vulgaris). 

. . A measure of area : in Jullunder District equals 0*752 acres. 

. . Potter, 

. . Sweepings of a threshing floor containing straw and grain. 

, . Bags made of goat hair. 

. . Sanctuary for cows. 

.. A pest; cane-borer. 

. . An agricultural and cattle-rearing tribe. 

. . Baw cane sugar in lumps. 

. . Mohammedan barber. 

. . Wooden plough. 

. . Liver. 

. . A popular confection made of flour, ghi and sugar, 

. . An Indian month (the middle of June to the middle of July), 

. , A large knife with the blade curved at top. 

. . Casual loans without interest. 
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Ii> . . Mohammedan festival. 

Id-ul«fitr , . The Mohammedan festival at the end of the Ramzan (fast). 

Indian Penal Code, Enticing or taking away or detaining with criminal intent 
Section 498. a married woman. 

IzzAT . . Prestige : social status. 

J AMABANDi . . Register of holdings of owners and tenants showing land 

held by each and amounts payable as rent, land revenue 
and cesses. This register is the record prepared with 
great care at the time of each Settlement. The en- 
tries in it are presumed to bo correct for legal purposes. 
An abridged revised edition containing full accounts of 
all changes was formerly prepared every year, and a 
complete revised edition every fourth year. These subse- 
quent editions could embody any changes of permanent 
or quasi-permanent lights from the Settlement Record 
except those which were sanctioned by a Revenue Officer. 
These subsequent editions are also called Jamabandis in 
the vernacular, but are known as Annual Records in 
English. The term ‘ annual records ’ persists, although 
only the quadrennial detailed edition of the Settlement 
Record is now prepared, 

Jamma . . Land Revenue. 

Jat . . One of the principal landowning agricultural tribes in the 

Punjab. 

Jeth .. An Indian month (the middle of May to the middle of 

June). 

Jhatka . . KiJUng by one blow ; the form of animal slaughter sanction 

ed by the Sikh religion. 

Jhiwar . . Hindu water-bearer caste. 

Jhoka •• Furnace feeder at the time of making cane sugar. 

JiNSWAR Statement A Statement showing the total produce of crops. 

JoHARS . - Ponds. 

JooTH . . Leavings after meals. 

JowAR . . A large millet ; a very common food grain {Andropogan 

sorghum or Sorghum vulgare). 

JuLAHA .• Weaver. 

Kaohoha or Kham In case of weights applied to local (village) as distinguished 
from standard ones, and in Tehong, times in weight 
than the latter ; for wells the term is used to denote those 
which are unlineJ by bricks, and for houses those made 
of mud only. 
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Kachchi Lassi 

Kadim 

Kah 

Kahi 

Kalava 

Kallar 

Kalrathj 

Kamad 

Kamin 

Kanal 

Kand. 

Karah 

Karewa 

Kashmiri 

Kassab 

Katak 

Kera 

Khaddar 

Khakrob 

Kham 

Khana Kasht 

Khana Malkiat 

Khanohi 
Khar ABA 
Kharif 

Khasra GtIRDAWARI 

Khateek 

Khatrt 

Khatta 

Khber 

Khojas 

Khudkasht 

Khundroo 

Khurpa 

Khutli 

Kikar 

Kulhari 

Ktwdal 

Labana 


A drink of milk with water and sugar added ; considered 
to have a cooling and refreshing effect. 

Old. 

Produce given as charity to menials on the harvest field for 
services rendered. 

Spade. 

Literally as much as can be held in both hands. 

Alkaline incrustation on soil ; also earth of old ruins. 

Heavy alkaline soil. 

Sugarcane {Sciccharum qfficinarum). 

Menial ; village servant. 

A measure of area : in Jullundur District, equals 0*094 acre. 
Machine made sugar. 

Earth board : levelling beam. 

Remarriage of widows. 

Labourers coming from Kashmir. 

Mohammedan butcher caste. 

An Indian month (the middle of October to the middle of 
November). 

Sowing in the furrow behind the plough. 

Rough home-woven cloth. 

Sweeper. 

See Kachcha. 

Column in Record of rights showing the cultivator of each 
field in a holding. 

Column in Record of rights showing the owner of each field 
in a holding. 

Locally made white sugar. 

Portion of crop which has failed to come to maturity. 
Autumn harvest or monsoon or summer crops. 

Harvest inspection register. 

Tanner and dyer class. 

One of the prinioipal Hindu trading caste. 

A preparation from sour curds or cheese. 

Rice boiled in milk or cane juice. 

Muslim trading caste. 

Cultivated by owner of the land. 

Hooks and hoofs. 

Hand hoe. 

See Gadala. 

A tree (Acacia arabica). 

Small Axe. 

The handle of a leathern bucket. 

A peddling caste. 
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Laddu 
Lal Kitab 

Lambabbar 

Latha 

Lassi 

Laun 

Lava 

Lohar 

Lohri 

Ltjngi 

Magh 

Maghar 

M AHA JAN 

Mail 

Maize 

Majawar 

Malla 

Malik 

Marla 

Masalla 

Mash 

Mashak 

Massar or Masur 
Maxjnd 
Megas 
Metha 

Milan Raqba 
Mirasi 


Mocjhi 

Moharas 

Mohonbhi 

Moth 

Muafi 

Mung 

Mtwji 


A sweetmeat in the form of litttle balls. 

Village Note Book : a book in which the visiting othcer 
notes the state of the village. 

Village headman : he collects the revenue and cesses and 
pays them into the treasury. 

Long cloth. 

Butter-milk. 

Rope used for pulling up the charsa. 

Thresher or harvester ; reaper. 

Blacksmith. 

A Hindu mid-winter festival. 

Cotton cloth with silk borders. 

An Indian month (the middle of January to the middle of 
February). 

An Indian month (the middle of November to the middle 
of December). 

A Hindu trader and money-lender, usually of Bania, Khatri 
or Brahman caste. 

Impurities: scum. 

Vernacular makki (Zea mays). 

Caretaker of the Mohammedan cemetery. 

A shrub (Zizyphus nummularia); 

Owner. 

A measure of area : one-twentieth part of a kanal. 

Cattle physic. 

A kind of pulse {Lens esculenta)* 

Leather-bag for carrying water. 

A kind of pulse {Phaseolus radiatus). 

An Indian weight equal to 82 lbs. or 40 seers. 

See Trash. 

Fenugreek {Trigonella fcsnum grcecum). 

Annual area statement. 

A minstrel caste now rapidly dying out : they used to wander 
over the country-side singing its legends and keeping alive 
the memory of its heroes. 

Mohammedan leather-worker caste. 

Heaps of maize harvests. 

Second growth of the crop sown the previous year. 

A small pulse {Phaseolus aconitifolius). 

Free grant of land. 

A kind of pulse {Phaseolus mungo). 

Rice. 
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Nabalig 

. . Minor. 

Nahrt 

. . Irrigated from canals. 

Nigaha 

. . A holy place of pilgrimage. 

Ntatn 

. . The land around the village which receives the night soil. 

Nikah Sani 

. . Literally second marriage. 

Ods 

. . A wandering tribe. 

Pacoa 

. . Applied to weights and measures recognised by Government 
as distinguished from those used in the village ; for wells 
and houses used to denote those which have been built 
with bricks. 

Paisa Rupia 

. . Literally one pice (J anna) per rupee per month ; a rate of 
interest equivalent to 18| per cent, per annum. 

Park A 

. . Same as pacca. 

Parka Hal 

. . 25 to 50 acres of cultivated land, i.e., as much land as can 
be cultivated by one yoke of cattle. 

Panchotra 

. The headman’s commission for collecting Government dues. 

Panda 

. . Hindu Priest. 

Pansari 

. . Grocer. 

Pag 

. . A measure of weight : equals 8 ozs. or J seer. 

Papar 

. . A round wafer prepared from flour and spices. 

Parohit 

. . A family priest of Hindus. 

Parosa 

. , Literally a dish of food sent to a friend or put before a guest. 

Pathi 

. . Handle of the plough. 

Patti 

. . A sub-division of an estate. 

Patwari 

. . The village accountant. Formerly a village official, now 
practically a Government servant who has to maintain 
the records and statistics of the village ; also used for a 
subordinate canal official. 

Pbnjas 

. . Cotton teasers. 

Pbti 

, . Paunch, 

Phagan 

. . An Indian month (the middle of February to the middle 
of March). 

Phala 

. . Ploughshare. 

Phalla 

. . Wooden framework used at the time of threshing of crops. 

Phulai 

A tree {Acacia modesta). 

PlAZI 

. . A rabi weed. 

Pice 

. . Quarter of an anna. 

Pie 

. . One-twelfth of an anna. 

PiNJALI 

. . Wooden yoke. 

PiNNI 

, . A sweetmeat made of rice, flour and sugar. 

PiR 

. . A holy man ; a saint. 

Plah 

. . Dhak ; Forest flame ; a tree {Bulea frondosa). 
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POH 

. . An Indian month (the middle of December to the middle 
of January. 

PooRBi Soot 

. . Machine spun yarn. 

Pore 

• . Tube attached to the plough through which seeds are 
dropped into the furrow. 

PULAS 

. . Sheaves. 

Punjab Alienation An Act passed in 1900 restricting the sale of land by 

of Land Act. 

persons of agricultural tribes. 

Section 6 (a) 

. . The mortgagor delivers possession of the land to the mort- 
gagee, who, subject to agreement and to certain condi- 
tions, can retain possession for a period not exceeding 
20 years, after which the land is re-delivered to the 
mortgagee, free of all charge. 

Qazi 

. . Originally a Mohammedan judge or magistrate, now usually 
one who interprets Islamic law and performs the marriage 
ceremony between Mohammedans. He has no power 
conferred by law. 

Rabi 

. . Spring harvest or winter crops. 

Rajputs 

. . Inhabitants of Rajputana, or one whose ancestors came 
from Rajputana. 

Rakh 

. . A forest reserve. 

Raeha 

. . One who guards the ripening corn. 

Ramba 

. . Trowel. 

Rat wela 

. . Evening meal time. 

Riens 

. . See Arains. 

Riwaj 

. . Custom. 

Sao 

. . Pot-herbs. 

Sailab 

- . Subject to flooding. 

Sakhisarawar 

. . A saint who lived in twelfth or thirteeth century, well-known 
for his generosity ; he still has a following. 

Salagal 

. . Used collectively for the lungs, liver, s[)leen and heart of 
the slaughtered animal. 

San 

. . Hemp (Cro^aJariG^wncea). 

Sangi 

.. Wooden pitch-fork: (a two-pronged fork). 

Sardaie 

. . An easily prepared syrup considered to have a refreshing 
and cooling effect. 

Sarshap 

. . Black or True mustard (Brassica nigra). 

Sarson 

. . Rape (Brassica campestris, var, glauca). 

Sarwan 

. . A camel driver. 

Satoo 

. . A preparation from barley ; makes a cooling drink. 

Sawan 

.. An Indian month (the middle of July to the middle of 


Aagnst). 



Sawian 

Sayed 

Sepi 

Seer 

Shagirdi 

Shakkar 

Shalgam 

Shamtlat 

Shangrand 

Shashmahi 

Sheera 

Shirini 

Shisham 

SlANA 

SlE 

Sikh 

Stri 

SOHAGA 

SONP 

SONJI 

SONJIDAR 

SUFEHPOSH 

SUNAR 

SUNDH 

SWAYIE 


Taccavi 

Tahsil 


Tahsildar 

Takia 

Tand 

Tangar 

Tahglt 

Taramira 

Tarkhan 
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. . Vermicelli. 

.. Muslim religious caste originally those who were descend- 
ants of the Prophet Muhamed. 

. . Definite work done for a cultisrator by a menial on custo- 
mary payment in kind. 

. . An Indian weight approximately equal to 2 lbs. 

. . Deductions made by buyer in the market as remuneration 
for the assistance of his apprentices. 

. . Raw yellow sugar reduced to a coarse powder. 

. . Carrots. 

. . Common land of the village. 

. . First day of an Indian month. 

. . Six monthly. 

. . Syrup ; a bye-product of white sugar. 

. . A kind of sweets. 

. . A tree valuable for its timber {Dalbergia sisoo). 

. . A wise man. 

. . Earnest money. 

. . A member of the martial religious sect of the Punjab. 
Head. 

. . Clod crusher. 

. . Fennel {Fmniculum vulgar e), 

. • Land given as a gift for religious purposes. 

. . Holder of a sonji. 

. . A minor village official. 

.. Gk)Idsmith. 

. , Dried ginger. 

, . IJ times in six months; a rate of interest, equal to 50 per 
cent, per annum ; observed in grain loans only. 

. . Loans made by Government for seeds, cattle or agricultural 
improvements. 

. . A sub-division of a district with a separate administrative 
staff. In the Punjab there are usually from three to five 
tahsils in a district. 

. . An official in executive charge of a tahsil. 

. . Literally the abode of a faqir ; a gathering and resting place 
. . Guts. 

. . Rope net, for carrying approximatly one maund of straw. 

. . Five-pronged fork. 

, , A kind of oil-seed ; rocket {Eruca sativa). 

. . Carpenter. 
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Teh 

Telt 

Thapri 

Til 

Tinda 

Toona 

Toria 

Trash 

Tukka 

Village Note Book 


Zabti Rents 
Zail 
Zailoar 
Zemindar 


An older site. 

Oil-presser. 

A wooden implement to break clods. 

An oil-seed ; Sesamum {Sesamum indicum), 

A vegetable {Gitrullus vulgarisy var, fistulosus . . 
Superstitious observances performed in order to counteract 
magic spells. 

Rape, an oil seed (Brassica campestris, var. toria). 
Sugarcane after the juice has been extracted. 

Pod. 

A book in which the visiting officer notes the state of the 
village. 

Cash rents for crops which cannot be divided conveniently. 
A sub-division of a tahsil. 

A man of influence who has charge of a zail. 

Landowner ; farmer. 
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A. 

Abroad, numbers, 8, 49, 51-52, 55. 
Account books, kinds used, 106. 
Accounts, prompt settlement of, 166. 

length of credit, 166, 172-73. 
Adulteration of goods, 173. 

Agricultural, tribes, 2-3, 191. 

operations examined on holdings, 
21-31, 66-90. 

Department, 34. 

Association, 36. 

Agriculture, tribes dependent on, 2-3. 

castes connected with, 6-8. 
Agriculturists, numbers of, 2-3. 

See also under Money-lenders. 

Arains, numbers of, 2-3, 5. 
emigration by, 3, 15. 
as — chief cultivators, 7,13; agricul- 
tural labourers, 6; carpenters, 7,8; 
masons, 7; vegetable growers, 16; 
mill owners, 176. 

ceremonial expenses of, 9-12, 
109-10. 

purchase of land by, 159. 
the owners of Tehong, 183. I 

Area of the village, 1, 16. 

Artisans classes, 6-7. 

customary dues of, 9-13. 

See also Blacksmith and Carpenter. 
Australia, emigration to, 49, 51-52, 121, 
160. 

B. 

Banjar, see Fallow and Uncultivated 
Area. 

Barani, see Irrigation, Rain. 

Barber, customary dues of, 10, 195. 
Barter, 172, 174. 

Batai, see under Rents. 

Beggars, numbers of, 6. 

customary dues of, 10. 

Begging, numbers living on, 6. 
on Thursdays, 10. 

Bet, situation of, 1 ; cultivation in, 19. 
Bharais, customary dues of, 11. 

Bhusa, see Straw. 

Births, gifts at times of, 10. 

Blacksmiths, religion of, 9. 

customary dues of, 9,202-03,211, 
216-17, 229-30, 238, 242-43. 


as owner of mills, 176. 
economic conditions of, 270. 

Bones, trade in, 252. 

Borrowing, sources of, 99, 100, 103, 
253-55. 

See also Debt and Indebtedness. 
Boycott, resort to, 15. 

Bribes, to petty officials, 102, 109, 302. 
Brahmans, numbers of, 5, 6. 

professions of, 6, 166, 171, 175. 
Bricks, industry, 14, 175, 253. 
rate at which sold, 175. 
number required in a well, 254, 256. 
transportation charges on, 254. 
Brokers, sales through, 166, 167. 

brokerage, 167, 168. 

Buffaloes, difference in owners’ and 
tenants’, 93. 

periods of usefulness of, 206. 

prices of, 206. 

numbers of, 251, 253, 287. 

See also Cattle. 

Bullocks, periods of usefulness of, 206, 
220, 233. 

numbers of, 251, 253. 

See also Cattle. 

Buttermilk, consumption of, 260, 264, 
268, 270, 273, 275, 279-80, 286, 297. 

C. 

Camels, census figures for, 251. 

Canal Colonies, emigration to, 3, 6, 15, 
108, 111, 148, 154, 156, 159, 160-61, 
199. 

land held in, 48, 49, 111. 
owners living in, 49, 51, 54-55. 
preference for tenancy in, 160, 162. 
Canals, absence of, 31, 33, 45, 97. 
Carpenters, as artisans, 6, 171. 
on sepi contract, 8. 
customary payments to, 9, 202-03, 
208, 211, 216-17, 223,229-30, 
236,238,242-43, 248,256. 
economic conditions of, 270. 

Carts, costs on, 210, 224, 237, 250. 
Carting, for hire, 7, 8, 52, 57, 96, 159, 
169, 269. 

charges, 169, 254. 

Cattle, disposal of dead, 11, 13, 252. 
kinds kept by menials, 12, 14, 275, 
280. 



lending of, 13. j Co-operation among cliamars, 15; among 

kept for stud purposes, 57, 92-93, i cultivators, 63, 225, 254, 255. 

292, 294. ! Co-operative society, 1, 65, 96, 169. 

difference in owners’ and tenants’, ! indebtedness to, 95, 99, 103, 148-49 


92-93. 

debt on account of, 108,111, 120- 
21. 

treating of ill, 109. j 

plague, 109. i 

details of work done by, 203-06, ’ 
217-20, 231-33, 243-45. j 

prices and maintenance costs on, i 
206-07, 220-22, 233-35, 245-47. i 
hiring of, 207, 222, 235, 247. j 

periods of usefulness of, 233. i 

census figures for, 251 , 253. 

Cattle dung, collection of, 192. 

uses and production of, 252-53, 295. ! 
purchase of, 256. | 

Ceremonies, dues at, 9-13, 109. 
Cemetery caretaker, 12, 49. 

Census, figures for each, 2-3. 
investigator’s, 5. 
cattle, 251. 

Cesses paid, 97-98, 193. 

Chahi, see Irrigation j Well, 

Chamars, see Leather workers '\ 

Charges, market, 167-68. 
conveyance, 169. 
grinding, 175-76. 

Chari, see Fodder, \ 

Charity, persons living on, 6, 49. 

deductions for, 167-68, 195. 
Cheating, in sale of goods, 173. 

by manipulation of scales, 174. 
at grinding, 176. 
by tenants, 196. 

See also Theft, 

Cholera, deaths from, 3. 

Christians, numbers of, 3. 

Circle note book, 165, 177, 190. 

Civil Surgeons’ records, 3. 

Clod crusher, operations with 23-24, 26, 
29, 66-91, 203-05, 217-19, 231-32 
243-45. 

Cloths, kinds woven, 170-71. 

sale of long cloth, 173. 

Clothes given to menials, 12. 

Common heap, division from 193-95. 
Common land, partitioning of, 59, 60,61. 

share in, 118, 29::-95. 

Consolidation, of cultivation, 60, 61. 
Society, 1, 65. 

Consolidation of holdings, 1, 65. 
C5n8umption,CH AFTER XVI, 259-291. 
Conveyance, means of, 169, 171, 237. 


153. 

borrowing from, 101, 103, 107-08, 
110, 117, 142-43, a46, 254, 255. 
number of members in, 103. 
financial position of, 107. 
for sale of produce, 169, 170, 174. 
Cottage industries, number engaged in, 6. 
Cotton, customary pickings of, 9, 230. 
areas under, 19. 
diseases, 19. 

land on which sown, 33, 188. 
agricultural operations on, 67-69, 
72-74, 81, 83-88, 90, 216, 218, 
230-31. 

rates at which sold, 165, 170, 190, 
198, 222, 234, 235. 
marketing charges for, 167-68. 
ginning of, 175. 

Cows, kept by menials, 14. 
gowshalas, 167-68. 
numbers of, 251, 253, 287. 

See also Cattle, 

Credit, facilities for obtaining, 95-96. 

on petty purchases, 172-73. 
Cropping, difference in owners* and 
tenants’, 91. 

CHAPTER II., 16-44. 
changes in, 16. 

average and annual, 17, 39-42. 
examined on 50 fields, 18, 43-44. 
Crops, chief, 31, 33, 47. 

kharif and rabi, 17, 31, 32, 38-42, 
165, 181-82, 184-85, 199-201, 
212-15, 226-28, 239-41. 
withholding of, 99. * 

sale of, to meet revenue demands, 
99-100. 

commercial, 188. 
division of, 193-97. 

See also Sale of Produce, 
Cultivated area, of Tehong, 1, 16, 48, 
97, 186. 

under mortgage^ 112-14, 115, 118. 
Cultivation, changing attitude towards, 
15, 162. 

CHAPTER II., 16-44. 
improved methods of, 36. 
owners doing, 50-54, 56, 187. 
difference in owners’ and tenants’, 
66-96, 185, 199-250. 

CHAPTER XV., Expenses of, 
199-258. 
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examined on selected holdings, 
199-250. 

Customary dues, 9-13, 193-95, 202-03, 
216-17, 229-30, 242-43. 

D. 

Daughters, sale of. 111, 117, 143, 146. 
Debt, cultivators free from, 95, 103. 
causes of, 95, 103, 108-11, 121, 
162-64, 184, 253-55. 
outstanding, 103, 106-08, 110. 
preference for secured, 104. 
grain, 106, 211, 238. 
to money-lenders, 106. 
sources of repayment of, 107, 120, 
142-56, 184. 

harvest repayments of, 172. 

See also Borrowing^ Indebtedness 
Loans^ Mortgages. 

Deductions, at sale of produce, 167-68. 
at grinding of wheat, 176. 
at division of crop, 193-95. 

See also Customary dues. 
Demonstration farms, 36. 

Dhaha, situation of, 1. 

Disputes 15, 63. 

District Board, 15, 296, 301. 

Donkey, classes which keep, 12. 
as produce carriers, 169, 171. 
census figures, 251 . 

Drinking, debt due to, 121, 156, 164. 

use of liquor, 260. 

Dung, see Cattle dung. 

Dyers, numbers of, 7. 

E. 

Education, state of, 94. 

a cause of debt, 108. 

Emigration, 3, 6, 15, 56, 111, 121, 159, 
199, 270, 291. 

Epidemics, mortality during, 3. 
among cattle, 109. 

Exports of — leather, 174 ; wool, 175 ; 
milk, 287, 291 ; grain, 289. 

F. 

Fallow, area 16, 252. 

place of, in crop rotation, 18. 
Families in different castes, 5. 

classified according to occupation, 
6 - 8 . 

number of cultivators’, 103. 
Fencing of fields, 25, 191, 295. 

Festivals, 11, 259. 

Floods, benefit from, 1, 183. 
loss through, 211. 


' Flour, see Wheat, 

Fodder, given as customary due, 10, 12, 
13, 14, 202-03, 216-17, 229-30, 242-43. 
wheat sown as, 18. 
growing of, 31, 56, 70, 196. 
prices of, 100, 178-80, 197, 198. 
debt on account of, 108. 
shortage of, 109. 

-chopping machine, 176. 
division of, 194-96. 
concessions regarding, 195. 
given to cattle, 206, 221, 225, 
234, 246. 

operations connected with chari, 
70, 74, 75, 84, 87, 89, 202, 204, 
216, 217, 230, 231, 242, 243; 
senji metha, 203, 205, 217, 219, 
230, 232, 243, 245. 

Food given in return for service, 192, 
225, 265, 277, 297. 

Fragments, number of, 1. 

Forest, Department, 296, 302. 

Rakh, 252, 253. 

Fragmentation, amount of, 1, 19. 
disadvantages of, 19, 63-64, 102. 
how created, 56-63. 
of holdings, 57-59. 
effects of partitioning on, 61-63. 
unpopularity of, 110. 
sale of land to avoid, 163. 

Fruit, income from, 99, 193. 

consumption of, 259, 271, 280, 

See also Melons, 

Fuel, free picking of, 13. 
uses of ash, 19, 20. 
dung as, 192. 

wood as, 196, 210, 224, 237, 250, 
252, 302. 

G. 

Gambling, debt due to, 121, 164. 

Gifts between owners and tenants, 191, 
196. 

by goatherds, 294, 296. 

Gleaning rights and privileges, 12-14, 
195. 

See also Reading. 

Goats, persons who keep 12, 93, 292-93. 
census figures for, 251, 287,2 92. 
slaughter of, 287, 297, 299-301, 
APPENDIX A., 292-302. 
Goldsmiths, persons working as, 7-8, 49, 
51, 55. 

Grain, roasting hearths, 13. 

as medium of exchange, 172, 175. 
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debts, 211, 234, 238. 
substitution of, during scarcity, 
289-90. 

See also Prodicce, 

Gram, rates at which sold, 165, 170, 
190, 208, 222, 234, 235. 
operations connected with, 205, 
217, 219, 230, 232, 234, 235. 
Grass, rights regarding, 12, 14, 191. 
Grazing rights, 12, 14, 192, 206, 252, 
294, 296, 301. 

Grinding, mills, 176. 
charges 176. 
custom regarding, 192. 
timings observed, 220, 233. 

Gur, given as customary due, 9-11, 14, 
256. 

manufacturing expenses, 14, 176, 
203, 209, 216, 224, 229, 237, 
242, 249. 
yields, 36. 

rates at which sold, 165, 170, 190, 
208, 221-22, 234-35. 
persons trading in, 166. 
marketing charges for, 167-68. 
considered as a luxury, 192. 
given to cattle, 207, 221, 234, 246, 
247, 269. 

consumption of, 259, 263, 265-71, 
273, 275-76, 279, 281, 283-84. 
See also Sugar and Sugarcane, 

H. 

Harvests, dues, 9-13. 

character of last, 5, 184. 

Hides of goats, 300. 

Hindus, numbers of, 3. 

Hoeing expenses, 68-91, 216, 230. 
Holdings, character of, 47, 258. 
CHAPTER IV., 48-65. 
cultivating, 55. 
small 114, 116. 

, proprietary, number of, 48. 

history of three, 59-63. 

Horses, persons \vho keep, 93. 

census figures, 251. 

Hours worked on selected holdings, 81 . 
Houses, congestion of, 1. 

of owners and tenants, 93 . 
number in the village, 183. 
site given free for, 12, 191. 

I. 

Implements, charges for making, 9-10. 
use of improved, 34- 35. 
kinds ugied, 208-09, 223, 236, 248. 


Imports, 175, 289, 300. 

Incidence of land reveune, 97, 98, 100. 
Income-tax, 8. 

Indebtedness, effects of, 15, 110-11. 
CHAPTER VIII., 103-11. 

See also Borrowing ^ Dehty Loans 
and Mortgages. 

Indian penal code, 110, 149, 151. 
Industries, opportunity for subsidiary, 
31. 

Industry, CHAPTER XI, 172-76. 
Interest, rates of, 95-96, 99, 104-07, 
110, 253-55. 

scruples against taking of, 96. 
amounts earned ‘.s, 103, 106-07 ,110. 
debts free of, 105, 110, 154-55. 
compound, 105-06. 
on grain debts, 106, 211, 238. 
Irrigation, sources of, 31, 45. 
absence of canal, 97. 

— ^ [and under rain, 16. 

agricultural operations on, 21-32. 

crops grown on, 33. 

effect of fragmentation on, 63. 

, land under well, 16, 45. 

agricultural operations on, 21-31. 
area irrigated per well, 45, 46-47. 
crops grown on, 33. 
cattle employed on, 257. 
irrigation timings observed, 204, 
217-19, 231-32,244-45. 

J. 

Jamabandi records, 14, 48, 56, 59, 60. 
Jats, census figures for, 2-3, 5. 

Sikh, 10-11 . 

Jinswar statement, 16. 

Juggler, payments to, 12. 

K. 

Kamins, see Menials. 

Khaddar, manufacture of, 170. 

Khasra girdawari, 14, 56, 197. 

L. 

Labourers, numbers of agricultural, 6, 
working in Canal Colonies, 6, 49, 
51,54-55. 

menials as, 7, 13-15, 34, 270. 
casual, 7, 14, 49, 51-54, 99, 100, 
161, 290. 

effect of female assistance on, 7. 
hired, 31. 

payments made to, 202-03, 216-17, 
229-30, 242-43. 
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Lai kitab, 16. 

Land, connection of castes with, 
6-15. 

classification of, 16. 

Niain, 20, 179, 207. 
exchange of, 60. 
sentimental attachment to, 65. 
purchase of, 108, 148, 149. 
rise in the value of, 142. 
investment value of, 177-80. 
nature of tenure, 186. 

See also Price of Land and Sale of 
Land. 

Land Alienation Act, 104, 118, 120. 
Landlords, see Owners. 

Land revenue, CHAPTER VI., 97-102. 
imposed at Settlements, 97, 184. 
deferred, 97. 
amounts paid as, 97-98. 
expressed in terms of grain, 98, 100. 
rates of assessment of, 98, 100. 
sources of payment of, 99-100. 
dates of instalments, 99, 100-01, 
no, 170. 

remissions of, 101 , 
as a cause of debt, 108, 110. 
as multiple of price of land, 1 57. 
Settlement Officers notes regarding, 
183-84. 

See also Cesses. 

Leather manufactures, 174, 
Leather-workers, other professions of, 
7, 14,275, 280. 

dues and duties of, 13-15, 175, 194- 
95, 203, 229-30, 243, 251, 274-75. 
economic condition of, 13-15, 274- 
79. 

Leisure, how spent, 8, 47. 

Litigation, 63. 

as a cause of debt, 108, 110, 120-21, 
148-49, 152-53, 156, 164, 184. 
Loans, sources of, 101, 

preferred against mortgage, 104. 
casual, 105. 
security for, 106. 

See also Borrowing, Debt, and In- 
debtedness. 

Lohar, see Blacksmith. 

Looms, number of, 175. 

M. 

Machines, kinds in use, 175-76. 

Maize, manuring of, 19. 

preparation of land for, 33. 


operations connected with, 69-70, 
72-75, 78-79, 81-82, 84, 86-90, 
202-03, 210, 216, 218, 229, 231, 
242, 244. 

rates at which sold, 165, 170, 190, 
197, 208, 222, 224, 235, 237, 247. 
249. 

marketing charges for, 167-68. 
grinding charges for, 176. 
consumption of, 259-86, 289. 
total yield of, 289. 

Manufactures, kinds of, 170-71. 

Manure, stacking of, 1, 20, 69-70, 72-73, 
75, 81-82, 84, 88, 89, 222, 235, 247. 
brought by flood, 1, 87, 207. 
kinds used, 19-20, 69, 88-89, 92, 
222, 235, 247, 251-52, 295, 296. 
sale and exchange of, 19, 295, 297. 
scarcity of, 19, 251. 
quantity applied, 20, 222, 247. 
crops to which applied, 20, 70, 73-74, 
76, 79, 82, 84, 88-90, 91, 219, 
232, 251. 

purchase of, 178, 180. 
price of, 235, 295. 

See also Manuring. 

Manuring, in crop rotation, 19-20, 
green, 20, 252. 
custom regarding, 207, 
folding of goat for, 296. 

Market, towns, 166-69, 172. 
charges, 167-68. 
cattle, 288. 

Marriage, register, 3. 
karewa, 3. 
age at, 4. 

customary dues at, 9-12. 
as a cause of debt, 108, 120-21, 
148-56,184. 
high cost of, 109-10. 

Masons, numbers of, 7-8, 161. 
dues of, 256. 

Meat, consumption of, 260, 265, 276, 
286-87, 300. 
production of, 287, 300. 

Medicines for cattle, 207, 221, 234, 246, 
296. 

Melons, sentiment against selling, 74, 
69, 91-92, 247. 

consumption of, 74, 259, 264, 271, 
275, 280. 

income from, 75, 84, 178, 247. 
operations connected with, 200, 
215, 228, 232, 240, 245. 
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Menials, rights and privileges of, 9-15. 
customary payments to, 9-15, 193- 
95, 202-03, 210, 216-17, 229-30, 
242-43. 

as landowners, 49, 51, 54. 
food consumption by, 283-86, 290. 
Milan raqba statement, 16. 

Milk, consumption of, 261, 264, 268, 
270, 275, 284, 290, 299. 
production of, 287-88, 298. 

Mills, grinding, 53, 176. 

milling as subsidiary occupation, 
8, 176. 
hand, 176. 

sugarcane pressing, 209, 224, 237, 
249. 

Mirasis, numbers of, 6. 

customary dues of, 10, 195. 
Mohammedans, numbers of, 3. 
Money-lenders, persons acting as, 6-8 
49, 51-54, 95, 104, 106, 166. 
agriculturist and non-agriculturist, 
8, 104-06, 120, 158, 166. 
number twenty years ago, 104. 
women as, 106. 
amounts borrowed from, 110. 
Mortgage, taking of land on, 103, 108, 
110,162-64. 

preference to lend against, 104,119. 
with possession, 105, 110, 112-14. 
debts, 105, 110, 112-15. 
debt as multiple of land revenue, 
112-14, 115. 

area under, 112-15, 118. 
benami and terminable, 119. 
details of each, 122-41, 148-56. 
Mortgagee, cultivation by, 113-14. 
non-agriculturist, 118-19. 
ease in getting, 119. 
joint, 121. 

share rates charged by, 197. 
Mortgages, CHAPTER VIII., 112-56. 
number at different periods, 112, 
115, 120. 

in different patties, 112-14. 
classified, 113-14. 

causes for, 117-18, 120-21, 142-56. 
by spendthrifts, 119. 
effected to purchase land, 164. 

N. 

Non-agricultural tribes, 158. 
Non-agriculturists, numbers of, 2-3. 

See also under Money-lenders, 


0 . 

Occupiers’ rates, 97. 

Oil, given to beggar, 12. 

— engines, 176. 

used for lubrication, 208-09, 224, 
237, 249. 

Oil-pressers, customary dues of, 10. 

Oil presses, number of, 175. 

Ornaments, loans against, 106. 
gold, 109. 

Owners, classes of, 6-7, 50-54, 188, 191, 
192. 

relation with tenants, 19, 92, 190-98, 
254. 

number of, 48-54. 
areas owned by, 48-49, 51-54 
non-resident, 49-50, 54-55. 
professions of, 49, 51-55. 
-c^/w^-tenants, 49. 
small, 49-51, 188, 191. 
women, 49, 51-54, 60-61 . 
resident, 54. 
as tenants -at will, 56. 
cultivation compared with tenants 
61-79, 91-96. 
largest, 95. 

area cultivated by, 186. 

P. 

j Partitioning, of land, 59 63. 

of crops, 193-95. 

Pensioners, number of, 8. 

Persian wheels, number of, 36. 
advantages of, 36. 
use of cattle on, 45-46. 

Pests, 36, 169. 

Plague, deaths from, 3. 
cattle-, 109. 

Plots, smallest cultivable, 64-65. 
Ploughs, charges for making, 9. 
kinds of, 35. 
modern, 35, 36. 
area cultivated per plough, 258. 
Ploughings, examined on certain hold- 
ings, 23-29, 66-91. 
given to crops, 33-34. 
to eradicate weeds, 34. 
chhamb, 68, 89. 

rate at which done, 203-05, 217-19, 
231-32, 243-44. 
payments for, 207. 

Police, service in, 7, 55* 



Polygamy, practice of, 121, 156, 164. 
Population, density of, 1, 11. 

at different periods, 2-3, 5, 289. 
increase in, 183. i 

Potters, numbers of, 6. I 

dues and privileges of, 10, 13. 
articles made by, 171, 175. 

Presses, oil, 175. 
sugarcane, 176. 

Priests, customary dues of, 10-11. 

Price of land, average per acre, 157. 
effects of rise in, 160-62. 

CHAPTER XII., 177-80. 
at different periods, 177. 

Produce, holding up of, 99,1(X), 169-70, 
rates of sale of, 98, 100, 165, 170. 
190, 197-98, 206-208, 221,222, 
234, 235, 246-47, 256. 

CHAPTER X., 165-71. 
sale of, to creditiors, 166. 
in the village, 166 ; in the market, 
166-67. 

to pay revenue, 170. 

Purchase of land, prices paid for, 103. 
by landless persons, 159. 
effect of, 160-62. 

See also Sale of Land, 

Purchases, CHAPTER XI., 172-76. 
credit, 172-73. 

Q. 

Qazi, customary dues of, 11. 

R. 

Railway, service in, 6, 8, 159, 160. 

stations, 168, 252. 

Rainfall, figures for ten years, 37. 
Raingauge, nearest, 37. 

Rakhs, see Forest, 

Reapers’ dues, 13-14, 202, 230, 242, 
274. 

See also Gleaning. 

Redemption of land, sources of money 
to effect, 103, 111, 117-18, 120, 142- 
47, 162-64. 

debt incurred for, 108. 
holdings in which made, 116. 
automatic, 117-18. 

Religion, numbers living on, 6. 
Religious tolerance, 11. 

Rent-receivers, number of , 6. 

as money-lenders, 8. 

Rents, chakota, 120, 156, 188, 190. 
CHAPTER XIV 186-98. 
share, see Rents ^ hatai. 


Rents, rise in, 189, 190. 
per acre, 189. 
zabti, 190. 

, batai, crops for which in vogue, 

19,87, 91, 188, 193, 195-96, 199-201. 
land under, 80-89, 113-14, 186, 
192, 196. 

preference for, 87, 188. 
profits from, 178-80. 

CHAPTER XV. B., 193-98. 
rates, 178-80, 193, 196-201. 
length of tenures under, 197. 

, cash, scarcity of land on, 19. 

crops for which in vogue, 78, 87, 
91, 188-89, 193, 195. 
cultivation of land under, 83, 88, 
207. 

rates, 87, 177-78, 189, 212, 214. 
area under, 186. 

Roads, to the village, 1, 168. 

difficulty on unmetalled, 166, 168. 
Rotation of crops, 18, 19-20, 34, 43-44. 
faulty, 34, 76, 192. 
on holdings examined, 66-74, 76-89, 
222, 235, 247, 251. 
right of owner to direct, 192. 

S. 

Sacrifices at festivals, 11. 

Sale of land, results of, 95-96, 159-60, 
162. 

CHAPTER IX., 157-64. 
details of sales made, 157, 163-64. 
between different tribes, 158. 
benami, 158. 

tricks at time of registering, 158. 

causes of, 162-64. 

rights of pre-emption, 163. 

See also Purchase of Land. 

Salt given to cattle, 207, 221, 234, 246. 
Sanitation, lack of, 1. 

Scales, testing of, 167, 173-74, 193-94. 
Scarcity, year of, 291. 

School, 94. 

Seeds, improved varieties of, 35. 
sale rates of, 36, 211. 
purchase of, 108, 238, 250. 
loans, 191, 211, 238. 
provided by tenants, 195. 

Service, numbers in, 6-8, 55, 94. 
as subsidiary occupation, 7. 
income from, 8. 
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owners in, 49, 51-55, 
outside India, 49, 51-52, 55, 121, 
160. 

classified, 55, 
preference for, 94-95. 

Settlement Officers, yields assumed 
by, 182. 

notes by, 183-84. 

Manual, 189. 

Settlements, years of different, 97. 
Shakkar, see Gur. 

Sheep, number of, 251. 

Shoe-making, 7, 14, 175. 

Shopkeepers, number of, 6. 

income of, 8. 

Shops, number of, 172. 

commodities sold in, 172, 282 
Shrines, homages to, 11. 

Sikhs, numbers of, 3. 

Skins, given to priest, 11. 

Smoking in the village, 252. 

Soils 182-83. 

Sowing, menials’ dues at, 9, 211, 238. 
methods of, 26, 68-70, 72-75, 78-79, 
81-82, 84, 86-89 232. 

Spinning by women, 175. 

Standard of living, 95-96. 

Storing of grain, 169, 188. 

Straw, see Fodder. 

Strikes by chamars, 15. 

Stud, keeping of cattle on, 57, 93, 
292. 

Sub-letting of land, 113-14, 197. 
Subsidiary occupations, 6-8. 

Sugar, khanchi, 166, 171, 175, 290. 
machine-made, 173. 
consumption of, 261, 262, 280, 283, 
290. 

white, 271. 
brown, 280, 290. 

See also Our. 

Sugarcane, why cultivation not extend- 
ed, 18-19. 

preparation of land for, 34. 
improved types of, 36. 
operations connected with, 66-67, 
71, 74-78, 80, 83, 85, 91, 203-04, 
216, 218, 229, 231, 242, 244. 
number of presses, 176. 
pressing dues and charges, 9, 12, 

14, 176, 293, 209, 216, 224, 229, 
237, 242, 249. 

kind of land required for, 188. 
pressing season of, 259, 269. 
consumption of juice of, 259, 264. | 


Superstitious observances, 109, 
Sweepers, customary dues of, 11, 195 
252. 

thefts by, 13, 252. 

T. 

Taccavi, unpopularity of, 101-02. 
Tailors, castes working as, 6-7. 
Tanning, by chamar, 7. 

Tehong, origin of name, 1 . 
situation in District, 1. 
area of, 1, 16. 

Settlement officers’ notes on, 183-84. 
position in the circle, 183, 289. 
proprietors of, 183. 

Tenancy, length of, 56, 92, 186 188, 19 i. 
effects of, CHAPTER V., 66-96. 
changes in, 186-88. 
evictions from, 192, 194. 
under batai conditions, 193-98. 
Tenants, number of pure, 6. 
manure supplied to, 19. 
-cwm-owner, 49. 
occupancy, 56, 66, 186. 
cultivation compared with owners 
66, 80-96, 249. 

relation with owners, 92, 190-98, 
207-08. 

difficulty in getting, 186. 
concessions to, 190, 193, 196, 254. 
Tenants-at-will, number of, 56-57. 
sub-tenants under, 56-57. 
landless, 66, 159. 
cultivation by, 113-14, 186. 

Tenure of the village, 63. 

Thefts, of manure, 13 ; of crops, 63 ; 
294 ; of cattle-dung, 252. 
by tenants, 196. 

Threshing, custom regarding, 193, 195, 
dues for, 195. 
how done, 204, 244. 
timings observed, 204-05, 218-19, 
232, 244. 
expenses of, 243. 

See also Partition of Crops. 

Trade, persons engaged in, 6-8, 51-54, 
166, 252. 

Trees, disputes concerning, 63, 
rights regarding, 92, 191. 
carelessness towards, 92. 
kinds found in Tehong, 257, 295, 
296. 

U. 

Uncultivated area, 1, 16, 
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V. 

Vegetables, sale of, by women, 16, 18. 
manure for, 20. 
weeding of, 34. 
dealers in, 56, 165. 
sentiment against sale of, 91-92. 
growing of, 188-89, 193, 195-96. 
consumption of, 260, 264, 269, 
275, 281. 

Veterinary aid, unpopularity of, 109. 

Village note book, 16, 157, 189. 

W. 

Wages, tendency to pay cash, 11. 
customary, 11-14. 
to day-labourers, 15. 

Washerman, wages of, 11. 

Watchers, dues of, 12, 193-95, 210, 224, 
237, 249. 

Watchman, 49, 51, 54-55. 

Water, waste of, 33. 
sale of, 45. 
depth of, in wells, 46. 

Water-carriers, numbers of, 7-8. 
customary dues of, 10, 12-13. 
grain-roasting by, 13. 

Water channels, loss of water in, 33. 
disputes over, 63. 

Waterings, given to holdings examined, 
22-30, 66-91, 204-05, 217-19, 231-32, 
244-45. 

usual number and dates, 32. 

Weaving, numbers engaged in, 6. 

adopted by shoe-makers, 170, 175. 
in the village, 170-71 175. 

Weeding, dues, 13-14. 

on holdings examined, 22-30, 60-91 
crops to which given, 34. 
rates at which done, 202-03. 
expenses, 202-03, 216-17, 229-30, 
243. 

Weeds, piazi, 34, 264, 275, 291. 

Weighings, charges, 167-68. 
system of, 194. 

Weights, use of iaulty, 174. 
stone, 174. 

Wells, customary dues at sinking of, 9-10 
cost of water-lift, 9, 256-57. 
only source of irrigation, 31, 45. 
with leathern buckets, 36, 45-46. 
number of, 36, 45, 257, 258. 
shares in, 36, 45, 47, 63, 102, 253-54 
fixing of turns to work, 45 
working of, by cattle, 45-47, 257 -58. 


areas irrigated by, 45-47, 258. 
tubes in, 45-46, 255. 
water in, 46. 
disputes concerning 63. 
cost of maintenance, 207, 224, 
249, 254. 

cost on bucket wheel, 208, 224, 
249, 254. 

cost of sinking, 253-57. 
dimensions of, 257. 

See also Persian wheels. 

Wheat, sown as fodder, 18. 
manuring of, 19-20. 
preparation of land for, 35. 
improved types of, 35. 
rates at which sold, 98, 100, 165, 
170, 179-80, 190, 198, 208, 210, 
221-22, 224, 234, 237, 235, 247, 
249. 

marketing charges on, 167-68. 
grinding of, 176. 

operations connected with, 203, 
205, 217-19, 230, 232, 242-43, 
244. 

intensive cultivation of, 205. 
exchanged for san, 209, 211. 
consumption of, 259-86, 289. 
total yield of, 289. 
periods in which consumed, 290, 
preference for diet of, 290. 

Wives, purchase of, 108-10, 120-21, 
149, 151-52, 159, 163. 
increase in price of, 109. 

See also Daughters. 

Women, assistance in fields by ,7, 14, 
22-31, 265, 269, 274. 
duties of mirasi, 10. 
gleaning by, 14, 195. 
sale of vegetables by, 16, 18. 
owners, 49. 
money-lenders, 106. 
ginning and spinning by, 175. 
collection of dung by, 192. 

Wood, kinds used, 93, 257. 

Wool, spinning of, 175. 

Y. 

Yields, for different produce, 36, 100, 
181. 185,197, 289. 

CHAPTER XIII., 181-85. 
Settlement officers’ assumed, 182, 
289. 

zemindars’ estimated, 184-85v 
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